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PEEFAOE. 


The history of the Eeformed Olmrcli of England between 
the years 1570 and 1660 is too often treated as if it 
were but the history of a Govej-nment department of 
education and morals. The close connexion which un- 
doubtedly existed between Church and State under the 
Tudors and the Stuarts has tended to obscure the 
fact, that during those years within the bosom of the 
Church itself was being worked out, independently 
of the Goyernmeiit, a problem which was essentially 
religious in its nature, and which only affected politics 
when men felt bound to put their principles into 
practice and try to enforce them upon others. That 
problem was no less than whether England as a na- 
tion should or should not cut itself off from historical 
Christianity, from the principles of Christianity as they 
had been understood for sixteen centuries; or, in other 
words, whether Puritanism should or should not succeed 
in establishing itself as legitimately within the pale of 
the English Church. That question was decided once 
for all in the negative by the Laudian movement, but 
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by tliat movement not in its political, but in its re- 
ligious development, by Hooker and Andrewes and 
the opponent of Fisher, not by Charles I. and the Pre- 
sident of the High Commission Court. Like all great 
questions, it was solved by the action of the human 
mind much more than by courts or governments. For 
this reason, therefore, I have tried to make this ques- 
tion the central one of those with which this volume 
has to deal, and have devoted more space to the con- 
sideration of the origin and intellectual basis of the 
Laudian movement than might at first sight seem 
justifiable. 

Among the original authorities upon whom I have 
mainly relied may be mentioned, besides the State 
Papers, Cardwell, Strype, the Zurich Lettei's, Laud’s 
Diary, Hooker, Heylin, Prynne, May, Clarendon, Baillie, 
Bushworth, and Cromwell; while among recent his- 
torians I should like to express my great indebtedness 
to Dr, Hook’s Lives of the Archhishojps of Canterbury^ Mr. 
Perry’s History of the Church of England, Dr. Stoughton’s 
History of Religion in England, Mr. Simpson’s Life of 
Gamjpion, and Mr. Barclay’s interesting sketch of the 
Inner Life of the Religious Societies of the Gommomvealth, 
For the reigns of James I. and Charles I. the assistance 
of Mr. Gardiner’s History of England from the Accession 
of James L has been simply invaluable. 
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CHAPTEE I. 

THE STATE OF RELIGION AT THE BEGINNING OF 

Elizabeth’s reign. 

,Tiie changes in. the Church of England begun at the 
Eeformation were not completed until the Eestoration, 
TDe oiarao- Ohurcli and State agreed to accept the 

Keforaation Player Book in its revised form, and to enforce 
iu England conformity to it by law; but the direction 
which the movement was eventually to take was settled 
in the reign of Elizabeth. It was under her that the 
system of the Church became fixed after tlie struggles 
of the sixteenth century. It was her guiding hand 
that marked out the middle course between the Catho- 
licism and the Protestantism of the day, which it has 
been the special boast of the Church of England ever 
since to have attemjited to keep. 

Henry VIII. contented himself with asserting, in 
ecclesiastical affairs, the same principles which in civil 
affairs had already proved to be the chief supports of 
his throne, and to a great extent the cause of his 
c.n. B 
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popularity, ix, the independence of the nation and the 
supremacy of the Crown. He did not hesitate to apply 
these principles to his own advantage, with no greater 
regard to right and justice than ho displayed in his 
dealings with the constitution. Still, in spite of much 
tyranny to individuals;, of much rapa-city, of much open 
violation of pledges solemnly given, Henry succeeded 
with singular dexterity in making the naifon realise 
that the ecclesiastical change throngh which it wuis 
passing, was in its main essence a return to, and not 
a subversion of, the old principles of the ecclesiasi ical 
organisation ; a re-assertion of buried but not foi*gotten 
precedent, in part a revival, in part a development, but 
in no sense a revolution. 

Edward YI. and Mary went much further. By 
their rival attempts to alter the cliai’actcr of the Church 
as it had been left by Ileury — the one to make it 
Protestant, the other to make it Papal — they plunged 
England into the storm of continental controversy and 
continental politics, which it had been one of the great 
objects of Henry to avoid. Men were obliged to range, 
themselves on one side or the other under the banners 
of the great leaders of the coni.inental struggle. To be 
opposed to the Pope was to be a Protestant in the 
sense of Luther or Calvin. Not to be a Protestant was 
to be a Papalist in the sense of Ignatius Loyola or 
Philip II. It is significant that Reginald Pole, who in 
1541 was the leader of the party of conciliation between 
the Catholics and the Lutherans at the diet of Ratisbon, 
was in 1555 the abettor, if not the leader, of the Marian 
persecutions. Men were opposed to each other, not, as 
ill Henryks reign, because they looked upon themselves 
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as bslonging to different parties of tlie same religious 
body, but as belonging to different religious bodies. 
Wlien Swiss Protestant theologians were placed in tlie 
teaching chairs of the Universities, when persons who 
had never received Episcopal Ordination were put into 
English benefices, or when English bishops were pro- 
ceeded against for heresy because they had rebelled 
against the Pope, it was evident that principles were 
working among the leaders on both sides far I’emoved 
from the doctrinal orthodoxy and national independence 
of Henry VIIL 

It was the great aim of Elizabeth to take up and 
pursue the policy of her father. To this she adhered 
The aims of Consistently throughout her reign. In all her 
Elizabeth dealings with the difficulties which sur- 
rounded her, whether abroad or at home, she never 
forgot that she was the daughter of Henry VIII. She 
tried as far as she could to act as she believed he 
would have acted. In the affairs* of the Church this* 
tendency was more marked than in her domestic or' 
foreign policy, for she was more free to follow her own> 
inclinations. In the Acts of Supremacy and Unifor-‘» 
mity, passed soon after her accession to the throne, she 
re-asserted, almost in the language originally used by 
Henry VIII., the supremacy of the Crown and the in- 
dependence of the Church. She was careful to declare 
in the very title of the Act of Supremacy that she was 
but restoring to the Crown an ^ anoimt 
not investing it with fresh powers. By her Royal 
Injunctions issued in 1559 she explained the true 
scope of the Royal Supremacy to extend only to ^ that 
authority used by the noble kings of famous memory, 
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Henry VIIT. and Edward VI., which is and was of 
ancient time due to the imperial Crown of this realm ; 
that is, under God, to have the sovereignty and rule over 
all, manner of persons horn within those lier realms, 
dominions and countries, of what state, either ecclesias- 
tical or temporal, soever they be, so as no otlier foreign 
power shall or ought to have any superiority over them.’ 
By her repudiation of the title of Supreme Head, she 
was careful to dissociate herself from the evil traditions 
of the dictatorships of Cromwell and of Northumberland. 
By the pains she took that Archbishop Parker should 
be canonically consecrated ; by her sanction of the re- 
introduction into the Prayer Book of 1559 of the rubric 
which enjoined the use of the eucharistic vestments ; by 
her introduction into the twentieth Article of 1571 
(probably with her own hand) of the acknowledgment of 
the authority of the Church in controversies of faith ; 
by her dislike of clerical marriage, and by her retention 
of much of the old ceremonial in the services of her 
private chapel, she showed how atixious she was to 
insist upon the continuity of the life of the Church as 
an obvious historical fact as w^ell as a useful contro- 
versial argument, 

Elizabeth was thus prepared not merely to admit, 
but to insist upon, the independent character of the or- 
preiogatire ganisation , and the reality of the uninterrupted 
gorernmoiit pfg CJburch. 81x6 was caroful to make 

in Uniirca ^ 

and state clear that, from her point of view, the 
Bchism, if there was schism, was the act of Rome, and 
not of England, Yet to her, as to her father, the 
maintenance of her crown and the strength of her 
government were ever the first considerations. All else 
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must Tbe sacrificed. No possible rival could be per- 
mitted witliin the sphere of her own influence. Scotland 
was too near for a rival queen to be allowed freedom of 
action. Tbe first mutterings of the awakening spirit 
of Parliamentary liberty were jealously watched and 
suppressed. Above all, religion, the strongest of the 
powers which swayed men and nations in the sixteenth 
century, was to be tied to the chariot wheels of royalty. 
No religion but that of the Queen was to be allowed 
to exist in her dominions. The Church herself — free 
though she was proclaimed to be in her jurisdiction by 
her Articles ; independent of all worldly power in her 
origin and organisation though she was acknowledged 
to be in her Prayer Book, now a statute of the realm ; 
strong though she was in the traditions of ten centuries 
of vigorous life — was to be the humble handmaid of 
monarchy. Her freedom, like that of the State, was a 
freedom after the Tudor pattern — a child too carefully 
cherished by its mother ever to dare to lift up its hand 
against her, too fondly embraced ever to be permitted 
to grow. 

Just as in her civil government Elizabeth habitu- 
ally exercised an amount of personal authority which 
Parliament, as it grew in political capacity, was soon 
to find incompatible with the constitutional liberties of 
the nation ; so in her ecclesiastical government she was 
permitted a license of prerogative which was soon found 
incompatible with the constitutional liberties of the 
Church. By the 17th clause of the Act of Supremacy' 
the Crown was stated to be invested with power ^ to 
visit, reform, redress, order, correct and amend all such 


» 1 EHz. c. 1. 
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errors, heresies, scliisras, abuses, ofibnces, contempts 
and enormities which by any manner, spiritual or eccle- 
siastical power, authority, or jurisdiction, can or may 
lawfully be reformed, ordered, redressed, corrected, or 
amended ; ’ and by the following clause it was empowered 
to appoint commissioners to give effect to this jurisdic- 
tion. Such was the origin of the Court of High Com- 
mission, whicli was a powerful engine of ecclesiastical 
government in the hands of Elizabeth and the earlier 
Stuarts, but was declared to be unconstitutional by 
the Long Parliament of 164d and the Eestoration 
Parliament of 1661. The right of legislation over the 
Church by virtue of the Eoyal Supremacy, without tlio 
consent of either Convocation or Parliament, was fre- 
quently exercised by Elizabeth by the issue of injunctions 
and declarations ; but after her time this questionable 
practice gradually gave way to a more orderly and 
constitutional procedure, much as the analogous right 
of legislating in civil matters by proclamation fell into 
gradual disuse. After the Eestoration the most noted 
exercise of it was the admittedly unconstitutional De- 
claration of Indulgence of James II. in 1687. In her 
treatment of Church property too she showed herself an 
apt pupil of her father, and even challenged comparison 
with some of the worst sovereigns that ever disgraced 
the English throne. Like William Eufus, she kept 
sees vacant, and appropriated the revenues during the 
vacancy. Like Henry VIII., she re-annexed to the 
Crown the first fruits of benefices w^hich since the thir- 
teenth century had been paid to the Pope, and were not 
restored to the Church to whom they rightfully belonged 
till the reign of Anne. She even obtained an Act of 
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Parliament in 1559 to autliorise Iier to exchange maiiora 
belonging to Bishoprics for tithes which Henry VIII. 
had taken from the monasteries; and as in such exchanges 
the value of what was given was always much less than 
the value of what was taken by the Crown, the Queen 
rendered herself liable to the accusation of using the 
proceeds of one robbery as an instrument whereby to 
effect another. 

Such was the character of the settlement of religion 
effected by Elizabeth. It bears on every part of it the 
The Eiizahe- marks of the practical wisdom and the disre- 

tlian settle- to i •• e m 

nieut gard 01 principle, characteristic of the Tudor 
race. Like the Elizabethan sovereignty, it seemed that 
it could never escape from the dangers which surrounded 
it in its cradle, yet before the death of the Queen it 
had won for itself respect abroad and pre-eminence at 
home. It was a compromise, and, like all religious 
compromises, it won the politicians and the indifferent, 
it lost the earnest, and it pleased nobody ; yet before 
fifty years had passed it had given birth to a school of 
religious philosophy which has earned a permanent 
place in the history of religious thought. It was essen- 
tially the work of a statesman, it was carried out in the 
interests of government far more than in the interests 
of truth ; yet in less than a century it had shown itself 
capable of inspiring enthusiastic love, and had weathered 
the storms of persecution. The secret of the strength 
of the Church of England since the Eeformation lay, 
not where Cranmer sought for it, in the power of the 
Church to influence and moderate the Protestantism of 
the Continent, with which it was politically allied ; not 
where Elizabeth and James I. tried to place it, in the 
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support tliat the Church gave to and derived from the 
power of the Crown ; but where Hooker, and Laud, and 
George Herbert found it. It lay in the right of the 
Church to the prestige and the traditions of the Cliurgh 
of the Apostles and of the Middle Ages, in her fearless 
appeal to history, in the fact that, however great might 
be for the time her helplessness in the hands of the 
Crown, however severe the buffetings of discordant 
opinion she had to endure, though she might change 
her mode of worship, and in part remodel her constitu- 
tion, nevertheless she preseiwed unimpaired the faith 
and the discipline of the Catholic Church. 

A crisis so acute as the Reformation could not fail 
to bring in its train results of its own quite different 
English from any which had been experienced by the 
ticai parties Churchmeu of the Middle Ages. New pro- 
blems, difficult enough to tax all the statesmanship of 
the leaders of Church and State, presented themselves 
for solution ; and first among these problems came the 
existence of religions division. 

The policy of Edward VI. and of Mary had left 
three religious parties distinctly defined in England. 
(1) The Roman Catholics, who, attached to the old forms 
of worship, had preserved a hearty loyalty to the Pope 
as the vicar of Christ, and had seen with misgiving the 
relations between Rome and England impaired in the 
reign of Henry VIII. They had been unable to follow 
Somerset and Norfchumbeidand in their Protestant 
policy in the years 1552 and 1553. Startled at the 
threatening declension of England into heresy, they 
threw themselves into the arms of the Pope, welcomed 
the reconciliation of Mary with Rome, acquiesced in 
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tlie persecution whicb followed, and learned to look upon 
Philip II. as the leader and champion of orthodoxy. 

The accession of Elizabeth put them into a consider- 
able difficulty. They were anxious to be loyal to her 
government. Most of them saw but little objection to 
the Prayer Book or the services of the Church. It was 
rumoured that the Pope himself was willing to give his 
sanction to the Prayer Book, if only his Supremacy was 
recognised. On the other hand, after having been the 
dominant party in the reign of Mary, after having iden- 
tified themselves with the Papal claim of Supremacy, 
they could not in honour draw back from demands which 
the Pope might make upon them. They accordingly 
consulted their own convenience, and perhaps their in- 
clinations, in conforming outwardly to the Government 
by attendance at Church, while Mass was said privately 
in their own houses. 

(2) The Protestants were for the most part followers 
of Zwingle and Calvin. In thorough sympathy with 
the Reformation in Switzerland and Scotland, they 
professed doctrines wholly incompatible with historical 
Christianity. To them the Church of the Fathers was 
as corrupt as the Church of Mary and of Pole. The 
Pope was undoubtedly Antichrist. Pure Christianity 
had been unknown from the times of the Apostles to 
those of Luther. Such men looked upon the Reforma- 
tion in England as a movement which was merely 
in its infancy. In the reign of Edward VI. a good 
beginning had been made, but much still remained to 
be done. The Marian persecution, and the exile which 
resulted from it, whetted the zeal of the reformers, and 
made them the more determined to destroy from out of 
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tlie Oliurcli of England, whatever might be left wHcIi 
sa\roiired of the old superstition. It required the earnest 
expostulations of their leading theologians to incliico men 
like these to acquiesce in tho Elizabethan settlement. 
As it was, they merely acquiesced in it, they never 
accepted it.^ They looked upon it as an instalment, 
and eagerly watched for an opporiiiiiity of carrying it 
further. They conformed to the Church, not like tho 
Roman Catholics, because they did not wish to qiiarrol 
with the Government, but because they hoped in a 
few years to make the Church different from what it 
was. 

(3) The most powerful, perhaps the most numerous 
of these parties were the Anglicans, the source of whoso 
strength lay in the inertness of the mass of inaukiud. 
They included in their ranks all who wore neither 
adherents of the Pope nor followers of Calvin, In ikat 
motley assembly were many who wore careless about 
scientific precision in matters of religion, and valued 
the worldly wisdom .of the via madia of Henry and 
Elizabeth. There were others who were deeply attached 
to the principles of historical Christianity, and wore 
ready to accept the Elizabethan settlement as an ex- 
pression of them adequate, if not wholly satisfactory. 
There were some who were pledged to the Reformation 
by the spoils with which it had endowed them 5 and 
many more who, indifferent in their faith and immoral 
in their lives, wore willing to surrender their conseiencea 
to the keeping of the Government, provided the terms 
of conformity were not too severe. 

I’o combine these parties by a common obedience to 
* Zuricli Letters, L, Lett, III, app. 
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an uniform worship was the problem which Elizabeth 
and Cecil had to solve, and it was a problem which 
The diffieui. ii^ture insoluble. It was 

bethliatfto hopeless to expect to include for long in the 
same religious fold the Marian convert and the 
Oalvinistic enthusiast. It was clear that by losing both 
the Church of England would lose much of the religious 
zeal of the country, and be in danger of degenerating 
into mere oflScial respectability. It was possible that 
if that zeal were arrayed against her the stability of the 
Government itself might be seriously endangered. 

But, besides this, Elizabeth had a special dijSiculty 
to contend with. In other countries the difficulties 
The isolation brought about by religious division were to 
of England gQi-5;i0 extent mitigated by the support and 
sympathy, which the different Governments or reli- 
gious bodies, as the case might be, received from each 
other. The obligations of religion and the dangers to 
the authority of the Government from the dissidents 
were the same, whether the actual seat of the conflict 
was in France or in Germany or in the Low Countries. 
"Wherever a difficulty arose between the religions, the 
whole Catholic world and the whole Protestant world 
felt themselves interested. Whenever a Government was 
threatened by an opposition which sheltered itself under 
the garb of religion, all Governments felt themselves 
equally attacked, and were ready to come to the assist- 
ance of what was felt to be a common cause. The 
peculiar course which the Refoiunation had taken in 
England deprived Elizabeth of this advantage. England 
had become isolated from the rest of Christendom, and 
cut off from the flow of its religious thought. She was 
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not Catliolic, as countries wliicli accepted the decrees of 
the Council of Trent understood Catholicism ; still less 
was she Protestant, as Calvin or William the Silent 
understood Protestantism. Politically, she was almost 
from the first allied with the Protestants, on account of 
her opposition to Spain ; but, with the exception of the 
unlucky commission sent by J ames I. to the Synod of 
Port ill 1619, there is no trace of any attempt on the 
part of England to influence religious feeling on the 
Continent. 

This isolation was the direct result of the Reforma- 
tion. It helped to strengthen the insularity of the 
English character. It helped to weaken the influence 
of England in the world. It helped to narrow an 
Englishman's conceptions of religion and hinder the 
progress of a spirit of toleration. Nevertheless, it 
enabled England to settle her own religious differences 
for herself in her own way. It preserved her from 
committing herself to a logical and uniform policy, 
which history has shown to be, in religious matters 
at any rate, the surest unwisdom. It enabled her to 
spread over half the civilised world a system of Christi- 
anity, agreeable to reason and justified by history, 
which, with all its imperfections, theoretical and prac- 
tical, cannot fail to be destined to play a great part in 
the future, when the time shall come for the healing of 
divisions, and the gathering together of the divided 
pieces of the robe of Christ. 

The Reformation had, besides, brought with it results 
to the religious life of England herself, which must 
have made it difficult in those days to believe that the 
world was growing better. An observer who judged 
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Ine Eeforniation by tlie lives of its disciples, instead of 
by the arguments of its professors, must have pronounced 
The louver- ^ Hufavourable verdict. The shameless 
pnbuc rapacity of the courtiers of Henry VIII. and 

H^orais Edward VI. has passed into a byword. The 

cruel selfishness of the Protestant landlords, who op- 
pressed the poor and jplnndered the Church, is now 
generally acknowledged. Venality among judges, want 
of principle among statesmen, had never before been so 
conspicuous. The people of England might well be 
excused if they preferred the easy-going sluggishness 
of the monasteries, and the aristocratic listlessness of 
the bishops of the fifteenth century, or even the coarse, 
unlettered, and often immoral life of the friar, to the 
callous, self-seeking cinielty of men like Noi'thumberland 
or Rich. 

Under Elizabeth an improvement came, but it came 
slowly, and the Queen did but little to forward it. She 
herself set the example of plundering the Church. 
Her public conduct, skilful and successful though it 
was, was marked by mendacity and double-dealing, 
unique even in that age of diplomatic lying. Her 
.private conduct v/as, to say the least of it, singularly 
wanting in self-respect and decorum. Among her 
courtiers hardly one is found of admitted probity. The 
most attractive of them, Sir Walter Raleigh, at the 
crisis of his life met his accusers with a lie. Even the 
Swiss exiles, on their return to England, anxious 
though they were to celebrate the glories of the ^ wise 
and religious Queen,’ could not fail to notice the sad 
plight of the Church, especially with regard to the 
education and numbers of the Clergy. ‘I cannot at 
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this time recommend you/ writes Jewel in 1559j ^to 
send your young men to us, either for a learned or 
religious education, unless you would have them sent 
hack to you wicked and barbarous.’ ^ In tho following 
year Lever writes piteously of tlie state of tho country 
parishes. ^ l\Iany of our parislies have no clergymen, 
and some dioceses are without a bishop. And out of 
that very small number who administer the sacraments 
throughout this great couiitiy there is hardly one in a 
hundred who is both able and willing to preach tlio 
word of God.’ Three years later, Parkhurst, Bislio]) 
of Norwich, writes still more plainly : ‘ There are in 
England many good and zealous men ; there are many, 
too, cold, and not a few lukewarm ; but, to be plain 
with you, I fear many evils are hanging over our heads,. 
For almost all are covetous, all love gifts. There is no 
truth, no liberality, no knowledge of God. Mon have 
broken forth to curse and to lie, and murder and steal 
and commit adultery. The English indulge in pleasures 
as if they were to die to-morrow, while they build as 
if they were to live always. But God grant that we 
may repent from our inmost soul.’ Nor was this verdict 
really too harsh, though it may seem at first sight to 
be merely the expression of despair on the part of 
ecclesiastical officials unable to make men carry out 
their wishes. The Earl of Sussex writes to Cecil in a 
similar strain in 1562 : ‘ The people, without discipline, 
utterly devoid of religion, come to divine service as to 
a May game ; the ministers, for disability and greedi- 
ness, be had in contempt ; and the wise fear more the 
impiety of the licentious professors than the superstition 
^ Zurich Letters , i. 3H, 8S. 
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of tlio erroneous Papists. God liold His hand over us, 
that our lack of religious hearts do not breed in the 
meantime His wratli and revenge upon us.’ 

Sucli, then, was the nature of the problem with 
which Elizabeth, her ministers, and her Bishops had to 
deal. They bore rule in an organisation which was 
weakened and discredited by the storm through which 
it had passed. The majority of those who nominally 
adhered to it neither understood its principles nor 
believed its doctrines. The more religious among the 
nation had either emancipated themselves from its in- 
fluence, while formally attending its ministrations ; or 
else, disregarding altogether its law, had instituted their 
own form of worship and taught their own tenets within 
its pale, in the hope that some day they might confirm 
by law what they were then engaged in establishing by 
custom. 

The politicians were the only class of the community 
which were heartily attached to the Church system, and 
Dependence they Were attached to it, not for the religion 
oburch which it taught, but for the social order which 
Crown it maintained, and the assistance which it lent 
to the Government. The Church, thus torn by internal 
dissensions, misunderstood and misrepresented by her 
own children and her own officers, lay helpless in the 
hands of the Crown. More than once it was saved from 
dangerous compromise with heresy by the firmness of 
the Queen hei*self. This weakness was not altogether 
distasteful to Elizabeth, for thereby she was assured 
that her will would be law; yet she could not but feel 
that if the Church was to be an efficient support to her 
government, it must present an united front to her 
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eiienncs. Whatever dissensions might reign withinj to 
the foreigner and to the enemy must appear the un- 
broken phalanx of the powers of Church and State 
united in solid array in the defence of their Queen. 
The more that political troubles tliickened round her, 
the higher that the waves of the Counter-Reformation 
gathered and swelled, the more determined Elizabeth 
became that she would tolerate among her subjects no 
outward expression of divergence from her government. 
And more than this, directly she was assured of the 
loyalty of her subjects, directly she felt that what- 
ever might be their private opinions on matters of 
religion, on questions of government they realised that 
her whole heart was bound uj) with the welfare of 
England, that she was in the truest sense of the word a 
national Queen — the embodiment of England’s power, 
the hope of England’s glory — she went one step further 
and forced her subjects to make up their minds as to 
the grounds of their loyalty, and declare under which 
king they would live and die. Open enemies she could 
deal with, secret enemies she would not have if she 
could help it. J ust as Henry VIII. forced men to sub- 
scribe a particular theory of the Royal Supremacy, and 
put them to death if they were unable in conscience to 
take the particular oath tendered to thorn, although 
they were willing enough to obey the Supremacy as a 
fact ; so Elizabeth put men to death because they would 
not condemn an abstract theory about Papal preroga- 
tives, though they would never stir one finger to assert 
those prerogatives by act. Uniformity of action in 
Church and State, based upon identity of thought on 
the all-important question of loyalty, was the weapon 
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witL wliicli slie prepared to meet tlie open and secret 
attacks of the forces of the Oonnter-Ileformation led by 
Pius V., the Guises, and Philip II. 


CHAPTER II. 

ELIZABETH AND THE ROMAN CATHOLICS. 

The bull drawn up by Pius V. in 15G9, in which he 
pronounced Elizabeth a heretic, excommunicated her, 
me position <J®posed her, and forbade her people to obey 
papacy in Under pain of excommunication, was a 

15C9 declaration of war. The Counter-Reformation 
had since the year 1555 been gradually but surely 
gaining ground. In 1569 the state of Europe seemed to 
herald its approaching triumph. Pliilip II. was com- 
plete master of his vast dominions, now in the zenith of 
their wealth and prosperity. The rebellion in the Low 
Countries was for the moment extinct. In France the 
Catholic League, under the House of Guise, was in the 
ascendent. The Council of Trent had lately finished 
its sittings, and had placed the Roman system on a 
logical basis, and bound the Roman Catholic world to- 
gether by adding the doctiune of Papal Supremacy to 
the creed. 

The Pope himself, Pius V., was a man in whose 
mind religious truth and Papal power were inseparably 
The charao- connected. Within a body small of stature, 
Rope and worn with rigid asceticism, burnt the 
fire of an indomitable energy. Stern, uncompromising, 

CM. C 
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and nnconqueraLle, lie knew no policy toward the 
heretic but war, no duty but extermination. Under 
such a leader it was not likely that counsels of modera- 
tion would have much place. There was but one 
power whose existence threatened to check the spread 
of the faith, and whose conquest would assure the 
complete ascendency of the Papal authority, Elizabetlf s 
policy at home was becoming daily more and more 
hampered by the difEculties which arose through the 
imprisonment of the Scottish Queen, and by the in- 
crease of Puritanism. Abroad, the rivalry with Spain 
on the coasts of America had almost assumed the pro- 
portions of a war. The time for half-measures wUvS 
over. An opportunity offered which might never occur 
again. The Pope’s mind was made up. Eegardless of 
ulterior consequences to his cause and his followers, he 
launched the forces of Roman Catholicism upon a wa? 
of extermination with England. 

The bull of deposition, was drawn up in 15G9. Its 
existence was made known to the malcontents in Eng- 
puwication land by Dr. Morton, and did much to foster 
of&Stion the rebellion of the northern earls in the 
autumn of that year. The Guises proposed to Philip 
II. an alliance of the Roman Catholic powers on behalf 
of Mary against Elizabeth, and England was only 
saved from a joint attack by the desire of Ihilip to 
put down the Moriscoes before he embarked on the 
English expedition. The ease with which the outbreak 
of the great families of the north was suppressed, the 
evident jealousies and personal self-seeking of so many 
of the rebels, the staunch loyalty of the mass of 
Englishmen, whatever their religion, were all thrown 
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away upon the headstrong Pope. Blind to the fact 
that no court had thought of altering its relations with 
Elizabeth, although it was an open secret that the sen- 
tence of deposition was prepared, impervious to the 
remonstrances of politicians like the Emperor Maxi- 
milian, who, too late to prevent the promulgation of the 
bull, wrote to urge its withdrawal before it was printed, 
Pins determined to prosecute to the end a policy which 
depended for its success upon the support of the powers 
of Europe. 

The war was to be carried on with the whole forces 
of the Papacy, both spiritual and temporal. Side by 
The policy with the intriguer and the conspirator, 

of the Pope stirring up disaffection, and no strangers to 
plots even of assassination, was to go the single-minded 
missionary, eager only for the salvation of perishing 
souls. While France and Spain were preparing for an 
armed invasion, Englishmen were to be converted to 
the faith. The condition of affairs in England was 
totally misconceived by the Pope and his advisers. 
They pictured to themselves a country groaning under 
the weight of an intolerable tyrann}^, and anxious to 
rid itself of the hateful yoke of a State-imposed faith. 
They found a nation glorying in its liberty, and at 
least contented wdth its Church. The England of their 
imagination was eager to rise on behalf of religion 
against a perjured and excommunicated sovereign ; the 
England of reality was becoming increasingly Protest- 
ant, was rapidly learning to look upon the Pope as the 
most deadly enemy of its liberty and national greatness, 
and, whatever were its religious divisions, was conspicu- 
ously united in enthusiastic loyalty to its Queen. 
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Elizabotli on her side prepared to meet the storm 
by au appeal, not to the loyalty of her subjects, where 
The nature invulnerable, but to the prejudices of 

of the pro- Protestautisoi and the terrors of the law, where 
Elizabeth Grovemmeiits must be weak in the presence 
of religious zeal. She accepted the gage of battle 
thrown down by the Pope. Tf he was prepared to pro- 
nounce her deposed from her throne, to declare that no 
faithful Eoniaii Catholic might profess allegiance to 
her; and, having thus identified Roman Catholicism 
with disloyalty, was simultaneously sending mission- 
aries into England to make men Roman Catholics, and 
stirring up the Continental powers against England, 
what wonder was there that Elizabeth should take him 
at his word ? She naturally assumed that the converts 
whom the missionaries made would he obedient to the 
Pope, and therefore disloyal to herself; and that the 
missionaries themselves, however holy in their lives 
and single-minded in their spiritual zeal, were really 
preachers and teachers of sedition, because they were 
preachers and teachers of a creed which had identified 
itself with sedition. 

Nevertheless, it is easy to see that Elizabeth’s de- 
cision was a wrong one. History shows clearly enough 
that, simply from the point of view of a statesman, with- 
out any reference to morals whatever, religions persecu- 
tion is never successful except at the cost of being so 
thorough as to defeat its own ends. Tho outward 
expression of religious opinion -may be stamped out by 
a system of repression as thoroughgoing as that of the 
Inquisition in Spain, but it is at the expense of stamp- 
ing out with it the mental and moral energy necessary 
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to enable tlie dominant religion to flourisli and expand. 
Had Elizabeth contented herself with taking proceed- 
ings against those only who, whether priests or laymen, 
whether Roman Catholics or Anglicans, were found to 
be engaged in plots against herself or against the 
stability of her throne, the bull of the Pope would have 
fallen absolutely flat. As it was, but little importance 
was attached to it until the proceedings were taken 
against the seminary Priests. It is clear that at Rome 
considerable dissatisfaction was experienced at the way 
in which it was received, not only in England, but by 
the Courts of Europe. If Elizabeth had taken care that 
in no prosecution instituted by the Government against 
a Roman Catholic could it be said, with any appear- 
ance of truth, that it was the religion of the accused 
which was being attacked, and not his political conduct, 
the sympathy of the bulk of the Roman Catholics them- 
selves would have been on the side of the Queen. 
They would eagerly have resented the imputation of 
disloyalty, which the ill-advised action of the Pope and 
his followers was bringing upon them. If, in addition 
to this, they had found it difficult to provide for them- 
selves the ministrations of their own religion, their 
condition as a separate body would soon have become 
intolerable. Zeal, unfed by persecution, would have died 
away into a reasonable moderation, and the Laudian 
revival giving them, as it would have done, the sense of 
identity with the Christianity of the past, which they 
most ardently desired, would have brought them gradu- 
ally back into the national Church. 

But this was not to be, nor perhaps could so bold 
and straightforward a policy be expected in times so 
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diffictilt. It was safer to meet tlie strokes of religions 
division at liome and religious war abroad, by the 
The policy couiiter-strokes of religious persecution and 
ofEiizaheth uniformity, although the persecution 

was but skin-deep, and the uniformity but the outward 
result of penal laws. Each fresh effort on the part of the 
Pope, or of the less responsible followers of the Papacy, 
was met by a legislative attack upon the religion which 
the guilty professed in common with far larger numbers 
of the innocent; and, as so often happens in such cases, 
it was the innocent majority that suffered, while the 
guilty few, for the most part, escaped. 

Among the English Homan Catholics were two 
quite distinct parties. By far the larger part consisted 
DiUGrent perfectly loyal to the Govern- 

amorigtiie w© hav© seeu, been 

Homan^ iu til© habit of conforming to the requirements 
Onthoucs Qf Qf Uniformity. Attendance at 

church was, however, looked upon with great disfavour 
at Home, and it was one of the special objects of the 
missionary priests, who came from the seminaries of 
Douai and Rheims, to prevent such conformity. After 
1570, it may be said that the Roman Catholics as a 
rule absented themselves from church in deference to 
the wishes of the Pope, but refused to follow him in 
his personal war against Elizabeth, and were ixot pre- 
pared to admit, even if they would not deliberately 
cleny,^ the validity of her deposition. Among the 

^ That this was the attitude of many Roman Catholics, including 
several seminary priests, towards the deposing power of the Pope, 
see Barclay, I)e Rotebtate c. xxx., pp, 116-16. Simpson, 

Life of ChaDHwn, pp. 296 -97, 302-3, 
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members of this party may be reckoned the Jesuit 
Campion and most of the seminary priests ; but besides 
them there was undoubtedly a party, weak in numbers 
but strong in influence, who were too zealous for their 
religion and too loyal to the Pope to be good subjects 
of a heretic Queen — in the words of a Jesuit historian, 
^ more warm-hearted than careful.’ Such men could 
not forget that in the policy of Elizabeth and Cecil the 
Papacy found its most dangerous obstacle, and that if 
Elizabeth was once removed, the next heir to the throne 
was the Roman Catholic Queen of Scotland. Cardinal 
Allen, the head of the seminary at Eheims, Agazzari, 
the superior of the English college at Rome, Father 
Parsons, the leader of the Jesuit mission to England, 
and Fathers Holt and Creighton, his colleagues, were 
repeatedly concerned in treasonable negotiations with 
the Spanish and French ambassadors, which no Govern- 
ment could tolerate. They were privy to the attempt 
of Sanders and San Giuseppe upon Ireland in 1680. 
Blinded by their zeal for the Papacy, they deliberately 
preferred the extension of the power of the Pope to the 
conversion of individual souls. To them the work of 
conversion was merely a preliminary to the establish- 
ment of Papal supremacy. The overthrow of the 
heretical Government and the restoration of Papal 
authority in England, if possible, by the voluntary 
action of Englishmen, but, if necessary, by the employ- 
ment of force from abroad, were the real objects of 
their desire. 

Elizabeth, as we have seen, determined to ignore 
the difference between these two parties, and to treat 
all Roman Catholics as presumably, as indeed they 
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were logically, traitors, until tliey liad proved tliein- 
selves to be loyal. In tliis policy slae was supported by 
Enactment the timidity of the English clergy and the 
iaws^lf59-70 zeal of th© Protestant House of Commons. 
The Act of Supremacy passed in the first year of her 
reign compelled all beneficed Clergy, all who inherited 
land, and most of the lay officials of the country, to 
take an oath acknowledging the ecclesiastical siipre- 
niacy of the Crown. The Act of Uniformity made 
the saying of Mass an offence punishable in the last 
resort by death. In 1562, after the conspiracy of 
th© Poles — which, though ridiculous in itself, showed 
Elizabeth plainly enough how dangerous a rival Mary 
of Scotland might be — the necessity of taking the 
oath of Supremacy was extended to all in a position 
of trust, such as schoolmasters and attorneys, and to 
all who disapproved of the Prayer Book or attended 
Mass. The penalty for the first refusal of the oath was 
p-'cemmire I that for the second, death. This statute 
put the lives of nearly all Roman Catholics at the 
mercy of the Government, but it was intended merely 
as a political safeguard, and special instructions were 
issued by Cecil that it was not to bo enforced except 
with his sanction. 

In 1568 the seminary at Douai was founded by 
William Allen for the purpose of training missionaries 
incroaseci effect 111© conversion of England, and in 
tlii'ee years from its foundation it contained 
1070-79 Yess than 150 students. In 1570 the Pope 
published his bull of deposition. Elizabeth was now 
thoronghly frightened, and from that time really dates 
the beginning of the persecution. In the Parliament 
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of 1571, as tlie answer of England to the Papal bull^ 
two statutes were passed wliich were intended to bring 
all Eoman Catholics, who accepted the policy of the 
Pope, under the penalties of treason ; and did in fact 
bring under those penalties many who acknowledged 
his spiritual authority, without any reference at all to 
his power of deposing sovereigns. By the first statute 
any one who denied the Queen’s right to the crown, by 
writing or express words, or published that she was a 
heretic, a schismatic, infidel, or tyrant, or who claimed 
a right to the crown was declared to be guilty of high 
treason.^ By the second statute it was also made treason 
( 1 ) ‘ for any person to ure or put in use in any place 
within the Queen’s dominions any bull, writing, or in- 
strument of absolution or reconciliation from the Bishop 
of Borne, or from any other person claiming authority 
from the said Bishop of Eome ; (2) for any person to 
take upon him by colour of any such bull to absolve or 
reconcile any person 5 (3) for any person to willingly 
receive any such absolution or reconciliation; ( 4 ) for 
any person to obtain from the Bishop of Borne any 
manner of bull containing anything whatsoever, or to 
publish such bull ; and it was made misprision of treason 
for any one not to disclose the existence of any such 
bull; while any person bringing into the realm of 
England any tokens or things called by the name of 
Agnus Dei, or any crosses, pictures, or beads from the 
Bishop of Borne, was made liable to the penalty of 

Under these statutes a considerable number of per- 
sons were committed to prison, and one priest belonging 
» 13 EUz . c . I & 2 . 
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to the Marian clergy, named Thomas Woodhonse, was 
put to death for denying the Queen’s supremacy. In 
Beginning 1574 the stream of missionaries from the 
seminaries began to flow. The influence of 
1J74-81 carefully trained, uncompromising in 

their zeal, and anxious for the crown of martyrdom, 
was soon felt. Many lukewarm Conformists ceased to 
attend church. Many who had unwillingly acquiesced 
in the Elizabethan compromise now boldly avowed 
themselves at heart adherents of the Eoman see. It 
seemed as if the Papists had suddenly doubled in 
numbers. The Government determined upon severer 
measures, and the work of persecution began in earnest. 
In 1578, Cuthbert Mayne, a seminarist, was executed 
as a traitor, upon evidence which was admitted by tlie 
judge to be w^holly presumptive, and would not now be 
sufficient for the finding of a true bill by the grand 
jury. The gaols were filled with Roman Catholics who 
refused to attend church. Many of them died in prison 
of infectious complaints, but the attack upon tliem 
merely increased the zeal of the survivors. In 1579 
Gregory XIII. founded the English College at Rome. 
In 1580 he fitted out and despatched to Ireland a force 
under Sanders and San Giuseppe, which was to assist 
the Irish to obtain the independence of their country 
and the supremacy of tlieir religion. 

In 1581, Mercurian, the general of the Jesuits, 
determined to allow the order to take part in the great 
The sending work of the conversion of England, and the 

of the Jesuit ^ . . . . , 

mission first Jesuit mission was sent into England 
under Fathers Parsons and Campion. In order to quiet 
the scruples of many of the English Roman Catholics 
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about tlie deposing power of tbe Popes, they procured 
from Gregory an authoritative statement that no one 
was expected or required to act upon the bull of 
Pius V. under the present circumstances — a gloss which 
left the piunciple of the bull untouched, or rather 
adinitted. 

To meet this new danger more severe laws were called 
for. In the Parliament of 1582 a statute was passed 
Fresh penal which made it high treason to ^ withdraw any 
1582 of the Queens Majesty’s subjects from the 
religion by her Highness’s authority established within 
her dominions,’ or ^ to move them to promise any obe- 
dience to any pretended authority of the see of Pome, 
or to be reconciled willingly to the Eomish Church 3 ’ 
and all aiders and abettors of such oiTences were declared 
guilty of misprision of treason. Purther, any person 
saying Mass, or willingly hearing Mass said, was made 
liable to fine and imprisonment ; and any person wilfully 
absenting himself from church for a month was made 
liable to the payment of a fine of 20 Z. every month 
until he conformed and made submission.^ 

These precautions were in the eyes of the Govern- 
ment abundantly justified by the repeated intrigues 
piotsagainst ^.gaiust the throne of Elizabeth, which centred 
Euzaboth’s ^Quud the captive Queen of Scots, and of which 
1570-85 there now seems little doubt that she was both 
the victim and the accomplice. In the political war carried 
on by the Pope and Philip II. against England, plots not 
only against the crown, but against the life of Elizabeth, 
played no small part. Even the seminarists who headed 
the religious war for the conversion of England were not 
I 23 Eliz . 0 . 1 . 
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wholly aliens, as we have seen, to treasonable project. 
As early as 1572, Eiclolphi, an Italian banker, and the 
Bisliop of Eoss, Mary’s agent, liad been engaged in a 
negotiation with Philip and the Pope, which seems 
distinctly to have aimed at the life of Elizabeth as well 
as at the overthrow of her government. In 1580 oc- 
curred the invasion of Ireland by the Papal and Spanish 
forces. In 1581, Allen, the head of the seminary at 
EheimSj now rewarded for his zeal with a cardinal’s hat, 
Parsons, the head of the Jesuit mission in England, 
Mendoza, the Spanish ambassador, Mathieu, the pro- 
vincial of the French Jesuits, and the Duke of Guise, 
entered into a conspiracy to place Mary on the throne 
of England. In 1584, Arden and Throgmorton, two 
Eoman Catholic gentlemen, were convicted upon ques- 
tionable evidence of having been privy to this foreign 
plot. During the jpast three years as many as twenty- 
five persons, chiefly Priests, but including some laymen 
and some women, had been put to death for presumed 
treason in refusing to acknowledge the Eoyal Supremacy. 
The existence of real plots against the life and govern- 
ment of the Queen, known to some of the leaders of 
the seminarist movement, fostered by the ambassadors 
of France and Spain, and possibly approved by the Pope 
himself, had been made abundantly manifest. The 
nation was in a frenzy of fear and excitement as the 
great death-struggle of England and the Oounter- 
Eeformation approached its crisis. 

In the Parliament of 1585 fresh measures of severity 
were introduced, directed especially against the semi- 
narists, whose head, Cardinal Allen, had been the chief 
contriver of the plot of 1583. All Jesuits, seminary 
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priests, and. other priests of the Homan Church were 
ordered to leave the country within forty days under the 
Increased penalty of high treason. <A.ll who should he*" 
theuX come seminarists after the passing of the statute, 
1585-87 declared traitors unless they returned to 

England within six months and took the oath of supre- 
macy, All who knowingly relieved or harboured any 
Jesuit or seminary priest were declared guilty of felony 
and liable to suffer death. All who willingly gave 
money or relief to any Jesuit or seminary priest, or for 
the support of any seminary or Jesuit college, were de- 
clared liable to a pwmunire. Finally, those who, 
knowing that any Jesuit or seminary priest was in the 
realm, did not give information to the magistrates were 
to be punished by fine and imprisonments Two years 
later another statute empowered the Queen to enter 
upon the lands of any recusant who was in arrear with 
his 20Z. fine, and appropriate all his personalty and 
two-thirds of his real property by way of forfeiture.® In 
1586 occurred Babington’s conspiracy, in which Ballard, 
a Eoman Catholic priest, Morgan, and many other well- 
known members of the younger section of Eoman 
Catholics were all implicated, and which undoubtedly 
included in its scope the murder of the Queen. It was 
the discovery of this plot that finally determined Eliza- 
beth to listen to the counsels of Walsingham, and to 
put Mary to death as the only way of preserving her 
own life and monarchy. It was the death of Mary that 
finally brought matters to a crisis and led to the Spanish 
Armada. 

Directly the political and religious war that had 
> 27 Eliz c . 2 . « 29 Eliz . c * 6. 
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been waged so long between Elizabeth and the Counter- 
Reformation left the byways of conspiracy and in- 
The Spanish for the straightforward path of simple 

Armada coiiquest, the internal difficulty lost half of its 
terrors. As long as the foreign enemies of Elizabeth’s 
throne were using the differences of religious belief 
among Elizabeth’s subjects to clothe a political aggi-es- 
sion with the garb of a missionary work, and as long as 
the Government was determined to meet that aggression 
by a counter attack upon difference of religious belief, 
it was impossible for a Roman Catholic to be at once 
faithful to his religion and loyal to the Queen j it was 
impossible for the Government to treat the denial of the 
Royal Supremacy except as an admission of traitorous 
conviction. Directly the Pope and Philip II. directed 
the Armada against the shores of England, the difficulty 
hitherto so insoluble was solved. Men who were unable 
theoretically to subscribe to the supremacy of the Queen, 
because it militated against that of the Pope, had no 
difficulty in defending with their lives the throne of 
the Queen against the organised attack of the Pope. 
The Government, which felt bound to treat all Roman 
Catholics as the traitors which the Pope would have 
them to be, had no difficulty in accepting the assistance 
of men whom they knew as a fact to be thoroughly loyal. 
So it happened that daring the terrible year 1588, when 
the freedom of England and of Europe was trembling in 
the balance, not one English Roman Catholic increased 
the peril of his country by forgetting the duties of pa- 
triotism in his zeal for the spread of his religion. 

Elizabeth made but a poor return for such devotion. 
Directly the danger of the Armada was over, the pro- 
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seeutions under the penal laws began afresh. It ap- 
peared as if the Government were determined to prove 
Continuance that it was not the political but the relisrious 

of the policy i ^ 

of repression beliei 01 its suDjects that it was attacking. 
The throne of Elizabeth was now safe from the armed 
attempts of Pope or Jesuit. Though her person was 
still in danger from plots of assassination, those plots 
w'ero now the work of a small section of obscure fanatics, 
and were no longer countenanced by ambassadors or 
hatched by cardinals. Nevertheless, the penal laws were 
put into force relentlessly. 

By an Act passed in 1593 recusants were forbidden 
to move more than five miles from their usual place of 
Presiipenai abode under pain of forfeiture.^ The recusancy 
1593 ’ fines were rigorously imposed, and the gaols 

became so full of recusants that serious complaints 
were made by the magistrates of the expense which fell 
upon the country in consequence. Domiciliary visits by 
poursuivants and priest-hunters were frequent, and were 
peculiarly galling to the pride of the Roman Catholic 
gentry. Between the date of the defeat of the Armada 
and the death of the Queen, over one hundred persons, 
including a considerable number of laymen and two 
women, suffered death under one section or another of 
the penal laws. Although some of these may have 
been guilty of harbouring treasonable designs, the vast 
majority of them were prosecuted for simply obeying 
their ordinary religious duties. 

The main fault of the Acts was that they drew no 
distinction between the guilty and the innocent. The 
political agitator who circulated copies of the bull of 
* 35 Eliz , c . 2. 
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deposition among tlie disaffected, and tlie humble Roman 
Catholic Priest, who absolved and reconciled to the 
Defects of Ohurch thosG whom he believed bad fallen into 
the policy iieresy, and even the man who, when pub- 
licly asked in a court of law whether he believed that 
the Queen was a heretic, could not conscientiously say 
that in his opinion she was not, were all confused to- 
gether under a general charge of high treason. In a 
crisis as severe as that through which England was 
passing, it may have been necessary for the Legislature 
to arm the Government with weapons so doubly edged 
in their nature ; but if so, it was the bounden duty of 
the Government to take special care to whom the use 
of such weapons was entrusted. The real weight of 
the accusation of religious persecution brought against 
Elizabeth’s government and the Church of England does 
not lie so much in the nature of the penal legislation, 
severe though no doubt it was, as in the way in which 
that legislation was used. Exceptional legislation of this 
character, put in force by spies, informers, and priest- 
hunters, like Topcliffe and his associates, and resulting 
in the conviction and death of some 200 men and 
women as traitors, against two-thirds of whom not one 
single piece of evidence of an overt act of treason was 
even alleged, cannot be looked upon in any other light 
than as legislation used by the Government, if not in- 
tended by Parliament, for purposes of persecution. 

By treating the problem of religious division, as it 
presented itself on the Roman Catholic side, by the 
simple remedy of persecution, the Government of Eliisa- 
both laid up for itself and for the Ohurch of England in 
the future the heritage of a constant menace and of an 
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unreasoning fear. The strength of Roman Catholicism 
in England has lain since the days of Elizabeth, partly 
in the magnificent unhistorical assumption of monopoly, 
illustrated so strikingly by the ‘ Tu es Petrus,’ which in 
gigantic letters of purple mosaic decorates the dome of 
the great basilica of the Vatican ; partly in the tradition 
and solidity which attach to a system and an institu- 
tion like that of the Papacy, so venerable, so romantic, 
so successful ; but far more in the perseverance and 
quiet endurance of two hundred and fifty years of steady 
repression varied only by outbursts of childish per- 
secution, which has characterised the history of the 
English Roman Catholics. Men have felt irresistibly 
drawn to a religion which has suffered so much and 
done so much. They have been attracted by its misfor- 
tunes and its reality. It has been logical yet inte- 
resting, cosmopolitan yet personal. Nevertheless it has 
throughout its history been felt distinctly to be foreign. 
That it has been organised as a system outside of, and 
in many respects antagonistic to, the national life, and 
for many years a constant menace to the Church and 
the Government of England, is due in the first place to 
Pius V. and Gregory XIII., and in the second place to 
the policy of religious persecution which Elizabeth 
adopted and the Church supported, as the best weapon 
with which to meet the attacks directed against her. 
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CHAPTER III. 

ELIZABETH AND THE PURITANS. 

While Elizabeth, with the nation at her back, waa 
thus battling to the death, not always wisely, but 
The spread always manfully and successfully, against 
ot^aivin- aggression and internal sedition, she 

was threatened with another difficulty at home, which 
was eventually to prove far more formidable to her system 
of government than any danger from abroad. During 
the years which had elapsed since her accession, re- 
ligious opinion in England had been fast becoming 
more and more Calvinistic. The bulk of the Clergy, 
brought up amid the disputes and the doubts of the 
Reformation, had learned contentedly to acquiesce in 
every form of worship prescribed by authority which 
was reasonably orthodox, and had found it impossible 
to be enthusiastic about any. As we have seen, the 
devout among the Englishmen of the times of Edward 
and Mary had naturally been drawm towards the two 
extremes of Rome and Geneva. After the accession 
of Elizabeth this tendency became even moi'e marked. 
Elizabeth bad succeeded in inducing some of the Marian 
exiles, who had taken refuge at Basel and Zurich to 
accept Bishoprics ; but a measure which was necessary 
to preserve the appearance of unity was fatal to interior 
discipline. Diocese differed from diocese in the doc- 
trine taught and the forms used. In days when uni- 
formity was the policy of all parties, and toleration of 
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differences was considered inadmissible — wMle tlie 
Eoman system presented to the devout an assump- 
tion of monopoly wbicb dazzled the intellect, and a 
reality of devotion which won the heart; while Cal- 
vinism offered a masterful logic which enslaved the 
mind, and an organised discipline which dominated the 
will — the Church of England held out but a doubtful 
and hesitating compromise, which none of its own de- 
fenders pretended as yet to be more than tolerable, and 
about which there seemed to be nothing certain or per- 
manent except the Royal Supremacy and the High 
Commission Court. It was not therefore surprising 
that the younger Clergy, trained under Elizabeth, in 
the full glow of the death-struggle with Spain, secure 
of the sympathy of many of the Bishops, and the sup- 
port of Leicester and Cecil at the council-table, should 
have ardently embraced the only logical and definite 
religious system that was presented to them. 

Elizabeth herself was no theologian and despised 
theological disputation, but she was an uncompromising 
Its danger disciplinarian : and when the Calvinism thus 

totlieGo- ^ ^ _ . 

vernmeat Spreading qiiickly over the land, and annex- 
ing to itself most of what was honest and real in the 
English Church, moved forward from being a system 
of belief confined to the mind, to being a system of 
religious discipline which was to be put into practice, 
it ran counter to her most cherished principles of order 
and of religion. She saw in it, as James I. saw in it 
afterwards, a system incompatible with, because rival 
to, monarchy ; a system equally imperious, equally in- 
fallible, and more divine. She found herself accordingly 
threatened on both sides at once. Abroad, Pius Y. and 
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PMlip 11. were directing tlie forces of tlie Coiinter- 
Reformation against her as the leader and px'otector oi 
the Protestant heretics, while she herself was espous- 
ing the cause of Calvinists bj supporting the Dutch 
against Philip II. , and the Huguenots against the 
Guises. At home, she was passing penal laws against 
Protestant heretics who separated from the Church, 
and was directing all the force of her g'overnment to 
check the spread of Calvinist organisation. 

Both the Calvinist problem and the Roman Catho- 
lic problem were met with the same weapon of religious 
uniformity, but in dealing with the former she was on 
much safer ground. ^However severe her enforcement 
of conformity might be, there was no fear that she 
would forfeit the confidence of the Calvinists as long 
as she continued to be the champion of Protestant- 
ism abroad. More than this, there was no need for 
her in her war against the Calvinists to pry closely into 
the opinions they held, provided they were conform- 
able ; for there was nothing necessarily opposed to her 
government in their opinions, though there might be 
much in their organisation. It was nonconformit}’', 
not Calvinism, that she dreaded. Just in the same 
way, there was no reason why a Calvinist should not 
he conformable, unless he happened to live in a parish 
where the full ceremonial of the Church was rigidly 
insisted upon. In by far the larger number of parishes, 
as we see from the Bishop’s Visitation articles, the diffi- 
culty was to exact even the minimum of ceremonial 
allowed in the Advertisements of 1565 ; and in that 
minimum there was nothing retained which had not 
received the sanction of the Calvinist theologians at 
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Znricli and Basel. The enforcement of religions nni- 
formitj by Elizabeth against Eoman Catholic and 
Calvinist was subject, therefore, to an important differ- 
ence : the Roman Catholics were proceeded against for 
their opinions, because their opinions not only prevented 
them from obeying the law, but had also been made 
incompatible with loyalty by the Pope ; but the Cal- 
vinists were proceeded against principally because 
they organised themselves into bodies which were 
consciously or unconsciously in rivalry with the Church, 
and might possibly be dangerous to the Government. 

We have already seen that on the accession of 
Elizabeth many Protestants agreed to accept the Prayer 
Formation ^^^1 Episcopal government, because 

pajiylrsf looked upon the compromise enforced by 
churoii Elizabeth as by no means final, but merely a 
step towards a more complete reformation in the future. 
As time went on, and Protestant opinions in the ex- 
treme form of Calvinism spread rapidly over the land, 
became dominant at the Universities, and commanded 
the allegiance of most of the earnest and the intellectual 
among the younger clergy, this party naturally increased 
greatly, both in number and importance. It was found 
by experience that many of the evils anticipated by the 
leaders of the party from the retention of so much of 
what they considered to be superstitious in doctrine 
and ceremonial in the Elizabethan Prayer Book and 
Injunctions, had no foundation in fact. In spite of the 
efforts of the Queen and some of the BishoiDs, opinion 
was so divided at the council-table, and even on the 
Episcopal bench, that it was impossible, except in iso- 
lated instances, to enforce the law as it stood. What- 
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ever iiiiglit be the teaching and the discipline laid down 
in the formularies of the Church, as a matter of fact 
the Calvinists were actiially" enjoying the freedom of 
that faller reformation to which they had looked for- 
ward. Ail that was now wanting to reduce the Olmrcli 
of England to the ^ pattern of the best reformed Churches ’ 
and make the law of the Church agree with the prac- 
tice of the majority of Churchmen. On the other 
hand, it was the object of Elizabeth, and after her of 
Whitgift, of Bancroft, and of Land, to make the prac- 
tice of Churchmen agree with the law of the Church. 
Here in a nutshell lies the secret of the whole internal 
difficulties of the Church during the seventeenth cen- 
tury. 

Two parties quickly evolved themselves out of the 
mass of Englishmen who held Oalvinistic opinions; 
TUePuri- namely, those who were willing to conform to 
tans requirements of the Queen, and those who 

were not. To both is often given indiscriminately by 
historians the name of Puritan, but it seems more 
correct, and certainly is more convenient, to restrict the 
use of this name to those who are sometimes called con- 
forming Puritans — namely, to those who, holding Oal- 
vinistic doctrines foreign to the teaching of the Church, 
and using a ceremonial for the most part contrary to 
the law of the Church, nevertheless claimed to he faith- 
ful members and true representatives of the Church, 
not for wliat she was, but for what they fully believed 
she intended, and was going, to be. These are the 
men who played so large a part in the ecclesiastical 
struggles of the reign of Ohaides I,; men who derived 
much of their influence in the nation from their close 
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union witli tlie party of liberty in Parliament • men who 
were willing to tolerate an Episcopal and sacerdotal 
Church system as long, and as long only, as it abstained 
from asserting its principles, and was capable of being 
worked in tbeir own interests. To the other party 
The Non- belongs the name of Nonconformist, 

conformists Carried their Calvinist 

principles a little further, and added to the negations of 
their Protestant creed either a belief in Presbyterian- 
ism as the divinely ordered system of Church govern- 
ment, or such a conscientious abhorrence of Episcopacy 
and Church order as made them consider obedience to 
it to be a positive sin. 

It was against Nonconformist organisation that 
Elizabeth’s efforts were chiefly directed. The Bishops 
The enforce- Were the officers charged with the execution 

ment of con- , ^ 

formity of her wishes. Throughout the struggle we 
find them continually petitioning the Queen to call in 
the power of Parliament to enforce the conformity she 
desired. This the Queen saw readily enough was 
merely because they themselves were lukewarm in 
the cause, and wished to see the burden shifted on 
other shoulders, so with equal determination she called 
upon them to put in force the powers they had got be- 
fore they demanded others. And, indeed, those powers 
were amply sufficient. By the Act of Uniformity (1559) 
the Prayer Book had been incorporated into an Act of 
Parliament, and the ceremonial prescribed by that book 
was legally binding upon all Clergy. It was true that 
by the Advertisements of 1565 the simpler ceremonial of 
the use of the cope in cathedrals, and of the surplice in 
parish churches, had been permitted instead of that of 
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tlie cliasuble and of tlie other Eucharistic vestments 
enjoined hy the Act; but the Advertisements were not 
of statutory force, and only represented the policy which 
the Bishops found it expedient at that time to adopt. 
By the same Act, to be absent from the parish church 
on Sunday was a punishable offence. By the Act of 
Supremacy of 1559, as amended in 1562, the Bishops 
were empowered to require any suspected person to take 
the oath of supremacy, and repeated refusal incurred 
the penalty of treason. By virtue of the 8th section of 
the Act of 1559 the Court of High Commission was 
established, which had especial cognizance of all acts 
which in any way contravened the Queen’s supremacy 
or ecclesiastical law. 

Conformity to the Church, both by attendance at 
her services and none other, and obedience to her laws, 
was prescribed by Act of Parliament, and guarded by 
the ancient jurisdiction of the Episcopal and Archiepis- 
copal courts, and the new and more formidable engine 
of the High Commission. When it is remembered that 
since the days of Henry VIII. it had been usual for 
courts to treat disobedience to ecclesiastical law as an 
offence against the Supremacy, and so to bring contu- 
macious disobedience under the treason laws, and that 
excommunication, which was the severest punishment 
known to the spiritual courts, involved imprisonment, 
it will not probably be thought that the weapons ready 
to the hands of the Bishops for the enforcement of disci- 
pline were either too rusty or too blunt for the purpose. 
The struggle, therefore, took the form throughout of a 
disciplinary war between the Bishops, armed with the 
statutory terrors of the High Commission Court and the 
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royal prerogative, and tlie Calvinist Nonconformists, 
strong in tlieir conviction of personal infallibility, and 
supported by the sympathy of the whole Puritan 
party, and even of some of the Bishops themselves. The 
Queen herself carefully kept in the background ; and 
though she was really urging the enforcement of con- 
formity, the odium did not fall on her. The Bishops, 
by consenting to act merely as the henchmen of the 
Government — the royal officers for the carrying out 
of that department of the royal policy — fitly brought 
upon themselves and their order the hatred of their 
fellow-countrymen, who saw in them, not the fathers 
and leaders of religion, but the exponents and enforcers 
of law. 

The war began in the enforcement by Archbishop 
Parker in 1565 of the Advertisements as containing 
Measures of minimum of ceremonial that would be 
Barker tolerated. In 1566 the clergy of London were 
required to make the declaration of conformity which 
was appended to the Advertisements, and thirty-seven 
were suspended or deprived for refusal. Some of the 
deprived ministers continued to conduct services and 
preach in spite of their deprivation, and so were formed 
the first bodies of Nonconformists organised in England. 
In 1567 more than one hundred of these Nonconformists 
were seized at Plumber’s Hall and imprisoned, but it 
was soon found impossible to check the spread of their 
meetings by law. They formed a centre at Wandsworth. 
They formulated their opinions and published their 
grievances in a literature of tracts which poured forth 
all over the country, and soon learning to turn against 
the whole system of the Church the objections which 
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they had originally entertained oiily against some cere- 
monies, they took np a position of conscientious hostility 
to the Cliurch, from which it was impossible to dislodge 
them except by the unlikely means of conversion or the 
impossible one of expatriation. 

The objections against the Church system thus 
formulated sprang from two very different sources, and 
rormation led to the formation of the two great Calvinistic 
bodies of bodies which we find opposed to the Church 
formists during the civil war, and which constituted the 
bulk of the Nonconfoimiist party at the Restoration, i.e, 
the Independents and the Presbyterians. 

Robert Browne, a relative of Lord Burghley, and a 
clergyman beneficed in the eastern counties, became 
The i2ide- convinced of the wickedness of remaining in 
pendents ^ Ohurch which retained an Episcopal organi- 
sation. Asserting the principle that each congregation 
was a law to itself, he formed throughout the country 
bodies of Christians organised on the Congregational or, 
as it was then called, the Independent model, to whom 
separation was the first of duties, inasmuch as the 
separate congregation, and not the visible Church, was 
the true ark of salvation. Browne himself, after having 
been frequently imprisoned, fled to Holland ; but when 
there he again changed his opinions, conformed to the 
Church, and ended his days in the possession of his 
English benefice. 

In Brown© is seen the worst side of the Noncon- 
formists. In Barrow and Johnson, who are the real 
founders of Independency, is seen the better and more 
spiritual side. Underneath the disputes about cere- 
monial and about Church discipline, underlying the 
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accusations so freely cast against tlie Clergy that they 
were dumb dogs, an unpreaching ministry, against the 
Bishops that they were lordly prelates and greedy 
wolves, beneath even the scurrility of the Martin Mar- 
prelate tracts, can be discerned a true religious principle. 
The yearning after a more direct communion between 
God and the soul than was oiffered by a Church which 
had for the time deposed the Sacraments from their place 
in the Christian system, was trying to find expression 
in a sense of personal election and individual mission. 

This desire for a true spiritual religion, which drove 
the more earnest and uncompromising of the Calvinists, 
The Pro- followors of Browue and of Barrow, 

phesyings Separation from the Church and exile 

from their country, led among the Puritan party in the 
Church to the meetings known as Prophesyings, or 
Exercises. ^ The ministers within a precinct ’ (says 
Bacon in describing them) ^ did meet upon a week day 
in some principal town where there was some ancient 
grave minister that was president, and an auditory ad- 
mitted of gentlemen or other persons of leisure. Then 
every minister successively, beginning with the youngest, 
did handle one and the same part of Scripture, spending 
severally some quarter of an hour or better, and in the 
whole some two hours ; and so, the exercise being begun 
and concluded with prayer, and the president giving a 
text for the next meeting, the assembly was dissolved. 
And this was, as I take it, a fortnight’s exercise ; which, 
in my opinion, was the best way to frame and train up 
preachers to handle the word of God as it ought to be 
handled, that hath been practised.’ * 

^ Bacon, Considerations on the Haeijication of the ClmreK 
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It was the misfortime of the Church under Queen 
Elizabeth to be compelled to suppress all efforts of re- 
Theirsup- ligious zcal, at a time when she herself was 
Eiizabetii ^ lamentably deficient in spiritual power. Arch- 
bishop Grindal, Parhhurst, Bishop of ISTorwich, and 
others among the Bishops, looking upon the Prophesy- 
ings merely as Bacon did afterwards from their religions 
side, as devotional meetings for the edification of the 
Clergy and the better understanding of the Scriptures, 
welcomed them as a step towards the renewal of 
spiritual life. They issued instructions for their regu- 
lation, and even refused to obey the Queen's order for 
their suppression. Elizabeth, in her hearty dislike of 
theological controversy, and her suspicion of possible 
development in a political direction, looked upon the 
Prophesyings as dangerous gatherings of disaffected 
spirits, which, when stirred by the religious zeal evoked 
by controversy, could not fail to increase the diJBiculties 
already so formidable in the way of her policy of re- 
ligious uniformity. In 1576 she issued her instructions 
to the Bishops for their suppression. Grindal refused 
to obey, and addressed a letter of remonstrance to the 
Queen which was couched in terms of severe rebuke, 
and even went the length of recalling the quarrel be- 
tween Ambrose and Theodosius. By an act of high- 
handed prerogative the Archbishop was sequestered for 
five years for his disobedience, but during that time ho 
still received the emoluments and discharged many of 
the ordinary duties of his oflSce. Before his death a 
reconciliation was effected, which put an end to an in- 
cident alike creditable to the courage of the Archbishop 
and the temper of the Queen. It is easy to imagine 
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tlie way in wliicb. Henry VIII. or Louis XIV. would 
hare treated so j)lain-spoken an adviser. 

A far more serious danger than tliat from tlie Pro- 
pLesyings threatened the Church from the deliberate 
TiiePresby- attempt made by the Puritans towards the 
terians Elizabeth’s reign to introduce the 

Genevan discipline under cover of the formularies of 
the Church. Unlike the Brownists and Barrowists, 
who maintained a different form of polity from that of 
the Church j and when it was not accepted by the Bishops 
formed separate organisations of their own to carry it 
out; unlike the advocates of the Prophesyings, who 
merely added to the* authorised public services of the 
Church unauthorised and private devotional meeiings ; 
these Puritans tried to erect a system of Presbyterian 
discipline inside the pale of the Church. By render- 
ing an outward conformity to the law in order to 
avoid persecution, under cover of that conformity 
they sought to establish a separate disciplinary ma- 
chinery of their own which should supersede that of 
the Church. It was, therefore, little less than an 
attempt to revolutionise — or rather, as it would appear 
to them, to develoxoe the reformation of the Church by 
a subtle and underhand policy, instead of attempting 
to do it through the ordinary machinery of Convocation 
and Parliament. It was all the more dangerous from 
the strong sympathy which the attempt met with from 
the neighbouring Presbyterianism just established in 
Scotland, and the dominant Calvinism of Protestant 
Europe. 

As early as 1571, Thomas Cartwright, the Maigaret 
Professor of Divinity at Cambridge, was expelled from 
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tlie University tliroiigli the instrumentality of Wliitgift, 
the Vice-Chancellor, for his advocacy of Presbyterian 
Attempt to principles. In 1572, in conjunction with other 
tiie prLby- divines, he published two addresses to Parlia- 
system meut, Under the title of the first and second 
Admonitions, which contained an elaborate attack upon 
the Church, and asserted strongly the divine origin of 
the Genevan discipline. In 1580, Cartwright and 
Travers, who though a graduate of Cambridge had only 
received Presbyterian ordination abroad, published the 
Book of Discipline, in which the Genevan system was 
adapted to the needs of England, and which was in- 
tended to form an authorised scheme of Church govern- 
ment for the Puritan party. In 1582 the system was 
formally established in full working order. A board of 
Puritan Clergy was formed in each district called a 
cloLsm or conference, and provision was made for the 
consolidation of these classes into a national assembly, 
which should meet in London at the time of the session 
of Parliament. In each parish was to be formed a con- 
sistory, which should include lay members elected for 
that purpose ; but the real direction of the movement 
lay entirely in the hands of the classis. To it apper- 
tained the power of deciding in each particular case 
how much or how little of the ceremonial required by 
law the minister might be permitted to use, and to it 
was entrusted the still more important task of deciding 
on the qualification of candidates for the ministry and 
of giving them their ^ call/ When the classis had thus 
conferred Presbyterian orders upon a man, he was 
directed to apply to the Bishop for the legal rite. In 
this way a complete Church system on the Presbyterian 
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model was formed, wliicli was to work in obedience to 
the Chiircli system already established, by treating it 
as a mere legal appendage, until the time came when, 
undermined from below, it might be successfully and 
entirely overthrown. 

From the first, thei-efore, there wms a strong dis- 
tinction visible between the Independents and the 
Difference Fresbyterians. The origin of the one was to 
indcpena-^^^ be fouud wholly in religious conviction, that 
th?presby- Other was tainted with political mo- 

teriaus tives. The one demanded scope for the free 
expansion of the soul towards God, in accordance with 
the sacred dictates of private judgment. The other sought 
to impose upon all a system as infallible, as sacerdotal, 
and far more narrow than that of Borne ; ‘ for presbyter 
is but old priest writ large.’ 

The strength of the Independents lay in a distinctly 
spiritual conception of the nature of religion. To them 
The spiritual P^dvate judgment was so sacred, and the 
e!S^y inde-^ ^ Spirit ’ of religion so vital, that all forms or 
pendency organisation appeared of necessity to cramp 
the free action of the soul, and to come fatally between 
man and God. To the ‘ sectaries,’ as they were soon 
emphatically called, not merely the Church system, but 
any system at all, was contrary to true religion. They 
believed in the Galvinistic doctrines of election and re- 
proba^tion, and in the Galvinistic view of the Sacraments ; 
but the essential principle of their religion lay rather 
in the strong sense of the personal tie between God 
and the soul than in any theological conception of the 
’way in which that tie was formed, and the limitations 
to which it was subject. This individualism led them 
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into difficulties witli the Queen and the Bishops, and 
the mere existence of those difficulties was sufficient to 
show them how incompatible with their beliefs was an 
Episcopal form of Church government. They were thus 
led on to an attack upon Episcopacy, in which they 
found themselves acting in concert with the Presby- 
terians, but on very different grounds. The one 
asserted strenuously the right of the individual soul, or 
of the individual congregation, to settle for itself, as it 
were, the terms of its communion with God, It denied 
strenuously the right of the civil power to interfere with 
relations so sacred and personal. The other believed 
that outside of the Genevan discipline and the Presby- 
terian system was no salvation, and wished to enforce 
that belief upon others by means of the civil power. 
Both agreed in an irreconcilable hostility to Episcopacy, 
the one because it wanted to abolish all systeins, the 
other because it wanted to establish the Presbyterian 
system. 

In the stress which it laid upon the spiritual 
character of religion. Independency found itself allied 
Mystical pophaps iu some cases the parent of, 

m^ntsof In. mystical developments of religious zeal, 
dependency ^j^ich Were Very far removed from the doc- 
trines of Calvin. Whenever men's minds are deeply 
stirred by religions emotion, a mystical and trans- 
cendental view of religion is sure to win its way into 
prominence among the more spiritually-minded of 
mankind. The teaching of Love is opposed to the 
teaching of Law, the consolations of communion with 
the Divine to the satisfaction of obedience. Usually 
such manifestations of the mystical spirit have been 
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developed witliin tlie pale of tlie Ckurcli; bat in the 
sixteenth century, partly perhaps as a reaction against 
the more forbidding parts of the Oalvinistic creed, partly 
as a natural expression of a true longing for union 
■with God, many sects arose whose tenets were founded 
upon a mystical view of Christianity. Among the 
more important of these sects were the Tamily of Love, 
founded in 1541 by Henry Hiclaes of Munster, and 
the Mennonite Baptists, founded by Menno Simons in 
Holland about the year 1537. Freed from the safe- 
guard of Catholic tradition and principle, they soon de- 
generated into fanaticism, but they had a considerable 
following in England, and exercised an appreciable 
influence upon George Fox and the early Quakers. 

It was to the Mennonite Churches of Holland that 
such developments of the spirit of Independency in 
England were chiefly due. Many of the English fol- 
lowers of Barrow took refuge with them in Amsterdam 
or at New Plymouth from the attacks of Whitgift, but 
until the time of the Commonwealth their history 
belongs rather to Holland than to England.^ In the 
England of Elizabeth there was little room for the 
manifestation of any religious enthusiasm whatsoever. 
The policy which put an end to the Prophesyings was 
equally directed to the expatriation of the zealous 
Independents and the suppression of the rival Presby- 
terians. 

‘ The connexion between English Independency and the mystical 
Protestant sects of Holland, and their influence upon the rise of 
Quakerism, is well worked out in Barclay’s Inner Life of the Jleligioits 
Soewties of the Commonwealth, 
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Of this policy Whitgift, the adversary of Cartwright 
at Cambridge, who succeeded Grindal in the primacy 
Archbishop 1583, is the foremost exponent. He was the 
\vhitgift leader of the school to which most prominent 
members of the Church of England belonged at that 
time. A Calvinist in doctrine, altbough himself con- 
tent with the formularies of the Church as they stood, 
he was willing to go some lengths towards meeting the 
difficulties of the Puritans in matters of faith. To him 
the great struggle with Spain, which was now approach- 
ing its climax, was the all-absorbing fact which decided 
all questions of politics and religion. England was to 
him the last refuge and the staunchest champion of 
Protestantism and freedom. To be untrue to England’s 
Queen, to be in opposition to England’s Government, 
was to be on the side of the enemy. Conformity to the 
law, ecclesiastical and civil, was the first duty, not only 
of every good citizen, but of every good Protestant. 
Nonconformist scruples were little better than rank 
treachery. 

Such a position was one with which all could sym- 
pathise during a great national crisis, but it was not 
Tiie Lam- reasoning upon which the policy of 

betiiArticies Ciiurch, with regard either to Puritans or 

Nonconformists, could be based for all time. Whitgift 
himself seems to have felt this. His acceptance of the 
Lambeth Articles of 1695 was jDrobably intended as 
the first step in a policy which was to reconcile the 
Puritans to the Church and render them innocuous to 
the Government. By assimilating the doctrines of the 
Church to the dominant Calvinism, but retaining the 
form of Episcopal discipline, he sought to establish a 
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system more consonant to monarcliy than that of the 
‘ Genevan platform/ The event proved that the Arch- 
bishop had underestimated the strength of orthodoxy in 
the nation, or at any rate had pitched his note too high. 
The Calvinism of the Articles was too pronounced for 
statesmen like the Queen and Burghley to accept, and 
was abhorrent to the rising school of theologians repre- 
sented by Andrewes and Overall. To the former, such 
statements as those contained in the first and last of 
the Articles, ^ That Ood from eternity hath predestinated 
some to life^ some He hath rep'ohated to deaths and that 
^ it is not placed in the loill or ^ower of every man to he 
saved, seemed to be a direct incentive to lawlessness. 
‘ They were charging God with cruelty/ said Burghley, 
‘ and might make men desperate in their wickedness/ 
To Andrewes the whole scheme of the Articles, pro- 
pounding as they did a most rigid statement of capri- 
cious election and reprobation by God, irrespective of 
the efforts of man, seemed to be opxoosed to the doctrine 
of the Incarnation, as it had always been taught in the 
Catholic Church. Whitgift accordingly, finding him- 
self in opposition to the Court, and to much of the 
religious feeling of the nation, was content to let the 
matter drop, and hand on to his successors the Puritan 
difficulty still unsolved. 

Meanwhile he wms uncompromising in his efforts to 
rid the Church of Nonconformists. Whatever might 
Eepressire eventually done by authority to meet their 
SStNon- reasonable difficulties in the matter of doc- 
conformists trine, nothing could excuse them from the 
obligation of obedience to the law as it stood. In 1583 
he compelled all who exercised any ecclesiastical juris- 
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diction to subscribe to the Eojal SniDremacy^ tlie Prayer 
Book; and tlie Tliirty-nine Articles. He obtained fuller 
powers for the High Commission Court to deal witli 
offenders, by wliicli the court was empowered to tender 
an oath (usually known as the oath officio) to all 
persons suspected of Nonconformity, pledging them to 
an ex animo acceptance of the Church system. These 
proceedings naturally raised a storm of opposition 
among the Puritans. Urged on by Leicester, the Puri- 
tan party in 1584 made an unsuccessful effort to pro- 
cure the sanction of Parliament to Cartwright’s Book of 
Discipline. The attempt failed, partly through the 
readiness shown by the Primate to effect reforms in the 
Church in procuring the passing of the canons of that 
year, and partly through the opposition of the Queen 
and Burghiey j yet it was well known that Whitgift’s 
uncompromising policy was looked upon with no great 
favour at the council-table, and that Burghiey himself 
had described the procedure as in his ‘ simple judgment 
too much savouring of the Roman Inquisition, and 
rather a device to seek for offenders than to reform any.’ 
Secure, however, of Elizabeth’s support, and fully con- 
vinced in his own mind of the justice of his cause, the 
Archbishop persisted. 

In 1583 two Independents, named Oop23er and 
Thacker, were executed for libels against the Queen's 
Persecution Government, perpetrated by circulating the 
cornSste^^ writings of Robert Browne. In 1590 Cart- 
wright and sixteen other ministers were committed to 
prison for refusing to take the ex officio oath. In 1591 
and 1593, Nicholas TJdal and William Penny were con- 
demned, and the latter executed, for taking part in the 
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libels of the Martin Marprelate controversy. The prisons 
were soon filled with men who from conscientious 
scruples refused to take the required oaths, although 
many of them were quite willing to conform in fact. 
Some were kept in prison for years, and apparently 
even tortured, in the vain hope of thus inducing them 
to obey the law. It soon became apparent that perse- 
cution of this sort was just as certain to fail in its object, 
when applied to the religious zeal of the Protestant 
Nonconformist, as when applied to that of the Jesuits 
and Seminary priests. Taught by experience, Elizabeth 
and her ministers were afraid of increasing the evil they 
sought to destroy by continuing to people the prisons 
with sufferers for religion’s sake. They determined to 
adopt the safer expedient of driving away the disease 
they could not cure. In 1593, Elizabeth at last yielded 
to the demands which had been so continuously urged 
by the Bishops, and invoked the authority of Parliament 
to enforce and increase their disciplinary powers. 

A statute was passed ^ which provided that any per- 
son obstinately refusing to repair to church for the 
The statute space of a uionth without lawful cause, or 

of bauisli- ^ 1 I T 

meiit being present at any unlawful assemblies 
under pretence of religious exercise, should make sub- 
mission in the form provided by the Act, and on 
refusing to make such submission should suffer banish- 
ment. This statute made Nonconformity a matter to be 
dealt with by the judges at common law, instead of by 
the Bishops in the courts ecclesiastical, and the Non- 
conformists very soon found out the difference. 

Presbyterianism had really never had much hold 
^ 35 Eliz. c. 1. 
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oven ov6r its apologists. They were actuated much 
more by a dislike of the Episcopal regimen than by a 
devotion to Presbyterianism, and they readily 
Its success indistinguishable mass of 

conforming Puritans when they found themselves face 
to face with the whole powers of the Government. 
They were content to wait for the time when the death 
of Elizabeth should give them, as they hoped, a sove- 
reign after their own heart, trained in the purest prin- 
ciples of Scotch Presbyterianism. The Independents, 
left to themselves, were obliged to give way before a 
storm which they could not weather. Conscientious to 
the last, they left the land which would no longer afford 
them protection except at the cost of their principles. 
Most of them went to Holland, where they found a field 
of Calvinistic controversy open to them, which was 
thoroughly congenial to their pragmatic spirit; some of 
them to North America with the Queen’s sanction, and 
even approbation, for it was only in England that she 
thought it necessary, for the safety of her throne, to 
allow no religion but her own. During the rest of 
Elizabeth’s reign she was free from difficulties of Non- 
conformity. 

In reviewing the religious condition of the nation 
during the reign of Elizabeth, we cannot fail to be 
Bstimateoi struck by the progress which the spirit of 
® Puritanism has made. There can he no doubt 
on which side the victory lay, if the struggle between 
authority and private judgment, which we have been 
recording, is looked upon as the struggle between the 

It is more correct, perhaps, to look upon it as the 
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struggle between the principles of uniformity and of 
division, and from that point of view the verdict might 
be different. It is Whitgift’s great merit that he pre- 
served the framework of the ecclesiastical constitution. 
There was a real danger that the whole structure might 
fall, that an irreparable breach might be made with the 
Christianity of the past, and that England might be 
given over to be the prey of hundreds of sects, too 
much occupied with their own rivalries to bestow a 
thought upon the weakness of a divided nation. Prom 
this catastrophe the fearless and uncompromising dis- 
ciplinarian saved his country. Without sympathy with 
the higher aspirations of Churchmen, without any 
intellectual conception of the historical continuity of 
the Church, such as that which sustained Andrewes and 
Laud in the moments of deepest depression, Whitgift 
brought to her service, just at the time when it was most 
wanted, an indomitable will and a resistless energy 
which was determined that, come what might in the 
future, he at least would hand over to his successors 
the ecclesiastical system of the country unimpaired. 
Thus he preserved the foundation upon which others in 
happier times could build. 

But though the framework of the ecclesiastical 
constitution was preserved, though the foundation yet 
^Growth of remained unimpaired, the structure of religion 
ipuritanism among thinking men in Elizabeth’s 

time extended far outside the old limits. Religious 
England, outwardly Catholic, was inwardly Puritan. 
The best, the purest, the noblest of Elizabethan heroes 
were Puritans. The more energetic of the great Uni- 
versities was steeped in Puritanism. The most typical 
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poet of the Elizabethan age was a Puritan. Even to 
George Herbert, in the Ml flood of the Laudian 
movement a few years later, it seemed that the old 
Christianity which he loved so well was leaving Eng- 
land, though possibly to bear still more glorious fruits 
in the unknown West. 

Religion stands on tiptoe in our land, 

Ready to pass to the American strand. 

If we inquire where the strength of this great 
movement lay, why with so much of pride, of assurance, 
Principles of intolerance, which is so plainly visible, 
moyement Puritanism yet enlisted in its service so many 
of the noblest minds, obtained so complete a control 
over the hearts of men, commanded so easily and so 
thoroughly their devotion and their self-surrender, we 
phall fin d it in two great principles — the insistence 
upon the personal relation between God and man, and 
the hatred of a professional religion. If we want to 
see what Puritanism really was in its better aspects, 
we must go, not to the libels of Martin Marprelate or 
the disputations of Cartwright, but to the writings of 
Spenser and of Milton, to the lives and thoughts of 
Eliot, of W^iuthrop, and of Pym. In all alike is im- 
Hatredof planted the deep inextinguishable hatred of 
ticai abuses a corrupt Clergy, who ti'affio in holy things 
for their own benefit, and all of them, with too much 
of reason, pointed to such a Clergy in the Church of 
England. This is the great mainstay of the Puritan 
and Nonconformist attack upon the Church, that she 
was the abettor and the propagator of abuses. It is 
the consciousness of moral superiority in that which 
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appeared to them to be the most important of all moral 
duties, namely, unwoiidliness, that gave point to their 
denunciations. In the ^ Shepheard’s Calender,’ the 
Witness of earliest of his greater works, published in 
Spenser 1579^ Spenser strikes the note which is main- 
tained throughout : — 

These faytours little regarden their charge, 

While they, letting their sheep run at large, 

Passen their time, which should be sparely spent, 

In lustihede and wanton merryment. 

Thilke same bene shepheardes for the Devil’s stedde 
That playen when their flockes be unfedde. 

Well it is scene theyr sheep bene not their owne 
That letten them runne at random alone ; 

But they bene hyred for little pay 
Of other, that caren as little as they 
What fallen the flock so they have the fleece, 

And get all the gayne, paying but a peece. 

The time was once, and may againe retorne, 

When shepheards had none inheritaunce, 

Ne of land, nor fee in sufleraunce, 

But what might arise out of the bare sheepe, 

Were it more or less which they did keepe ; 

Well ywis was it with shepheards thoe 
Nought having nought feared they to forgoe, 

For Pan himselfe was their inheritaunce, 

And little served them for their mayntenaunce^ 

But tract of time and long prosperitie, 

That nource of vice, this of insolencie, 

Lulled the shepheards in such securitie, 

That non content with loyal obeysaunce. 

Some gan to gape for greedy governaunce, 
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And matcli them selfe with mighty potentates. 

Lovers of Lordship and troublers of states, 

Tho gan shepheard swaines to looken aloft, 

And leave to live hard, and learn to ligge soft, 

Tn the satire of ^ Mother Hubbard’s Tale ’ he puts 
into the month of the Priest a recommendation of the 
clerical life as one of little work and less responsibility. 

To feed men’s sonles, quoth he, is not in man, 

For they must feed themselves, do what we can ; 

We are but charged to lay the meate before, 

Eate they that list, we need to doo no more. 

Now once a week, upon the Sabbath day, 

It is enough to do our small devotion, 

And then to follow any merrie notion ; 

Nor are we tyde to fast but when we list, 

Ne to weave garments base of wollen twist ; 

But with the finest silks us to array, 

That before God we may appeare more gay. 

How different is this from George Herbert’s ideal ! 
^The country parson is exceedingly exact in his life, 
hehig holy, just, prudent, temperate, bold, grave in all 
his ways. And first, because country people live hardly, 
. . . the country parson is very circumspect in avoiding 
all covetousness, neither being greedy to get, nor nig- 
gai dly to keep, nor troubled to lose any worldly wealth, 
but in all his words and actions slighting and dises- 
teeming it even to a wondering that the world should 
0 much value wealth, which, in the day of wrath, hath 
not one dram of comfort for us.’ 

The reality approximated, it is to be feared, more 
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often to Spenser’s satire than to Herbert’s picture. 
Underneath all the torrent of declamation poured by 
Eliot j by Pym, and by Milton, upon the Arminian 
clergy, amid all the abuse levelled at convictions with 
which they did not agree, and at opinions which they 
did not understand, is to be discerned a firm and 
settled belief that the Church system was inherently 
corrupt, and was maintained solely for its worldly advan- 
Of M^ton asserts this in so many words 

in his ^ Eeason of Church Government urged 
against Prelaty,’ published in 1641. *^They,’ Le. the 
Clergy, ‘ admire and dote upon worldly riches and 
honours, with an easy and intemperate life, to the bane 
of Christianity : yea, they and their seminaries shame 
not to profess to petition, and never leave pealing in 
our ears that unless we fat them like boars and cram 
them as they list with wealth, with deaneries and with 
pluralities, with baronies and stately preferments, all 
learning and religion will go under foot.’ And again in 
the same year, in his ‘ Animadversions upon the Eemon- 
strant’s Defence against Smectymnuus : ’ ^ This is the root 
of all our mischief. How can it be but ever unhappy 
to the Church of England while she shall think to entice 
men into the pure service of God by the same means that 
were used to tempt our Saviour to the service of the 
devil, by laying before Him honour and preferment? 
0 State-grown piety ! 0 gospel, rated as cheap as thy 
Master at thirty pence, and not worth the study unless 
thou canst buy those that will sell thee ! ’ To the fully 
developed Puritanism of Milton in 1641, the very exist- 
ence of endowments seemed opposed to the simplicity 
of the Gospel, and the Church system seemed hopelessly 
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corrupt because of its dependence upon endowments ; 
yet it is easy to see that it was the abuse, not the exist- 
ence, of endowments that had led him to this decision.. 
In ^Lycidas/ published in 1637, it was not the fold 
itself that was corrupt, but ^ those that for tbeir bellies’ 
sake creep and intrude into the fold.’ In that he was 
Of Eliot one with Eliot, when in 1629 he denounced 
Laud, Neile, and Montague, in his place in 
Parliament, not because they were Bishops, but because 
they were, as he conceived, corrupt Bishops. ^ I reverence 
the order,’ he said, ^ but I honour not the man.’ 

Puritanism, in fact, required a practical object at 
which to direct its forces if it was to win the victory. 
Puritanism taken its stand boldly within the por- 

Siy^ipom- of the Church of England, and claimed to 
thf^ChSJh a right, if not the exclusive right, to be 
system there. From an intellectual point of view it 
was a claim impossible to make good. Its theology was 
not the theology of the Prayer Book, and could with 
difficulty be made to square with the theology of the 
Thirty-nine Articles. Its historical position wa-s the 
exact opposite to that claimed, rightly or wrongly, by 
the Church in her formularies and in Acts of Parliament. 
So cramped and uncomfortable did it feel within the 
limits of the Church, that it had already tried to organ- 
ise for itself a separate form of discipline in the 
Genevan platform, and to impose a different standard of 
theology in the Lambeth Articles. By simply neglectio g 
a large part of the Prayer Book it had succeeded in 
formulating for itself what was practically a separate 
form of worship. 

Morally, on the other hand, Puritanism was in a 
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mncli better position. Its intense individualism ap- 
pealed strongly to the deeper and more serious side of 
Ind^Sincai English character. Its simplicity and its 
stiength self-restraint were strengthened by the sense of 
a personal caU and a personal mission ; but it would 
have remained locked up in the hearts of a few^ like 
other religious motives, had it not been for the powers 
of attraction and opposition called forth by the political 
crisis through which England was passing. When 
men, who loved right and hated wrong above all things, 
once learned to look upon the government of the king 
as false and dangerous, and the rule of Bishops as cor- 
rupt and worldly, they would not be restrained by any 
timorous scruples for the framework of the constitution 
from putting their convictions into practice at the risk 
of a revolution. The system which Whitgift- had 
struggled to maintain. Calvinist though he was, because 
it was in his eyes bound up with the greatness of 
Elizabeth’s rule, and was part of the constitution of the 
country ; the system which Laud strenuously enforced, 
because in his eyes it was part of a great historic past, 
part of the constitution of the Catholic Church — that 
system Cromwell and Milton determined to overthrow, 
because in their eyes it was the symbol of a corrupt 
Clergy and of a tyrannical Government, Puritanism 
could only make good its claim to be admitted within 
the fold of the Church of England by breaking down 
the barriers raised to protect the sheep from the 
wolves. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE CHURCH ^UNHER JAMES I. 

James I. seems at first sight to have been born to disap- 
point the hopes of his friends. The Puritans, remem- 
Political bering how he had been trained in the school of 
Jcames I. orthodox Protestautism, looked forward to the 
realisation under him of the complete reformation which 
they had so long desired. At the Hampton Court Con- 
ference they found in him their most dangerous oppo- 
nent, if not a judge who had already prejudged their 
case before hearing the arguments. The Roman Catho- 
lics, remembering the constancy of his mother, and 
knowing something of his negotiations with the Pope, 
hoped for a total repeal of the penal laws. They were 
treated to much learned theological controversy, were 
amused with many professions of good-will, and were 
offered a grudging and fitful toleration which was 
always subservient to the exigencies of politics. The 
Protestant powers of Europe, remembering how England 
had stood forward under the great Queen as the cham- 
pion of liberty of thought and action against the world- 
wide tyranny of Spain, recognising gladly in James the 
father-in-law of the prince upon whom fell the full 
weight of Austro-Spanish displeasure, looked confidently 
to England in the great European crisis of the Thirty 
Years War for leadership and support. They were met 
with many diplomatic messages and the marriage treaty 
with Spain. 
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Nevertheless James' was not quite the false friend, 
cr the deceitful and pusillanimous ally that he seemed 
His charac- No One Understood better than he the 

difficulties of the problems with which he had 
to deal, no one had a clearer view as to the course 
which politics ought to take so that those difficulties 
might be surmounted ; but no one had less power of 
inducing men to carry out his views. Gifted with con- 
siderable political insight, he was always making as- 
tounding political mistakes. His statecraft was ever at 
the mercy of his vanity and his cowardice, his shrewd- 
ness ever the victim of his affection. His personal 
failings w-ere political blunders. Scotchman though he 
was, he was the slave of ideals. Ever dreaminof of 
great political and religious combinations, in which, by 
the sheer power of kingcraft and of reason, he should 
be able to act as arbiter among nations and faiths, and 
restore peace to a troubled world, he refused to look 
facts fairly in the face, and realise that the business of 
a statesman is not to aim at the ideal, but to achieve 
the possible. Still we cannot refuse him the credit of 
understanding the real wants of England better than 
most Englishmen. He saw, what perhaps no one who 
had been bred u j) under the influence of the great death- 
struggle with Spain could possibly see, that the danger 
to English independence from the Counter-Eeformation 
had passed away. The crisis was over. The storm had 
passed. The time had come to repair its ravages and 
restore peace to a divided nation. It seems almost lu- 
dicrous to compare James I. and Oliver Cromwell ; yet 
there was this in common between them, that each, 
holding the reins of government when the crisis of a 
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great religions struggle was passing away, found in a 
theory of limited toleration the best means of ‘ healing 
and settling ’ the wounds which the struggle had pro- 
duced. 

It was plain, in fact, to any eyes that were not blinded 
by religious or patriotic enthusiasm, that with the death 
chan«-ed Philip II. the whole Roman Catholic problem 
couditionof ygry much alteiel. There was no longer 

Europe m ^ i 

1^03 auy danger of the overthrow of the national 

Government or the national Church by force. There 
was no longer any danger of treasonable plots among 
the English Roman Catholics to carry the bull of Pius Y. 
into effect. Those plots had always been stirred up 
from abroad. They were always closely connected with 
designs of foreign aggTession. With Henry IV., the 
vanquisher of the Guises on the throne of France, and 
the incapable Philip III. on that of Spain, the theatre of 
war had shifted from the coasts of the Channel to the 
mountains of Bohemia and the valley of the Danube. 
The baton of command had been seized from the palsied 
grasp of Spain by the younger hands of Ferdinand of 
Styria and Maximilian of Bavaria. The storm which 
had passed from England was lowering and gathering 
over Germany. 

The PojDes recognised this fact clearly enough. 
Pius V. and Gregory XIII. had deposed Elizabeth, 
Altered declared war ui^on her, stirred up opposition 
Popes ° ^ ^ to her at home and abroad, and actually in- 
vaded her territories. Clement VIII. wrote a letter to 
James before Elizabeth’s death, assuring him of his 
support, should any of the English Roman Catholics 
design to oppose his peaceful accession to the throne. 
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Ih is true tliat ail danger of assassination had not passed 
away, for the persecution had raised up in the Koman 
Catholic ranks a body of desperate men, who were 
ready to go all lengths for what they believed to be 
the interests of their religion, and who showed but 
little obedience to their superiors when they counselled 
moderation. But directly such criminal ideas took 
practical shape in the plot of Watson and Copley in 
1603, both the Archpriest Blackwell and Father Gerard 
the Jesuit took care to inform the Government. The 
enforcement of the penal laws could no longer, then, 
be defended on the ground that they were directed 
against a body of men who, whether they wished it or 
not, were pledged by their superiors to be traitors. 
The ordinary laws of treason were sufficient to deal 
with plots such as that of Watson. The assistance 
which the Roman Catholics had given to secure the 
X^eaceful accession of James, and to discover the treason 
of Watson, the friendly attitude of the Pope, the proved 
loyalty and attachment of the great house of Howard, 
all helped to show James that if he continued to en- 
force the penal laws it could no longer be on the ground 
that Roman Catholics were traitors. It was still open 
to him to adopt the position taken by the House of 
Commons, and to maintain either that the Roman 
Catholic religion should be extirpated or that religious 
uniformity was so necessary to the national welfare as 
to justify religious persecution. The latter argument 
might fairly be taken to excuse iDolitical rexoression and 
exclusion from offices of trust, and even suppression of 
public worship, such as the Protestant Nonconformists 
suffered, but it could hai'dly, even in the seventeenth 
C. IL F 
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ceiitmy, be extended to justify the infliction of a 
traitor’s death upon those who merely celebrated the 
rites of a proscribed religion. 

James had, when in Scotland, publicly announced 
that he was unwilling that the blood of any man should 
Attempt of be shed for diversity in religion, and he re- 
grant a peated this solemnly to his first Parliament. 

limited tole-- ^ n i • *1 

ration to the boon alter his accession he gave jNortlinmber- 

Roman _ * i i t t 

Catholics land a promise that he would ^ not persecute 
any that will be quiet, and give but an outward obedi^ 
ence to the lawf He also declared, with regard to the 
recusancy fines, ^ that he would not make a merchan- 
dise of conscience/ At the same time nothing was 
further from his wishes than to sec an increase in the 
number of Roman Catholics, or to hamper the snpre- 
macy of the Church, which he always looked upon as 
bound up with the supremacy of monarchy. He ac- 
cordingly determined to remit the recusancy fines, and, 
though maintaining the penal laws in existence, only 
to enforce them against Priests. By this means he 
hdp»i in course of time to solve the Roman Catholic 
problem by a policy of gradual starvation, while he 
always held iia his hands the power of providing for Lis 
own security if occasion arose. 

Such a policy, conceived entirely in his own inte- 
rests, pleased no one. To the I^uritans it seemed a 

Its failure tampering with Antichrist, and a 

doubtful exercise of monarchical power. It 
did nothing to remove from the Roman Catholics the 
stigma of disloyalty under which they smarted. It 
did nothing to give them the assurance of even tempo- 
rary peace. They were still left absolutely at the 
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mercy of tlie Kingj and must necessarily before long be 
again tbe victims of his political necessities or of his 
personal fears. And so it turned out. In July 1603 
the recusancy fines were remitted. In February 1604 
the increase of avowed Koman Catholics alarmed James, 
and a proclamation was issued for the banishment of 
all Priests. In May the King complained to the 
House of Commons of the increasing numbers of the 
Eoman Catholics. In July he gave his assent to a 
Bill which confirmed all the severe statutes of Eliza- 
beth’s reign, although he did not intend to enforce it. 
In February 1605, annoyed at a report which ran like 
wildfire through Europe, that he was going to follow 
the example of Henry lY. and make his submission to 
the Pope, he enforced the recusancy fines. In January 
1606 the terror of the Gunpowder Plot blew to the 
winds the last shreds of the policy of toleration, and 
new and more severe Acts against the recusants dis- 
graced the statute-book, and dishonoured the Church, 
by imposing a sacramental test for the furtherance of 
the purposes of the criminal law. 

By these statutes, as impolitic as they were un- 
Christian, every recusant was to receive ^ the blessed 
Enactment sacrament of the Lord’s Supper ’ at his parish 
rLuSLy <^hurch at least once a year, under the penalty 
laws q £ ^ g] 2 e of 60Z. or the forfeiture of two-thirds 
of his lands. ^ But this was not all. A more stringent 
oath of allegiance was imposed upon those suspected of 
recusancy. No Eoman Catholic was permitted to 
practise as a barrister, attorney, or physician. His 
house was subject at all times to the visits ol the 

» 3 Jac. 1. c. 4, 5. 
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magistrates in search for arms. He was forbidden to 
act as guardian or trustee. He was compelled to take 
an oath of allegiance so framed as to deny the Pope’s 
deposing power, while acknowledging the King’s right 
to the throne. He was treated by the law as an 
outcast from honourable society, unfit to be entrusted 
with responsibilities. The wonder is that treatment 
such as this did not create the evil it was intended to 
cure, and that Eoman Catholics, ousted by the law 
from honourable employment, did not find themselves 
forced into treasonable practices. Meanwhile the 
Attitude of Church, as if glorying in her shame, was so 
the Church protesting against being used by the 

State as a detective, that she was actually engaged in 
proclaiming submission to the King as the basis of all 
true religion, as well as of all true government. The 
duty of non-resistance to constituted authority was first 
formulated as of a religious obligation in the canons 
which were passed by Convocation in 1606, but which, 
as they did not receive the royal assent, were never of 
binding authority.^ 

So ended James’s honest but hopeless attempt to 
solve the Roman Catholic problem by a limited and 
hesitating toleration. It was premature, and was doomed 
to failure from the first. The wicked desperation of 
Catesby and his accomplices served to put an end to all 
efforts of the sort, not merely for the time, but for many 
years to come. Prom the date of the GuniDowder Plot, 
the policy of Church and State in England towards the 
Roman Catholics was that of the enforcement of con- 

* These canons, together with a defence of them, were published 
in 1680 uaiar the title of Bishop Overall’s Convocation Book, 
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formity pure and simple by such a use of the recusancy 
laws as might at the time be found expedient. The 
Roman Catholic problem ceased to be important, not 
because this policy of the enforcement of conformity 
Subsequent successful, but becauso, with the passing 

^het^Son! of the spirit of the Counter-Reformation 
1605-88 qP religious wars, Roman Catholicism 

ceased to be aggressive. The Stuart kings found the 
power of Roman Catholicism in England more useful 
than dangerous to their own government, and were 
willing to let the weapons of persecution rust. It was 
not until Roman Catholicism, allied with despotism, 
was threatening, not the safety of the Crown, but the 
liberties of the nation, that Englishmen were rudely 
forced to remember that the problem of religious divi- 
sion still remained unsolved, and blindly rushed in panic 
to refurbish under William III. the same weapons of re- 
ligious persecution and civil repression which had proved 
so useless a century before under Elizabeth and James. 

The Puritan diJEculty did not solve itself so easily^ 
for, as we have seen, it affected the majority of the 
The Puritan Clergy and of the laity of England, and was 
difficulty connected closely with the growing spirit of 
liberty in Parliament. Directly EKzabeth was dead, 
Whitgift with many misgivings sent Nevill, Dean of 
Canterbury, to offer to J ames his congratulations on his 
accession, and to find out if the Elng was really so bent 
upon the establishment of Presbyterianism as he was 
reported to be. Nevill was soon able to relieve the 
Archbishop’s mind by the assurance that James had no 
intention of altering the existing government of the 
Church. But it was James’s special weakness to wish 
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to put every one right in ecclesiastical matters, and 
lie seems to have looked forward to being able to show 
to the English nation how much better a trained theo- 
logian like himself could deal with internal disunion 
than a politician like his predecessor, whose theological 
opinions were merely based upon personal preferences. 

On his way from Scotland in 1603 he received, ap- 
parently without disfavour, a petition which, though un- 
xhe Milie- signed, claimed to have received the support of 
tiott more than a thousand of the Clergy. Its prayer 
was comprised under three main heads. First, for con- 
siderable alterations in the Prayer Book, especially for 
the excision of the words ^ absolution ’ and ^ priest,’ for 
the omission of the use of the ring in the marriage sei^- 
vice, and of the sign of the Cross in baptism, and for the 
discontinuance of the rite of Confirmation. Next, for 
the restriction of Ordination to those only who were able 
to preach, and for the enforcement of residence. The 
third was for the removal of abuses connected with the 
ecclesiastical courts, tithe impropriations, and pluralities. 

Shortly after his arrival in London, Bacon addressed 
to him — not, we may be sure, without first discovering 
Bacon’s whether such an act would be displeasing 
txons* • — certain ‘ Considerations touching the Better 

Pacification and Edification of the Church of England,’ 
in which he argued forcibly and dispassionately for the 
encouragement of preaching, and the attainment of unity, 
not through the enforcement of discipline by the High 
Commission Court, but through the teaching of the 
faith and the practice of virtue. In July 1603, James 
of his own accord announced that he was going to en- 
coarage the growth of a preaching ministry by setting 
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aside for tlie purpose some of the impropriate tithes 
belonging to the Crown, and recommended the Uni- 
versities to do the same. In the autumn he issued a 
proclamation to the effect that he was prepared to 
correct all abuses in the Church, and in order to collect 
the necessary information upon the points in dispute 
he summoned a conference to discuss them in his 
presence in the following winter. 

In answer to this summons the Hampton Court 
Conference met on January 14, 1604. On the side of 
The Hamp- the Ohurch appeared nineteen Clergy, includ- 
conference ing Archbishop Whitgift, Bancroft, Bishop of 
London, and Andre wes, the Dean of Westminster. On 
the side of the Puritans appeared at the King's request 
only four representatives — Drs. Reynolds, Chaderton, 
Sparks, and Knewstubs ; but there is no reason to believe 
that a better selection of representatives could have 
been made if the choice had been left to the whole 
Puritan body. The conference had been summoned by 
James to do the work of a modem Royal Commission, 
and inform the royal mind on doubtful points. During 
the first day of its session the King remembered his 
position and behaved with dignity. He refused Rey- 
nolds’ request that the Church should be placed under 
the burden of the heterodox Calvinism of the Lambeth 
Articles, but acceded willingly enough to the demand 
that a new translation of the Bible should be made. 
On the second day, however, an unlucky suggestion on 
the part of Reynolds, that any disputes which might 
arise as to the due regulation of the Prophesyings, if 
they were revived, might be decided by the Presbyters 
in conjunction with the Bishop, excited all the fear of 
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the despot as well as the ire of the thelogian. ‘ Pres- 
byterianism/ he said, ^ agreeth as well with monarchy 
as God and the devil. Let that government be once up, 
we shall all of us have work enough, both our hands 
full ; but. Dr. Eeynolds, until you find that I grow lazy, 
let that alone ! ’ From that moment he forgot the 
arbiter in the advocate, and the reformer in the contro- 
vei’sialist. The remaining questions of ceremonial and 
discipline were brought forward, not to be listened to, 
but to be disposed of. ‘ I shall make them conform 
themselves, or I will harry them out of the land,’ said 
the angry King, as at the close of the conference ho 
shufiled out of the room. 

The result was unfortunate for the Church and for 
the nation. The Puritans, in their petition and by 
Eeai nature attitude at the conference, had shown 

that what they wanted was, not that toleration 
pmitans sliould be granted to the scruples of the con- 
scientious precisian, but that Puritanism should be 
accepted as the orthodox teaching of the Church. By 
claiming that the Lambeth Articles should be imposed 
and subscribed as the recognised dogmatic formulary 
of the Church, they were claiming in fact, not that 
Calvinistic Puritanism should be allowed a place 
within the Church system, but that it should be pro- 
claimed to be itself the true system of the Church. By 
claiming that Confirmation should be discontinued as 
superfluous, and the use of the sign of the Cross as 
superstitious, they were claiming in fact that the 
Church should avowedly cut herself off from historical 
Christianity, and assert her willingness to identify 
herself with the cause of foreign Protestantism. 
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This was felt to be the real question at issue by the 
bulk of the laity and a large part of the Clergy of the 
James’s Church; but to James and to Bancroft the 
ofifSafniy presented itself in an aspect more 

political political than religious. Convinced by Eey- 
nolds’ speech that the real desire of the Puritans was 
to establish Presbyterianism, James attached himself 
the closer to the Church system as it was. It is true 
that be never entirely threw off the bonds of the 
doctrinal Calvinism in which he had been brought up, 
but in the institution of Episcopacy he saw the strongest 
bulwark of monarchy. Forgetful of his promises of 
reform, blind to the danger pointed out by Bacon, that 
a system of Church discipline based upon hierarchical 
authority instead of upon doctrinal unity was a house 
built without foundations, he sent the Puritans back to 
their homes browbeaten and silenced, but not convinced ; 
and created a suspicion of unfair treatment in a large 
class of his subjects, from among whom were to come in 
later Parliaments the leaders of the Puritan opposition. 

To Whitgift and to Bancroft it was the maintenance 
of the supremacy of the Church that was at stake. When 
Mistaken James was meditating reforms Whitgift was 
the Bishops exceedingly pensive; when he was defending 
the ex officio oath he seemed to the Archbishop to be 
speaking by the direct inspiration of God. Believing 
that uniformity was the necessary preliminary to unity, 
and that no uniformity was possible except by means of 
the strong hand of compulsion, the Bishops welcomed 
with excessive adulation a sovereign who looked upon 
them as the surest supports of his throne. They gave 
themselves over completely to the service of a govern- 
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merit wliicli neitlier robbed tbe Oburcb of lier property, 
nor used her chief ministers as policemen. It needed a 
prophet to tell that this close alliance thus instituted 
between Episcopacy and monarchy, between Episcopal 
discipline and arbitrary goyernment, was the beginning 
of a rift between the Church and the people, which was 
in a few years to grow into a chasm large enough to 
engulf both monarchy and Episcopacy in a common 
ruin. 

While the Government under James was thus lending 
its power to the maintenance of the Church system from 
The Canons poUtical motivcs, the Church herself was 
of im strengthening her own position and sharpen- 
ing lier own weapons. The Convocation of Canterbury 
in its session of 1603 had agreed upon a book of Canons, 
which were intended to form a code of discipline more 
or less complete, and which, though not legally binding 
upon the laity, have always been considered as express- 
ing the mind of the Church on disciplinary matters. 
Bancroft, to whom the compilation of the book was 
mainly due, and who had acted as president of the 
Convocation which passed it — owing to the vacancy of 
the primacy by the death of Whitgift — took care that 
no loophole should be left by which a man who dis- 
agreed with the discipline and organisation of the 
Church could honestly remain among the Clergy of the 
Church. Canon III. affirmed the Church of England 
to be a true and Apostolic Church. Canons lY. and V. 
condemned, under pain of excommunication, those who 
asserted that anything in the Prayer Book or Articles 
was superstitious. Canon VII. denounced as excom- 
municate any one who should affirm that the govern- 
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ment and discipline of tlie Chnrcli of England under his 
Majesty by ArchbisliopSj Bishops, Deans, Archdeacons, 
and other officers was Antichristian or contrary to the 
word of God. Canon XXXVI. provided that all Clergy 
to be ordained, licensed, or admitted to a benefice should 
take an oath stating that they williugly and animo 
subscribed to the Eoyal Supremacy, the Prayer Book, 
and the Articles. 

Armed with these weapons, and urged on by J ames 
and the council, Bancroft, who had succeeded Whitgift 
Enforce- Archbishop of Canterbury in December 

Son^npon proceeded to apply the test of the sub- 

the Clergy gcriptiou to all beneficed Clergy, and to deprive 
those who refused to subscribe. It was doubtful whether 
the power of the High Commission Court, through 
which the deprivations were carried out, extended to 
the taking away of a man’s freehold for the refusal of 
subscription enjoined merely by ecclesiastical authority. 
The judges to whom the question was referred decided 
in the affirmative, on the ground that the Xing had by 
virtue of the Eoyal Supremacy power to make laws for 
the Clergy and to punish the disobedient, and therefore 
necessarily had the right of delegating that power to 
commissioners. This decision was in principle destruc- 
tive of all ecclesiastical liberty. It proceeded on a 
theory of the supremacy similar to that held by Henry 
VIII. and afterwards by James II. It was in direct 
opposition to the theory contained in the Canons about 
which the dispute had arisen. It was a foretaste of the 
ship-money decision in 1636. But Bancroft and the 
Church party were too much pleased with the success 
of their policy to inquire into the principles of the 
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decision. They proceeded immediately to impose the 
subscription test. The bulk of the Puritans accepted it 
after some hesitation. About SOO resigned their cures 
and sought a more congenial soil in Calvinistic Holland. 
The policy of the Archbishop and of the King seemed 
ci’owned with success. Purged from the dead weight of 
so many Clergy who, though nominally her servants, 
were in reality in active disagreement with the essen- 
tials of her constitution, the Church seemed more united, 
more solidly compact than she had been since the ac- 
cession of Elizabeth. This is what Clarendon meant 
when he described Bancroft as ‘ that Metropolitan who 
understood the Church excellently, and had almost 
rescued it out of the hands of the Oalvinian party, and 
very much subdued the unruly spirit of the Noncon- 
formists.^ 

To any one who looked back upon the history of 
ecclesiastical affairs in England since Elizabeth came to 
, the throne, amid all the tangle of events, this 

GrowtU 01 ’ . . T « T . 

ciiorchprin- could uot fail to impress itseli upon ins 

ciple under ^ n n 

Whi|gut notice, that, in spite of the great spread or 
croft Oalvinistic opinion opposed to the Church 
among the Clergy, the position of the Church as an 
organised society was far stronger under Bancroft than 
it had been under Parker. A glance at the nature of 
the opposition experienced by the Church will be suffi- 
cient to prove this. Under Parker the disuse of the 
cap and surplice was demanded by the Oalvinistic party 
almost as a condition of communion ; in the Millenary 
Petition it was merely asked that their use be not urged. 
Cartwright, Brown, and Martin Marprelate had de- 
nounced the government of the Church by Bishops to 
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be anti-Scriptural and in itself irreligious ; at Hampton 
Court tlie controversy mainly turned upon the retention 
or abolition of some ceremonies, and all the Puritan 
Clergy except 800 were found willing to subscribe an 
oath that they believed the government of the Church 
by Bishops to be in accordance with the will of God. 
Such facts show how much stronger the position of the 
Church had become. It was undeniable that on the 
face of things Whitgift and Bancroft, supported as they 
were by Elizabeth and James, had made Nonconformity 
unpopular, for they had succeeded in identifying it 
with disloyalty in an age which was peculiarly, perhaps 
blindly, loyal. Even the Millenary Petitioners were 
careful to explain that they are ^ not factious men affect- 
ing a popular parity in the Church, nor schismatics 
aiming at the dissolution of the state ecclesiastical.^ 
The House of Commons of 1G04 in their celebrated 
apology stated that in approaching matters of religion 
^ they came in no Puritan or Brownist spirit to intro- 
duce their parity or to work the subversion of the state 
ecclesiastical as it then stood.’ 

But to one who looked below the suifface it was 
obvious that there was something wanting in this 
Weakness of edifice of Uniformity. It was without founda- 
system ^ tiou. It was a system, but nothing more — 
a system powerful in the political authority which 
supported it, and in the ecclesiastical tradition which 
environed it, but which had little relation to the souls 
for whom it existed. Whitgift had succeeded in vindi- 
cating the supremacy of the law, but to him and to the 
vast majority of the Clergy over whom he ruled, it was 
the law and nothing more, the supremacy of which he 
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was vindicating. Bancroft fought for his order as well 
as for the law. In enforcing conformity to an Epis- 
copal system, he believed fully that he was advancing a 
Divinely ordered forni of government. But more than 
this was wanted before the Church system could appear 
to men to be other than the ecclesiastical department of 
government, coming to them with the same sanction, 
but with no greater sanction, than the laws of civil 
obligation. It required the teaching of history, which 
would show that the Church of England was in truth a 
descendant of the primitive Apostolic society, would 
trace her oneness, throughout the ages which had 
elapsed, with the other parts of that Apostolic Church, 
and would claim by right of unbroken descent anti 
unstained lineage her part in the Apostolic gifts. It 
required the evidence of a worship which, though 
chastened and simple, should yet by its reverence and 
in its self-repression show forth to men’s eyes the reali- 
ties of the grace of which it was the shrine. It required, 
above all things, a theology which should teach that 
the law which was espressed in Church discipline and 
Church organisation, was the law of God, and therefore 
the law of reason — a law which, in the system of the 
Church, and in that alone, extended by Divine appoint- 
ment to man the benefits of that higher law by which 
God for man’s sake became man. 

Such was the intellectual basis of the religious 
movement so strangely known in English history as 
Arminianism. 
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CHAPTER y. 

THE RISE OF ARMINIANISM. 

At tlie beginning of the seventeenth century an ebb was 
distinctly visible in the wave of Calvinism which had 
Reaction passed over England in the days of Elizabeth- 
Calvinism A good many reasons combined to make a 
reaction probable. The generation had passed away 
to whom the logical system of Calvin had come as a 
new and perfect Gospel, alone adequate to cope with 
the logic and the system of Rome. A generation of 
men had come to the front, which had grown up under 
the influence of the hated ceremonies, and had been 
trained in an Episcopal Church, and yet had proved 
themselves capable of upholding the banner of Pro- 
testant liberty against Philip II. and the Counter- 
Reformation with at least as much success as their 
fathers. 

Experience had shown that there were spots even 
in the sun of Calvinism, and men were no longer so 
much dazzled by the success of Presbyterianism in 
Scotland as to be blind to the fact that Presbyteries 
and General Assemblies were quite as intolerant as 
Bishops and the Court of High Commission. They 
had begun to realise that nothing would be gained to 
the cause of liberty by placing Cartwright in the chair 
of Whitgift. The influence of the Government, too, 
was great and in many cases conclusive, for it appealed 
to men’s pockets as well as to their principles. It is 
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ill arguiug witH the master of thirty legions, and there 
was many an honest Englishman who, without any 
strong convictions on the subject of predestination or 
of the divine right of Episcopacy, was content to follow 
where authority pointed the way. There was many 
an honest clergyman who was perfectly willing to take 
his opinions from his superiors, when he found he had 
to choose between conformity and deprivation. 

But there were deeper reasons than these. As time 
went on the system of the Church endeared itself to the 
ropTiiaxity heart of the nation. From the first the Prayer 
SiMch Book, containing as it did so much of the old 
system familiar services of the mediaeval Church, re- 
arranged and rendered more intelligible to the people, 
had won its way quickly into their affections. The 
whole system of the Church was now associated with 
a period of unexampled glory and national prosperity. 
Since the death of Mary the nation had taken a new 
position in the world, and with the responsibilities of 
that position the Elizabethan Church was associated. 
The Oalvinistic movement of Elizabeth’s reign had 
mainly affected the Clergy, and the laity in the large 
towns. The country people still remained Catholic in 
sympathies. Insensibly men became aware of the in- 
compatibility of the system of the Church with the doc- 
trine of Calvin. The position of a man like Whitgift, 
who himself believed in the statements of the Lambeth 
Articles, and yet could imprison as schismatics those 
who refused to subscribe to the Prayer Book, wms 
thoroughly illogical. In fact, directly controversy 
arose, and Churchmen had to defend their doctrine and 
discipline by argument against the Presbyterian or the 
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Independent, they could not help laying stress on the 
doctrines of the necessity of Episcopacy and the visibility 
of the Church. Accordingly, we find that Bancroft, 
unlike Whitgift, was a staunch believer in the divine 
right of Episcopacy, and that the canons directly asserted 
that the Church of England was a true and A|)Ostolic 
Church. As soon as Churchmen had to defend their 
doctrine arid discipline by argument against Eoman 
Catholics as well as against Nonconformists, it was 
necessary to show that the Church of England, being a 
true and Apostolic Church, differed from the Church of 
liome only so far as the latter had deviated from the 
doctrine of the Apostles, and that therefore she offered 
to her members all the privileges of the primitive Chui’ch, 
and taught her children the whole deposit of faith. 
Accordingly we find, as characteristic of the Laudian 
or Arminian movement, that the doctrine of sacramental 
grace was insisted upon, and the idea of worship revived. 
In fact, the more the Church came to realise her own 
position, the more she was forced to part company with 
Calvinism ; but for some years it was not certain exactly 
what form the reaction against Calvinism would 
take. 

In the year 1594 Hooker published the first four books 
of his ‘ Ecclesiastical Polity/ In them were sounded 
Hooker’s the first uotes of the coming struggle. Though 
ticaa Polity* m its OTigm merely the answer to a personal 
attack by the Presbyterian Travers, in it he seeks to lay 
down the basis upon which all Church government philo- 
sophically rests. That basis Hooker finds in the supre- 
macy of law, explained by and founded on reason. The 
whole moral as well as the physical universe is governed 
c,ii, G 
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by law; and inasrnncli as God lias tlms subjected His 
creatures to law, law is to them the expression of a 
Divine will. But it is the expression of a Divine will 
which acts, not in an arbitrary, capricious, or spasmodic 
manner, but after an orderly, regular, and, in a word, 
reasonable system. 

Here is a distinct appeal to the principle of reason- 
able authority against the personal infallibility of the 
iTis doctrine Calviuistic Scheme, and the exaggerated an- 
ab’e^an-^' tliority of Sciiptural texts. If the will of God 
thonty expressed in reasonable law, the supremacy 

of that will is to be assured by the supremacy of law ; 
and the supremacy of law necessitates an ordered, con- 
tinuous, and historical progression, in which the facts 
of one age become the precedents of the next. This, 
in the region of morals or theology, is an admission of 
the principle of authority as, after all, the chief deter- 
mining factor of our actions and our belief ; not, it is 
true, the authority of an ex officio infallibility of Popes 
or Councils, still less of the personal infallibility of in- 
dividual theologians, but the authority of an orderly 
system, of a living historical society, such as the Church, 
capable of defending by reason the conclusions to which 
it comes— an authority not very dissimilar to that 
appealed to in the famous conclusion of St. Augustine, 
Securus judicat orhis temirum. Just as Whitgift and 
Bancroft were engaged in enforcing conformity to the 
Church system as a matter of civil and ecclesiastical 
duty, Hooker was recommending that system to the 
intellect by proving it to be the witness of a continuous 
and historical body dominated and ruled by law — the 
legacy of an authority which, inasmuch as it was 
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reasonable, was at once acceptable to man’s intellect 
and consonant to tlie Divine will. 

Bacon approached tlxe subject from a different point 
of view. To bis mind, more imbued with the pbilosopliy 
Bacon’s plea be loved than with the law be professed, 

for intellec- i c i t t ^ ^ 

tuaiuberty searcji alter truth under the leadership of 
reason could not fail to bring* men securely and 
contentedly under the obedience of law. The way to 
produce conformity of action was first to produce con- 
formity of thought. The way to produce conformity of 
thought was to encourage freedom of investigation, to 
relax the enforcement of coercive discipline, and above 
all to put before mankind the living witness of a high 
spiritual life. Men were to be won, not coerced into unity. 
It is easy to see that Bacon here is the politician, who is 
seeking for an excuse to put an end, if it were only for 
a time, to the strain occasioned by penal laws ; and the 
theorist, who, himself devoted to the search after truth 
and the attainment of knowledge, forgets that mankind 
is even less willing to how down before intellectual than 
before political authority. The Church at that time 
was not strong enough either in intellectual, political, 
or spiritual position to be able to permit the free exer- 
cise of thought of which he dreamed. Yet Bacon in 
this very suggestion gave his assistance to the growth 
of the movement. By insisting that the true security 
of the Church against the Roman Catholic, as well as 
against the Calvinist, lay rather in the impregnability 
of her intellectual position, and the irresistible attrac- 
tiveness of her spiritual strength, than in the assertion 
of her political power, he taught her a lesson of which 
she was not slow to take advantage. 
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Lancelot Andrewes united in himself tlie ecclesias- 
tical learning and the personal saintliness which Bacon 
Andrewes* was demanding, and to which Hooker had 
appealed. It had been found necessary to 
the base the position ot the Church of England, 

after the changes of the Reformation, upon something 
wider than the infallibility of Councils, upon something 
deeper than the negations of Protestant controversy, or 
the unpliilosophical novelties of Lutheran or Calvinistio 
theology. Hooker had found this deeper and wider 
basis in the authority of a reasonable law. It was the 
work of Andi-ewes to enforce this argument by showing 
that the authority thus appealed to was in fact the 
authority which the Church of England in her Ee- 
formation had especially striven to follow, namely, the 
authority of primitive Christian antiquity — the authority 
of the Bible interpi-eted by the councils and fathers of 
the undivided Church — that is, by the collective reason 
of Christendom. Here was a distinct law— the law of 
Scripture interpreted by the Church; but a law not 
simply imposed from without, but which derived its 
efficacy through the operation of reason working in a 
IDermanent and Divinely guided society- Here, too, 
was the answer to the appeal of Bacon, for in the faith 
which did not fear to Justify itself by the obedience of 
the thoughtful and the learned during many centuries 
of Christian teaching, and in the lives and chaz'acters 
of many thousands of Christian saints, was found the 
wider sympathy and the deeper knowledge which he 
craved. 

Andrewes is the bridge which separates and which 
unites Hooker and Laud. In all three are to he found 
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the spirit of reverence and the spirit of humilitj, which 
are necessary for the appreciation of the mysterious 
Comparison sacramcntal side of Christian teaching. 
Anfrewes’ three is conspicuous the desire to de- 

and Laud systcm of the Ohurch by proving 

it to be at once Scriptural, reasonable, and historical. 
All three, therefore, acknowledge the claims of authority ; 
but to each authority comes in a somewhat different 
form. To Hooker, the writer, it is the authority of the 
law of a Divinely guided reason, through which is dis- 
cerned the mind of God working in the mind of man. 
It is an intellectual conception, which, however useful 
in argument and powerful as an educational weapon, it 
is somewhat difficult for the ordinary mind to apply 
to the facts of everyday life. 

To Laud, the statesman and the party leader, authority 
comes in the form of the law of the Society of which 
he is an officer — the ca? oficio authority of council, of 
doctor, of canon, of rubric : in them Christian wisdom, 
under the guidance of God, has reduced into the sim- 
plest statements what is right to be believed and 
followed in matters both of faith and of discipline. In 
them the mind of God is plainly and clearly ex- 
pressed. The simple duty of the Christian is to obey, 
and of the Christian bishop to enforce obedience. Here 
is a conception of authority which at least had the 
merits of being perfectly logical and perfectly intelligible, 
but was not likely to pass unchallenged in an age of 
great diversity of religious and political belief. 

Andrewes, the theologian, the saint, and the cour- 
tier, equally with Laud acknowledges the authority of 
the society to which he belongs; but to him that 
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autliority appeals, not so iducIl in tlie crystalline form 
of canon or of rubric, as in tlie liistorical form of tlie 
Society itself. Canon and rubric exist for the sake of 
the Church, not the Church for the sake of canon and 
rubric. The study of theology and the study of history 
had brought home to Andrewes more vividly than to 
any other leader of the English Church since the 
Keformation the conception of the greatness of the 
Catholic Church, branching out into all lands from the 
Apostolic College, developing freely in different ways, 
under diffei'ent conditions, in different climates, contract- 
ing imperfections, and suffering in consequence from 
grievous division and tyranny; yet, in spite of all, main- 
taining a visible unity in doctrine and discipline in its 
identity with the doctrine and discipline of the Apostles; 
still the spouse of Christ, and the pillar and ground of 
the truth, although subjected to Papal tyranny or infidel 
domination. The greatness and the historical position 
of the Catholic Church demand the willing obedience 
of love, not the enforced compliance of compulsion. 
The wide sympathies of a mind, trained in all the breadtli 
of patristic teaching, would attract men into the fold 
hy the authority of a living power, rather than tie them 
down by the authority of a written law. Hooker appealed 
to the head, Andrewes to the heart, Laud to the conducb 
of Englishmen. 

The Arminian movement, begun under the guidance 
of philosophy, took shape through the evidence of his- 
tory, and was enforced upon men as a matter of law. 
It was not until it had attained to the later stage of 
growth that it met with serious opposition, but by that 
time it had done its chief work. The enforcement of 
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law under Laud, tlie opposition he met with, the death 
which he suffered, the persecution which ensued — all, it 
is true, served to deepen the impression which the revival 
had made, to enlist sympathy in its favour, and to mate 
men realise its necessity ; but as a constructive system of 
theology, based upon the authority of antiquity, justified 
by the authority of history, and vindicated by the authority 
of reason, it reached its full development in Andrewes. 

The strength of Arminianism, then, was found in 
its vivid realisation of the continuous life of the Church, 
Tiiestrength in its fearless reliance upon history, and in 
ness of its deep sympathy with man’s moral nature. 
Lm * It was soon to show its weakness in the con- 
fusion which it brought about between spiritual and 
civil authority. From being an intellectual belief 
affecting conduct through voluntary conviction, it be- 
came a political system enforced by penalties. The 
change is intelligible, though none the less lamentable. 
Directly men ceased to look upon the Church as a 
religious club or a political organisation, and began to 
regard her as the one Divine society, endowed with 
spiritual gifts, the chosen channel of spiritual privileges, 
they began to value the privileges of which they were 
the inheritors, to be attracted by religious mystery, and 
to believe in sacramental grace. To minds trained by 
the holy enthusiasm and loving obedience of the school 
of Andrewes, the contrast between the orderly dignity 
of the worship enjoined by the Prayer Book, and the 
irreverent slovenliness customary among* the Puritans, 
was inexpressibly sad. When the Altar was used as a 
convenient table for the transaction of secular business, 
when parishioners claimed the right of building pews 
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for tliemselves above it, when at the gi'eat Puritan loiin- 
dation at Oambridge—Emmanuel College— the use of 
the surplice was wholly disregarded, and the celebrations 
of the Eucharist were made as much as possible to re- 
semble an ordinary meal, and purposely divested of all 
signs of reverence ; it was not unnatural that those who 
believed in the sacraments, and loved the orderly ritual 
of the Church, turned to the authority of the Crown, as 
the only authority they knew of able to enforce obedience 
to the law. 

The Crown on its side was willing enough to come 
to their aid. James, because he was convinced that the 
Its alliance causo of Church authority and of n.onarchical 
Sowtt authority was the same, Charles, because of 
his stem, almost prim love of order, and because of his 
personal attachment to the Church, were quite ready 
to treat all opposition as disloyalty to the Crown. The 
court of the Star Chamber, equally with that of the 
High Commission, included bishops among the judges, 
and was used to enforce Church discipline. Attacks 
uioon Church administration in Parliament were treated 
as invasions of the royal prerogative. The government of 
the Church became thus identified by the Clergy, as well 
as by the Puritan opposition, with the misgovernmeut 
of the country. Every fresh invasion of popular liberty 
by the King was condoned, if not applauded by the Clergy, 
and made them more and more unpopular. Every fresh 
instance of Episcopal maladministration or clerical cor- 
ruption increased the hatred with which the Government 
was regarded. 

But this was not the worst part of the matter. 
Directly Arminianism became powerful at court it 
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attracted to itself the sycopliant, tie flatterer, and tlie 
self-seeker. Many a clergyman succeeded in atoning 
The self- for Ms worldliness and his laziness by his pro- 
Aminian^® lessions of orthodoxy. Laud and Hs friends 
clergy were too little careful about tbe reputation and 

character of those they promoted. Perhaps they could 
not help themselves. The crisis was acute, the time 
short, partisans were necessary to carry on the fight. 
But, whatever the cause, it is impossible not to notice 
the contrast between the Bishops of the Laudian move- 
ment in the maturity of its persecution, and those of 
the heyday of its power — not to compare Sheldon, and 
Sanderson, and Jeremy Taylor with Wren, and Mon- 
taigne, and Neile. There is too much truth in Milton’s 
well-known complaint of the Arminian clergy : — 

Such as for their bellies’ sake 
Creep and intrude and climb into the fold ; 

Of other care they little reckoning make, 

Than how to scramble at the shearer’s feast, 

And shove away the worthy bidden guest : 

Blind mouths that scarce themselves know how to tell 
A sheep-hook, or have learnt aught the least 
That to the faithful herdsman’s art belongs. 

By the middle of the reign of J ames I. two separate 
and incompatible principles of religion had established 
Opposing themselves within the bosom of the National 
Church— the Catholic and the Puritan. With- 
state a year of the death of James, two principles 

equally separate and incompatible had shown themselves 
within the sphere of civil politics, namely, those of monar- 
chical and popular government. There was one factor 
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common to all the problems which were raised by these 
different sets of ideas. By the conception which a man 
had of the nature and force of authority on matters of 
opinion, would his religious and political conduct alike 
be guided, unless he was the slave of prejudice. If ho 
was pi’epared to acknowledge that the decisions of 
councils were binding upon his faith, and that the tra- 
ditions of the past ages should guide his conduct ; if he 
admitted that religious truth was the inheritance of the 
Divine Society into which he had been baptized, and 
that he was not free to seek it outside of that Society ; 
it was likely that he would be content to acquiesce, as 
his fathers had done, in the traditions of the Tudor 
government, and seek the welfare of the people in the 
wisdom of the king. On the other hand, it was pretty 
certain that the Puritan, who in religious matters ac- 
knowledged no authority but that of his own conscience, 
would not willingly give in his adhesion to a Govern- 
ment which regarded the convictions of individuals as 
of little worth. 

This intimate connexion betvreen politics and reli- 
gion is the essential characteristic of the history of 
Eeiations England during the seventeenth century. It 
po^S^aiid impossible to understand the controversies 
religion nnless their double character is 

always borne in mind. And yet it is easy to see that 
it was this intimate connexion between politics and 
religion which prevented the free and orderly develop- 
ment of both. It would have been much easier for 
England to have effected the change from the supremacy 
of the King to the supremacy of Parliament, had not 
the Church party of the Long Parliament necessarily 
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become tlie Eoyalist party of tlie Civil War; tad not 
the political intelligence of Pym been clouded by the 
suspicion that Charles and Laud were engaged in a con- 
spiracy to restore England to the obedience of the Pope. 
It would have been much easier for the Church of Eng- 
land to have won back the nation to a loyal and reverent 
obedience to the Prayer Book, without losing the moral 
earnestness which was the glory of Puritanism, had not 
the Long Parliament abolished lEpiscopacy, and Puritan- 
ism become synonymous with rebellion. 

For it was not likely that Puritanism, if left to its 
own unaided strength, could long maintain its position 
English Church. It was out of har- 
principie mouy with the formularies, the ritual, and 
politics the discipline to which every member of the 
Church was accustomed from his childhood. It had 
failed in its effort to establish, under cover of the for- 
mularies of the Church, a ritual and a discipline of its 
own, which should be a faithful expression of its belief. 
Its strength lay in its appeal to the conscience, in its 
uncompromising protest against worldliness. In most 
cases which arose the decision of the conscience was 
instinctively the right one. The line between right 
and wrong is usually plainly to be discerned, from what- 
ever quarter of religious or moral belief it is approached. 
But if the inquiry was pushed a little further, and the 
question was asked upon what grounds the conscience 
had acted, the Puritan had either to take refuge behind 
the dogmatism of Calvin, or to lay claim to personal 
infallibility. 

There was no power of cohesion in such a system. 
As long as Puritanism was in opposition it was kept 
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togetlaer by tbe strongest of all ties, that of a commoia 
hatred. It mattered not upon what grounds the deci- 
sion was arrived at, as long as in the end it was that of 
uncompromising hostility to Laud and all his works. 
Dmectly Puritanism was victorious its fatal weakness 
began to show itself. In Scotland, in order to avoid 
the disruption which must necessarily follow on the un- 
limited exercise of personal infallibility, obedience to 
authority was insisted upon with a fervour worthy of 
Ignatius Loyola — only it was the authority of Calvin, 
and not of the Pope. Confessions of faith, covenants, 
and protestations bound the Presbyterians together, 
like a vice, in the bonds of a rigid and narrow sacer- 
dotal system, as unyielding and as deadening as that 
of the Spanish Inquisition. In England the personal 
infallibility of the new model army triumphed over 
Oalvinistic orthodoxy. The bands which bind religious 
societies together were loosed and thrown to the winds. 
Every man became a law to himself, and the more 
thoughtful and orderly of the nation, weary of a tolera- 
tion which had resulted in licence, welcomed back the 
Church system of uniformity, which, although intolerant, 
was at any rate not anarchical. 

The Catholic spirit, as it displayed itself within the 
sober lines of the Church formularies, appealed to a wider 
strengtii of area of thw^ht and was based upon a more 

the Catholic t* *r 

enduring principle than the Puritan. It, too, 
politics claimed on its side the decision of the conscience, 

but it was the decision of a conscience guided and 
formed by sixteen centuries of Christian teaching and 
ecclesiastical obedience. It claimed as of right the help 
of St. Athanasius, and St. Augustine, and St. Thomas, 
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while free to accept if it liked the assistance of Calvin. 
To the fierce dogmatism of Presbyterian orthodoxy 
it opposed the intellectual breadth and deeper know- 
ledge of Hooker and of Andrewes. The stern, self- 
centred individualism of Cromwell was met by the 
gentle, orderly self-repression of Nicholas Perrar ; the 
scornful denunciations of Milton by the quiet, humble 
introspection of George Herbert. Not that the sterner 
side of human nature was wanting. It is the patient 
endurance of suffering that has in the eyes of posterity 
redeemed the irresolute insincerity of Charles. Manful 
obedience to the call of duty has dignified the unsym- 
pathetic roughness of Laud. Love of justice and keen 
hatred of abuses have done much to conceal the darker 
traits of the character of Strafford. 

Claiming to represent the whole of human nature, 
and not merely one side, the Catholic spirit made its bid 
for pre-eminence in England. Strong in its traditions 
and in history as the inheritor of the past, it claimed 
in fact and in law to be the representative of the pre- 
sent, it looked forward beyond the present to command 
in the future. In this it was mistaken. The future of 
England, when the struggle was over, was to lie as 
much with its adversary as with itself. The future 
even of the English Church was not to be wholly its 
own. Not content with resting its strength on its own 
intellectual position, and fortifying it with its own 
deepened spiritual life, it sought for help from a system 
of government which belonged wholly to the past, and 
with which England was losing sympathy every day. 
It wasted and frittered away its spiritual power in 
the vain attempt to snatch the fatal gift of temporal 
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dominion. The mistake was a natural one, but tliat it 
was a mistake must liave been evident before his death 
even to its author William Laud. 


CHAPTER VI. 

WILLIAM LAUD. 

The death of Bancroft in 1610 seemed to most men to 
leave the primacy of the English Church in the hands 
Abbot of Andrewes. His colleagues in the Episco- 
rrimate pate recommended him, his own high character 
and intellectual gifts marked him out for the post, it 
was well known that James esteemed him highly. All 
England was astonished when it learned that the royal 
choice had passed over Andrewes, and had fallen upon 
George Abbot, Bishop of London, who had had no paro- 
chial experience whatever, and had only been on the 
Episcopal bench for a little over a year. It is difScult 
to fathom James’s reasons for the appointment. Whether 
it is to be attributed to his love of flattery, or merely to 
a fit of royal petulance, or considered as a tribute to 
the memory of Dunbar, whose cha23lain Abbot had been, 
it is impossible to say. Certain it is that the appoint- 
ment was an unfortunate one; not so much because 
Abbot in doctrine was a Calvinist, and out of sympathy 
with the religious opinions now beginning to manifest 
themsel7es in the Church and so soon to be dominant 
at court, as because he was wholly deficient in the 
qualities necessary for a leader of men, just at a time 
when a leader was most wanted. 
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Austere, harsli, narrow-minded, and unsympatlietic, 
he was without influence at court and unloved by the 
Character of nation. His Very virtues told against him. 
Abbot straightforward conscientiousness which 

made him resolutely refuse to allow himself to become 
a party to the wicked schemes of the adulteress Lady 
Essex, made him also the most relentless judge of the 
High Commission Court. The hatred of tyranny and 
of superstition which made him the colleague of Ealeigli 
in urging a policy of war with Spain, prevented him 
from seeing anything in Arminianism except treachery 
to the Protestant cause. The sincere but narrow piety 
with which he is credited by friend and foe alike, made 
him readily burn Wightman and Legate for heresy at 
J" ames^s instance, in the spirit in which Samuel hewed 
Agag in pieces at Gilgal. Yet it would seem that even 
his Calvinism was not made of that stern stuff which a 
few years later was to characterise the Scotch Cove- 
nanter. Perhaps his academic training had taught him 
the limits of conscientious opposition. He was content 
during the later years of his life to drop into compara- 
tive seclusion, while Charles, Buckingham, and Laud 
ruled England. He even gave his imprimatur to a 
sermon by Bishop Goodman on the Eucharist, which 
contained doctrine which must have appeared to him to 
come little short of idolatry, although he refused to 
licence the printing of Sibthorpe’s assize sermon on 
passive obedience. 

The twenty years daring which Abbot ruled over 
the Church of England were critical years in her history. 
It was during that time that the Puritan opposition to 
the Church became identified with the Parliamentary 
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opposition to tlie Crown, and iliab the Catholic revival 
in the Church became identified with prerogative 
His failure government. It was this merging into one 
sfasSclT^®’' another of interests not necessarily identical 
statesman -vvhich caused the Revolution. Abbot seemed 
by his position and opinions to be singularly fitted to 
play the part of mediator between the opposing factions, 
at a time when mediation was still possible. Attached 
to Parliamentary Puritanism by his religious convic- 
tions, and his steady advocacy of a Protestant policy 
abroad ; attached to the court by his official position, 
and his deference to the personal authority of the Crown, 
he might, had he had the requisite sympathy and poli- 
tical insight, have successfnlly played the part of peace- 
maker between the King and the nation, which was 
afterwards so unsuccessfully attempted by the vain and 
shifty Williams. But such a part was far heyond his 
capacity, he never seems to have had the slightest aj)- 
preciation of the gravity of the crisis through which 
England was passing. During his long primacy the 
only important action affecting tlie Church which can 
be directly ascribed to his counsel was the sending of 
English ambassadors to the Oalvinistic Synod of Dort in 
1619. During the last ten years of his life he was 
content to stand aside, and let the chief part in direct- 
ing the affairs of the Church be assumed by a younger 
man, and his own bitter opponent. 

The same year that saw Abbot Archbishop of 
Canterbury saw Laud President of St. John’s College, 
Early train- Oxford. The two men had been rivals in 
mg of Laud theological controversies of the university, 
j nst as they were afterwards to be rivals at the councU- 
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table of the king. Laud, who was sprung from a 
merchant family at Reading, had been admitted as a 
member of St. John’s College in 1589, obtained a 
scholarship in the following year, and became a Fellow 
of the College in 1693. From the first he seems to 
have imbibed from his tutor, Dr. Buckeridge, afterwards 
President of the College, and Bishop of Rochester, a 
strong conviction of the justice of the claim of the 
Church of England to be part of the Catholic Church 
of Christ. That conviction, developed by the uncom- 
promising logic of Laud’s mind, and deepened by a 
wide and intelligent study of the Fathers, necessarily 
drew him on to a position, which, although logically 
unassailable, whs startling to men who had been brought 
up in unreasoning submission to the authority of Calvin, 
and had been taught to look on the PojDe as Antichrist, 
and on Protestantism abroad as merely the continental 
form of their own religion. Laud saw that the same 
reasoning which proved the Church of England to be 
the Catholic Church in this country, proved the Church 
of Rome to be, although corrupt, yet a true Church 
ill Italy. Further, since Bishops had always been a 
necessary part of Church organisation since the times of 
the Apostles, the non-episcopal bodies of Germany and 
of Switzerland had forfeited their claim to be considered 
as parts of the true Church. 

In his public utterances before the University he 
maintained these two positions, and accordingly brought 
Attacks down upon his head the bitter hostility of the 
the tJniTe? Oalvinistic party led by Abbot, then the Master 
sitj University College. He was openly de- 

nounced in the University pulpit as a Papist, and, aa 

an. H 
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his hiograplier tells us, it was almost an heresy to be 
seen in liis company and a misprision of heresy to give 
him a civil salutation in the street. Nevertheless, the 
younger members of the University, those avIio had 
been bred under the rule of Whitgift and of Bancroft, 
and Lad been trained under the influence of Hooker and 
of Andrewes, were on his side. 

In 1603 he was elected Proctor. Two years later, 
he took his first step on the ladder of preferment by 
His early being appointed chajplain to Mount/joy, lately 
piefermcnts of DevonsMre, and it was in that 

capacity that he allowed himself to read the marriage 
service over Devonshire and his jjaramour Lady Rich, 
who had lately been divorced from her husband. The 
breach of discipline he thus committed weighed heavily 
on his mind, and he did penance for it all the rest of his 
life by observing St. Stephen’s Day, the anniversary of 
the ceremony, as a fast. In 1608 he became Chaplain 
to Neile, then Bishop of Rochester and a great favourite 
with the king. In 1611, after a patient investigation 
of the circumstances, lie was declared by James to have 
been duly elected President of St. John’s College, on 
the promotion of Buckeridge to the see of Rochester 
in the j^Iace of Neile, who had been promoted to Lincoln. 
From this time honours flowed fast uiDon him. In the 
autumn of 1611 he was appointed Chaplain to the King. 
In 1615 he received from Neile the Archdeaconry of 
Huntingdon, and in 1616 he was made Dean of Glou- 
cester. Prom that time until his imprisonment in 1640, 
he was the most influential man in the Church of 
England, and his personal history becomes that of the 
larger movement with which his name is associated. 
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That movement, as we have seen, had for its end the 
vindication of the Catholic character of the Church of 
Land’s con- England, and for its means the enforcement 
of GiSucc?-'' it stood. At Gloucester, Land 

fonnd plenty of opportunity for testing his 
powers as a disciplinarian. The bishop. Miles Smith, 
was an accomplished Hebrew scholar, but neither un- 
derstood nor cared for the ceremonial of the Church 
or even the decencies of worship. The fabric was in 
decay, the furniture but slovenly appointed, and the Altar 
— differing in this from most other Cathedrals — stood 
in the middle of the Choir. ^ Scarce ever a Church in 
England,’ said James when he offered Laud the Deanery, 

^ is so ill-governed and so much out of order.’ Laud 
did not need the spur. He hastened to Gloucester, 
summoned the Chapter, procured from them orders for 
the repair of the building and the removal of the Altar 
to the east end, and, not content with that, ordered the 
Cathedral officials to make ^a humble reverence to 
Almighty God,’ in the direction of the Altar when they 
entered the Church. The Puritan susceptibilities of 
the city of Gloucester were at once aroused. Meetings 
of the citizens were held to denounce the insidious 
advance of Popery in their midst. The Bishop declared 
he would not enter the Cathedral as long as the Altar 
remained where it was. One of his chaplains, named 
White, wrote a letter, quickly circulated through the 
city, in which he urged the Prebendaries to revive in 
themselves the spirit of Elijah, and speak a word on 
God’s behalf against the prophets of Baal. Laud, 
unmoved by the storm he had raised, nnable to see 
either the necessity or the expediency of conciliating 
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opponents, merely wrote a letter to tlie Bishop, threaten- 
ing him with the King’s displeasure if the tumults were 
not quickly put down, and placed the whole matter in 
the hands of the High Commission. 

Such conduct is characteristic of the man. Con- 
vinced that the object he was aiming at was for the good 
of the Church — as indeed it was, — unable to realise that 
any man well affected to the Church could think other- 
wise, he treated opposition, not as opinion to be con- 
vinced, but as rebellion to be crushed, and unhesitatingly 
summoned the royal power to his aid without a thought^ 
of the consequences. Just as James would never sur- 
mount a difficulty if he could circumvent it, Laud would 
never convince an opponent if he could sup}press him. 
For a time, at any rate, this policy was successful at 
Gloucester. Laud was summoned by the King to attend 
“him on his jommey to Scotland in 1617 ; and on his 
return in the summer of that year, he heard that, owing 
to the prompt measures of the magistrates, order had 
been restored, and the services of the Cathedral were 
being performed according to the rubrics of the Prayer 
Book. 

Pour years elapsed before Laud received the reward 
of his success in beiug appointed to the Bishopric of 
His inti- St. David’s, but during that time his influence 
BSngb^m at Court was steadily increasing, especially 
with the King’s new favourite, Buckingham. ‘That 
unhappy vapour,’ as he is quaintly described by the his- 
torian of the Long Parliament, ^ exhaled from the earth 
to such a height as to cloud not only the setting but the 
rising sun/ was as yet fairly free from the poison of the 
Court. Like a spoilt child, vain, gallant, arrogant, and 
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iiiidisciplinedj he had a better side to his charactei'j and it 
was that better side that he showed to Laud. His gene- 
rous transparent nature was ojDen to religious impres- 
sions, though his selfishness usually made them pass away 
almost as easily as they came. His quick inquiring mind 
made him anxious to know the truths of theology, while 
his indolence disinclined him from the trouble of study- 
ing them. In Laud — grave, prim, patient, and dogma- 
tical — he found the teacher and the adviser whom in his 
better moments he felt himself impelled to seek. 

In 1622 Laud, at the command of the King, under- 
took the management of a controversy in which Buck- 
Tiie confer- ingham was closely interested. His mother* 

ence with. ° 

risher a worldly, self-seeking woman, had in her old 
age lent her ear to the arguments of a Jesuit bearing 
the name of Fisher, who urged her to seek for the safety 
she demanded in the bosom of the only Church which 
claimed infallibility. James, anxious to avoid tbe scan- 
dal of a conversion in the Villiers family, and perhaps 
doubtful about the steadfastness of Buckingham himself, 
commissioned Laud to conduct a disputation with Fisher 
in the presence of the King and the favourite. The 
result was in every way creditable to Laud. Taking his 
stand on the authority of Scripture, as interpreted by 
the tradition of the* primitive Church, and witnessed 
to by the practice and belief of the Church in all 
ages, he did not hesitate to appeal also to reason for the 
justification to man of the faith which he accepts upon 
the combined authority of his conscience and of the 
Church. 

Here the teaching of Hooker and Andrewes is un- 
mistakable. In Laud’s view, Scripture is the only 
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infallible guide of faith. He adoj)ts and defends Hooker’s 
own stateznent, that ^ Scripture is the ground of our 
Laud’s doc- belief.’ He lays it down in the strongest pos- 

trine that m 

Scripture is sible wuy that Scripture, being the word of 

the ground • -j. n ^ i. 

of belief Grodj coiitaius in itseli all things necessary to 
salvation. The confirmation of this proposition is found 
in many quarters ; but two lines of argument in parti- 
cular converge to bring conviction. 

One is that of tradition, which points to the Church 
as the living continuous organisation in which Scriptural 
Witnessed truth is enshrined. The belief of the Apostles, 
ditiori the writings of the Fathers, the decisions of 
Councils, all combine to make the inference of the infal- 
libility of Scripture irresistible. ‘ Tradition and Scrip- 
ture do mutually, yet do they not equally, confirm the 
authority either of other. For Scripture doth in- 
fallibly confirm the authority of Church tradition truly 
so called. But Tradition doth but morally and pro- 
bably confirm the authority of Scripture.’ ^ ^ A beginner 
in the faith or a weakling or a doubter about it begins 
at tradition and proves Scripture by the Church, But 
a man strong and grown up in the Faith and under- 
standingly conversant in the word of God proves the 
Church by the Scripture. And then, upon the matter 
we have a double Divine testimony altogether infallible 
to confirm unto us that Scripture is the word of God. 
The first is the tradition of the Church of the Apostles 
themselves, who delivered immediately to the world the 
word of Christ. The other the Scripture itself, but 
after it hath received this testimony. And into this 
we do and may safely resolve our faith.’ 

^ Laud agaimt Fisher, p. 53^ fourth edition, 108(3. 
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The second argument is that of conscience and 
reason, which both suggest and justify the decision 
And justi- which tradition formulates. ‘ As all sciences 

tied by 

reason supposo soiiie principles, without proving, so 
have they, the theologians, almost all some text, 
some authority upon which they rely in some measure, 
and it is reason they should. For though these sciences 
make not their texts infallible as Divinity doth, yet full 
consent and prudent examination and long continuance 
have won reputation to them and have settled reputa- 
tion upon them very deservedly. And were those 
texts more void of truth than they are, yet it were fit 
and reasonable to uphold their credit, that novices and 
young beginners in a science which are not able to 
work strongly upon reason, nor reason upon them, may 
have authority to believe till they can learn to conclude 
from principles, and so to know. Is this also reasonable 
in other sciences, and shall it not be so in theology ? 
to have a text, a scripture, a rule, which novices may 
be taught to believe that so they may after come to the 
knowledge of those things which out of this rich prin- 
ciple and treasure are deducible. I yet see not how 
right reason can deny these grounds, and if it cannot, 
then is a mere natural man maybe thus far convinced 
that the text of God is a very credible text.’ ^ 

It is reason, therefore, that suggests to an unin- 
structed mind the likelihood that there should be an 
And proved inspired and Divine guide. It is tradition 
by faitk which poiuts to Scripture as that guide. But 
neither reason nor tradition is powerful enough to make 
a man embrace that teaching and bend bis will in sub- 
* against Fis7iei\ p. 51. 
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raission to that guide. It is faith alone which can do 
this, which can minister the balm of certainty to a 
distracted souL ^ So then,’ says Laud, in concluding 
the main part of his argument, ^ the way lies thus. 
The credit of Scripture to be Divine resolves itself 
finally into that faith which we have concerning God 
himself and in the same order. For as that, so this, 
hath three main grounds to which all other are redu- 
cible. The first is the tradition of the Church, and 
this leads us to a reverent persuasion of it. The 
second is the light of nature — and this shows how- 
necessary revealed learning is, and that no other way 
can it be had. The third is the light of the text itself, 
in conversing wherewith we meet with the spirit of 
God inwardly inclining our hearts and sealing the full 
assurance of the sufficiency of all three into us. And 
then and not before we are certain that the Scripture 
is the word of God both by divine and by infallible 
proof. But our certainty is by faith, and so voluntary, 
and not by knowledge of such principles as in the light 
of nature can enforce assent whether we will or no.’ ^ 

It was not perhaps of much avail to ]Doint Lady 
Buckingham to a certainty alone obtainable through 
Value of faith working by reason, when she required a 

position religion which promised her safety at the 

cost of the least possible intellectual and spiritual effort. 
All the arguments of Laud were thrown away upon 
her; but it was at least something that a teacher should 
have arisen in the days of the narrow dogmatism of the 
exponents of Papal authority, and of the narrower 
assumptions of Calvinistic infallibility, who, sjoeaking 
* Zaud against Fisher ^ p. 7L 
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in tlie name and by the commission of the Church of 
England, should have put forward on her behalf a 
scheme of religion, which, while enjoying by the right 
of inheritance the transmitted traditions of the Apostolic 
Church, did not hesitate to justify them by the argu- 
ments of Reason. It is true that the religious position 
taken up by Laud was too intellectual in character to 
impress itself deeply upon the nation or stir deeply the 
springs of human nature. Nevertheless it was all im- 
portant for the Church, forced as she was daily into 
controversy on account of her middle position between 
Rome and Geneva, that she should, just at the time 
when she was beginning to shake off the trammels of 
the Calvinism which had for a few years oppressed 
her, be able to assume a controversial position on the 
great question of the day morally and intellectually 
defensible. 

The Laudian movement was less successful in the 
domain of action than it was in the domain of thought.. 
It was always stronger among the Clergy than among 
the laity, among the thoughtful than among the thought- 
less. The noise which it made in the world was made 
more by the reverence of its worship and its teaching 
of Sacramental grace, than by its conception of the 
origin and nature of Church authority ; yet by the fact 
that it had moved out of the barren region of mere 
I'ival assertions of the infallibility of either Scripture 
or tradition, and had attempted to harmonise both by 
the action of reason inspired by faith, it had widened 
the intellectual vision of mankind and reached a land- 
mark in tlie progress of thought.-' 

To one of his hearers, at any rate, the arguments of 
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Laud had appeared coiivinciag, and his earnestness 
attractive. Buckingham not only gave up all idea^ if 
Growth of joining the Church of 

Land’s influ- Lome, blit entered into the closest of all re- 
lations to Laud. In the summer of 1622 he 
chose Laud as his spiritual adviser, and having made 
his confession to him, received the Holy Communion 
on Whitsunday. It is evident from the simple earnest- 
ness of the prayers for Buckingham, set out by Laud 
in his diary, how near to his heart was the welfare of 
his powerful penitent ; but there is no reason to think 
that Laud was ever guilty of degrading the confessional 
by attempting to use its influence in the sphere of 
politics. At the same time the firm friendship thus 
established with one whose ascendency over the Prince 
of Wales was so assured, was certain very largely to 
increase Laud’s reputation at Court. As Buckingham 
advanced in the favour of his master, and absorbed 
one after another in quick succession all the chief 
offices of the government, Laud could not fail to find 
the details of the ecclesiastical business of the country 
falling daily more and more into his hands. 

As Laud looked out u23on the condition of the 
Church of England, he found two special dangers 
Nature of threatening her very existence. One arose 
decay into which Church discipline 
churcii iiad fallen both over clergy and laity, the 
other from the determined efforts still being made by 
the Puritan party in the Church to establish their own 
services and obtain the teaching they desired under 
cover of the Church organisation. Laud was a man 
v/ho believed implicitly in a system, who sought 
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to influence men by tlie encouraging tlie formation 
of habit far more than by the inculcation of dogma. 
To him the secret of ecclesiastical power lay in the 
organisation of the Society far-reaching and wide-em- 
ohaiacterof bracing; not in the irresistible conviction 
effcSto brought to the individual soul by a few 
meet them deadly clierished truths. He realised more 
than any one of his time, that the only way in which 
the Church could hope to resume her dominion over 
the hearts of Englishmen was by forming in them the 
habits of obedience, by training them in habits of 
reverence, by reviving in them the habits of worship. 
Uniformity was not merely an end to be aimed at in 
order to avoid political difficulties, it was the means to 
be pursued in order to make men good Christians. 
The law of the Church was in truth to be the school- 
master to bring England to Christ. By teaching men 
the comeliness of ecclesiastical order, by attracting 
them with the solemnity of ecclesiastical ceremony, 
above all by imjDressing them with the reverence due 
to the worship of God, he would lead them to prefer 
the broad, philosophical theology of the Fathers, to the 
crude and narrow conceptions of the dominant Calvi- 
nism. 


It was inevitable, therefore, that Laud should appear 
at the bar of history as essentially a disciplinarian ; but 
The real be was a disciplinarian, not because his nature 
eniOTcemeSt ^bat merely of a martinet, but because 
of discipline cliscipliue wus at the time the most necessary 
and the most effective weapon to use. It is a mistaken 
view of Laud’s character that would stamp him as con- 
sciously the leader of a party, much less the apostle of a 
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religion winning converts by tlie sword. In his own 
eyes he appears but the enforcer of a system, a system 
prescribed to them by the Clmrch, which he is not at 
liberty to disregard or to alter. Being placed in the 
position of an officer of the Church, he has no option 
but to enforce her commands upon all; and in the 
obedience which he exacts, the people will find their 
true happiness, did they but know it. 

And through all the actions of his public life runs a 
strange vein of pathos. Long ago he has given up all 
Hifc high effort, perhaps even all desire for popularity, 
of He knows, whatever he does, that he will be 

the victim of misrepresentation and calumny. He does 
not shrink from it, he does not even use the ordinary 
artifices of society to conciliate opposition. ^He did 
court persons too little,’ says Clarendon, ^ nor cared to 
make his designs and purposes appear as Candidas they 
were.’ He seems to have a presage of coming failure, 
a conviction that his enemies were too strong for him. 
^ Truly, my lord,’ he writes to Wentworth in 1633, 
^ I look for neither many nor happy days ; not for many, 
for I am in years ; nor for happy, because I have no 
hope to do the good I desire — have had a heaviness 
hang upon me ever since I was nominated to this place 
(i.e. the Archbishopric of Canterbury), and I can give 
myself no account of it unless it proceed from an axopre- 
hension that there is more expected from me than the 
craziness of these times will give me leave to do.’ And 
yet, the man outwardly so stubborn in pursuing his 
will, so unyielding in his sense of duty, seemingly to 
his enemies ^ of a disposition too fierce and cruel for 
his coat/ was inwardly as sensitive as a woman. He 
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is at pains to justify himself in the Star Oliamher even 
to so virulent an opponent as Burton. At his trial ho 
writhes visibly nnder the envenomed shafts of so prac- 
tised a debater as Say. His diary is full of entries 
showing how he shrank from the gaze and the comments 
of the populace. He turns continually to the Psalms 
for comfort when the wicked are oppressing him. His 
prayer is the outpouring of a mind that can hardly bear 
the intensity of the struggle. 

HeverthelesSj through all this mental despondency, 
with the sense of probable failure ever present to him, 
The policy Baud went boldly on with unfaltering steps 
of Laud simple strength of conviction, at the 

simple dictates of duty, bringing the light of Church 
discipline to bear upon every nook and cranny of 
English ecclesiastical life. He was no respecter of 
persons. ^ We must not,^ said he, when ordering the 
prosecution of Prynne in the High Commission Court, 

^ sit here to punish poor snakes and let him go free.^ 
Indeed, ^ the j)oor snakes ’ were more likely to fare well 
at his hands than those who ought to know better. 

‘ He intended the discipline of the Church,’ as Clarendon 
says, ‘ should be felt as well as spoken of, and that it 
should he applied to the greatest and most splendid 
transgressors as well as to the punishment of smaller 
offences and meaner offenders.’ 

His first duty was to put a check on the flood of 
Oalvinistic teaching, which was being poured forth 
Thesiienc- B’om the Anglican pulpits every week, chiefly 
cair^iSfcic ^7 aftemoon lecturers, and to snbsti- 
prcaciiers t}he simple doctrine of the Church 

as found in the Catechism. In 1622, James, on the 
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advice of Laud, issued injunctions to tlie Clergy, tlirougli 
the Bishops, forbidding any preacher under the degree 
of a Bishop or a Dean at the least, to presume to preach 
the deep points of Predestination, Election, Eeprobation, 
or the universality, efficacy, resistibility or irresistibility 
of God’s grace, and urging them to catechise the child- 
ren in the afternoons ; while the Bishops were much 
blamed for their carelessness in licensing preachers 
without taking adequate security for their orthodoxy. 
As these ^ deep points ’ formed the staple of nearly 
every Puritan sermon, and the licensed preachers, who 
were in the habit of dealing with them, were Puritans 
to a man, it was impossible to mistake the object with 
which these injunctions were issued. The ferment 
caused by them was considerable. James, taunted 
with the wish to abolish sermons, was obliged to defend 
himself in an apology, hfevertheless, in spite of the 
opposition. Laud persevered. He believed from the 
bottom of his heart that this continual insistance upon 
a few. doctrines, themselves of modern growth and of 
doubtful orthodoxy, diverted the energies of the Clergy 
from more important matters, destroyed the proportion 
of faith, and made men controversial partisans instead 
of humble and loyal Churchmen. Besides it would be 
little short of a betrayal of the truth were he to falter 
in his enforcement of his principles in deference to the 
prejudices of even the majority of the nation. 

During the rest of his reign James was too 
much occupied with the schemes for the Spanish 
Effect of the marriage, and was too much at the mercy of 

accession of 

Charles r. Laiid’s witty and worldly-minded rival the 
Lord Keeper Williams, to pay much attention to eccle- 
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siastical affairs. Tlie accession of Charles in 1625 
brouglit a change. Williams at once lost his influence 
at court, and soon afterwards retired disgraced to his 
diocese of Lincoln. The whole administration of the 
country fell into the hands of the Duke of Buckingham, 
the patron and the pupil of Laud. Charles himself, 
austere, devout, irresolute, and learned, conceived a great 
affection for the staunch and clear-sighted divine. 

Laud’s influence became paramount. In 1625 he 
was appointed clerk of the King’s closet ; in 1626 he 
Laud’s was translated to the see of Bath and Wells, 
promoting it was he that was called iiiDon to resfulate 

hisfneuds i i ° 

andsileno- til 6 royai patronage by providing the King 
oppon^ents with a list of clergy marked for promotion or 
influence ueglect, by the letters 0 and P (Orthodox 
and Puritan) placed after their nam.es. To his hands 
was committed the duty of arranging the ceremonial of 
the coronation — a duty so well performed, that he notes 
in his diary with pardonable pride, that some of the 
nobility on their return said to the King, ^ that they 
never had seen any solemnity, although much less, per- 
formed with so little noise and so great order.’ His 
mind suggested the royal proclamation for the peace of 
the Church, issued in June 1626, in which the King 
forbade the discussion by writing or preaching of any 
opinions not warranted by the doctrine and discipline 
of the Church of England. It was his hand that traced 
the Eoyal Declaration prefixed to the Articles in 1628, in 
which the King sought to put an end to the discussion 
of ecclesiastical questions in Parliament, by ordering 
tuat the Articles shonld be accepted in their literal 
and grammatical sense, reserving the settlement of any 
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clippufce wliicli iniglit arise, to tlie decision of hirose]f 
and the Oonvocations. 

It is possible that in a time of contentment and 
lethargy, a policy such as this might have succeeded. 
Its fatal quiet removal of topics of controversy 

results {rom the pulpits and the press, the steady dis- 
couragement of opinions disliked at court, might gradu- 
ally have weaned the younger generation from sympathy 
with the Calvinism which hitherto had been more of 
a political watchword than a deep religious principle. 
But to do this effectually it was necessary that loyalty 
to the Church which was to take the place of Calvinistic 
infallibility as the guiding principle of the national 
religion, should in its turn be associated with what was 
deepest and strongest in English political thought. 

Unfortunately for Land, the exact opposite was the 
case. The demands for greater political freedom in the 
nation, for greater administrative control in Parliament, 
were the natural and inevitable outcome of greater 
political capacity. They were to be the leading prin- 
ciples of national development in the future. In union 
with them alone, could any statesman hope to effect a 
reformation in politics or religion. The immediate fate 
of the Laudian reformation was sealed when Land de- 
liberately associated himself with the government of 
Buckingham, and deliberately appealed to the royal 
power to assist his friends and to crush his enemies. 
At the accession of Charles a wiser and a bolder policy 
was still possible. In Eliot, in Coke, and, as yet, in 
Pym, there was no more of the Puritan than a somewhat 
blind and unreasoning dread of Kome, and a somewhat 
narrow and obstinate patriotism. In some of the 
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leadeis of tlie Parliament, notably in Wentworth, there 
wa? a strong and intelligent lore of ecclesiastical order. 
The word Puritan was still a term of reproach and 
ridicule; it needed hut three years of Buckingham’s 
government and of Land’s statesmanshijo to make it the 
watchword of civil and religious liberty. 

At the first occasion of the meeting of Parliament 
in June 1625, Land had seized on the opportunity of 
Laud’s sup- proclaiming the identity of Church principle 
royai'^prero- prerogative government. In his sermon, 
gatiTe preached before the King at Whitehall the 
day after Parliament met, he asserted the dependence 
of Parliament upon the King, and the sacred character 
of the kingly ofiice. ^The King is God’s immediate 
lieutenant upon earth, and therefore one and the same 
action is God’s by ordinance and the King’s by execu- 
tion, and the power which resides in the King is not 
any assuming to himself, nor any gift from the people, 
but God’s power as well in as over him.’ With these 
words ringing in their ears, Parliament was called upon 
to deal with an offender whose case brought the rival 
opinions of King and Parliament to a sharp antagonism. 

Eichard Montague, Fellow of Eton and Eector of 
Stamford Eivers, had in the preceding year been the 
Montague’s ^f a complaint made to the House of 

Commons, that in a book which he had pub- 
Commons bshed, Called a ^ New Gag for an old Goose,’ 
he had maintained Eoman Catholic doctrines to be the 
doctrines of the Church of England. The book in 
question was written by Montague in the course of a 
controversy which he was carrying on with a Eoman 
. Catholic. In it he boldly discarded the usual Protestant 
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arguments against Popery, freely admitted tliat tlie 
Churcli of Rome was a true Cliurcli, altlioiigli corrupt, 
and claimed for tlie Ohurcli of England a position 
equally Catholic but less superstitious. This mode of 
defence, however satisfactory to theologians and students 
of Church history, was not likely to meet with much 
favour at the hands of a Puritan House of Commons. 
Abbot was asked to interfere. Montague appealed 
to James, and the King, delighted at the opportunity 
of displaying his theological learning and critical facul- 
ties, saw directly what the Commons could never see, 
that, true or untrue, Montague’s position as a matter 
of fact was not only thoroughly in accord with the 
formularies of the Church of England, but afforded to its 
defenders the strongest possible ground from which to 
overthrow the arguments of Rome. To deny the visi- 
bility of the Church was to turn round on sixteen 
centuries of Christian thought. To accept it, and de- 
nounce the Church of Rome, not for apostacy, but for 
corruption, was to take the most trusty weapon from 
her armoury and to attack her in her most vulnerable 
point. James was too practised a controversialist not 
to see this. He extended to Montague his patronage, 
and accepted the dedication of his second book entitled 
‘AjDpello C^sarem.’ 

When Parliament met in the summer of 1625 the 
Commons found their foe in high favour at Court. To 
Personal pursue their quarrel with him was to enter 
ofChiuies upon a Struggle with the Government and the 
beiiaif King. They did not hesitate. He was at 
once questioned both for his opinions and for an alleged 
breach of privilege in publishing his second book before 
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tlie Commons iiad firdshed tlieir inquiry into tlie first, 
and was committed to custody. Cliarles immediately 
appointed Mm Ms OHaplamj and required tlie Commons 
to put a stop to proceedings against one of Ms own 
servants. The House naturally paid but little regard to 
a doctrine which would so easily serve, if once admitted, 
to shield every criminal in high position. 

While the King was thus engaged in turning 
Montague’s conduct into a personal question between 
Laud’s claim himself and the Parliament, Laud was in his 

of indepen- . ^ 

deuce from tum anxious to assure the Kmpf of the sup- 

Parliamen- , , ^ 

tary control port of the Church in his ill-advised course. 
In August 1625, in conjunction with Buckeridge and 
Howson, he wrote a letter to Buckingham, logical 
enough, but singularly wanting in tact, urging him to 
use his influence with the IQng in favour of Montague, 
on the grounds partly of his character and attainments, 
and partly of the right of the Clergy to be judged in 
any matter of doctrine by the Elng and the Convo- 
cations and not by Parliament. The very nientiou of 
such a claim was sufficient to exasperate an assembly 
peculiarly tenacious of its privileges, and which was at 
the time claiming a right of free inquiry into all branches 
of Government. But not content with this, a few 
months later Laud and Andrewes, with two other 
Bishops, recommended Charles to forbid further contro- 
versy on the points in dispute, since he and his brother 
Bishops had examined the books and found notMng in 
them opposed to the doctrine of the Church of England. 
Was it likely that the Commons would forego their 
dearly cherished right of inquiry in deference to the 
decision of a few Bishops in what was practically their 

1 2 
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own cause ? Thus the breach between the Parliament 
on the one hand and the King and the Bishops on the 
other grew and widened through the folly of the Court, 
until the dissolution of 1626 came to put an end to the 
strife itself while intensifying the causes which pro- 
duced it. 

' The case of Montague had shown pretty clearly how 
ready the Laudian clergy were to magnify the royal 
arowtiiof office in return for royal patronage. For the 
time since the Beformation the Church 
a^n^tiie England found that she had to deal with a 
o.ergy. king who honestly desired to further her best 
interests, and, conscious of her own weakness, she 
threw herself unthinkingly into the royal arms. It is 
astonishing how Clergy who remembered the days of 
Elizabeth could have permitted themselves to magnify 
the royal power so indiscriminately, and to engage in 
conflict with the popular leaders so lightheartedly ; yet 
it was so. ^ Defend me with the sword and I will de- 
fend thee with the pen,’ were the last words of Monta- 
gue’s appeal to Cmsar. Kobert Sibthorpe, in a sermon 
addressed to the judges at Northampton, inculcated the 
duty of passive obedience to the commands of the King, 
even when contrary to the laws of God. Eoger Main- 
waring, preaching before the King, enforced the duty 
of obedience as the ordinance of God, and distinctly 
limited the function of Parliament to that of merely 
assisting the king in carrying on the government of the 
nation. The sermon was printed at the order of Charles 
himself, in spite of the remonstrances of Laud. What 
wonder was it, that when the Commons met again in 
1628, smarting under the sense of national dishonour 
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broiiglit about by tlie inglorious expeditions to Cadiz 
and to Roclielle, pained at tlie betrayal of Protestant 
interests in Germany, and angered at tbe fiscal exactions 
of 1627, they sliould indignantly ask tbemselves if tkat 
was tbe sort of government to wliicb tbey were required 
to render a blind and slavisb obedience under pain of 
damnation? Tbe Petition of Eight was at once tbe 
answer to Mainwaring and tbe prelude to bis impeach- 
ment. 

However earnestly the Commons might try to conceal 
the truth from themselves, it was impossible that the 
Charles re- ^ction could loug be maintained that it was 
ciergymost Buckingham and Laud and not with 

to Charles himself that the Parliament had to 

Commons deol. Scarcely was the ink dry on the parch- 
menxi of the Remonstrance against the Arminians, pre- 
sented to the King in June 1628, in which Laud and 
Heile were openly named as the troublers of the English 
Israel, when it was announced that Neile was promoted 
to the see of Winchester; Montaigne, the licenser of 
Mainwaring’s sermon, to the Archbishopric of York; 
and to Laud, the most obnoxious of the three, was 
given the superintendence of the important Puritan 
diocese of London. In the same year Montague was 
made Bishop of Chichester, and Mainwaring was re- 
warded by the gift of his vacated benefice. 

Such appointments were little less than a declaration 
of war against the Parliament. Their claim to make 
themselves into a national court of inquiry in eccle- 
siastical matters was answered by a distinct refusal to 
accept, not merely of their control, but even of their 
counsel. Those that had been most prominent in 
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Distinct 
breach m ec- 
clesiastical 
matters 
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Charles 
and the 
Commons 


attacking tlie constitutional doctrines so clear to tlie 
Commons were apparently for tliat reason alone singled 
out for promotion, while the King's Declaration 
silenced all ciiticism on the doctrines they 
advanced. Eliot, high-minded and impetu- 
ous, eagerly caught up the gage of battle 
thus thrown clown by the King. ^ Are there 
Arminians?’ he cried, ^look to those; see to what a 
degree they creep. Let us observe their books and 
their sermons. Let us strike at them and make our 
charge at them and vindicate our truth that seems 

D \ 

obscure, and if any justify themselves in their new 
opinions, let us deal with them, and these testimonies 
will be needful.^ A month later the House, in the 
celebrated Remonstrance, which was passed while the 
Speaker was being held down in his chair, set its seal 
to Eliot’s challenge. ^ Whosoever,’ it said, in a formula 
which recalls the anathemas of an ecclesiastical council, 
^ shall bring in innovations in religion, or by favour 
seek to extend or introduce Popery or Arminianism, or 
other opinions disagreeing from the true and orthodox 
Church, shall be reputed a capital enemy to this kingdom 
and the Commonwealth.’ 

The die was now cast. The two parties were ranged 
against each other in opposite camps. The words of 
battle were given. On the one side was Charles resting 
on the strength of his prerogative and trusting in the 
divinity which doth hedge a king, supported by the 
Church. On the other side was the House of Commons 
resting on the power of the law, trusting in the 
awakening spirit of liberty, supported by Puritanism. 
Neither side asked for toleration. Both would carry 
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out tlieir own views by force. Wliat was to Charles 
and to Laud the ^ settled continuance of the doctrine 
and discipline of the Church of England now established ’ 
was to Eliot and the Commons ^ an innovation in religion 
designed to extend and introduce Popery.’ The breach 
was complete, far too deep to be healed over by the 
palliatives of a "Williams or the philosophy of a Falkland. 
Its origin lay deep down among the springs of the 
political and religious thought of the nation, and as 
long as the nation existed its presence would be felt. 


CIIAPTEE VII. 

THE ENFOECEMENT OF DISCirLIXE. 

It was not likely that Charles or Laud would be able 
to see in the Puritan opposition anything but the spirit 
Detcrmina- factiou, any more than Eliot or Pyra could 
to persSSe Laud anything but the spirit of Popery. 

fOTceLent quail before a handful of men who were 
of discipline obvioiisly as ignorant and prejudiced in re- 
ligious matters, as they were confident and domineering, 
would be a grave dereliction of duty. It would be no- 
thing less than the abdication of the post of teacher, 
and a slur upon the pastoral office. The diocese of 
London had, ever since the first days of the Eeforma- 
tion, been the nest of Nonconformity, and had lately 
become the stronghold of Puritanism. The call, there- 
fore, was all the more paramount upon Laud to show 
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in tliat great diocese what the power of the Church 
might really be, if her whole counsel was followed and 
obeyed. To school men in habits of reverence^ to train 
them in habits of obedience, to encourage them in 
habits of devotion, was the ideal of the duty of a 
Christian Bishop ever present to his mind. Disci- 
plined by outward conformity to the rules of the 
Church, men would be the more ready to receive 
the mysteries of her inner teaching. It was his part 
to enforce that discipline; the rest he must leave to 
God. 

An event which occurred in 1627 showed how fierce 
was the prejudice which any attempt to revive and 
cosin’sBooic i^tihso in England the ecclesiastical treasures 
of Devotions Certain to arouse. Chai-les, 

finding that the ladies of his court were in the habit of 
using books of devotion drawn from Roman Catholic 
sources, because of the want of any satisfactory manuals 
of prayers of English authorship, commissioned Cosin 
to draw up a book of devotion which should be suitable 
for the private use of English Churchmen. John Oosin 
was one of the most learned of the men of the day in 
liturgical and ritual subjects ; and with Neile, Montague 
and Laud, used to attend the meetings of a committee, 
■which met from time to time at Durham House, to 
consider the ecclesiastical difficulties of the country. 
He was, therefore, well known as a prominent member 
of Laud's party. The book of devotions which he drew 
up illustrates very aptly the theological principles of 
the Laudian revival, and the spiritual weapons by which 
it sought to combat sin and error. For a model, Oosin 
chose the orderly system in which the Church had for 
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so many ages delighted to enshrine its teaching, care- 
fully pruned of all which was distinctly mediaeval 
addition. The soul which guided itself by his direction 
was taught to join in the old canonical Day Hours of 
the Church, to say the seven penitential Psalms, to guard 
against the seven deadly sins, to practise the corporal 
works of mercy, to prepare itself by careful self-exami- 
nation, and, if desirable, by private confession, for re- 
ceiving the Body and Blood of Jesus Christ in the Holy 
Communion. 

In all this there was nothing that could with any 
appearance of truth be called Popish; but there was 
Its sacra- mucli which Puritanism instinctively felt to 

mental , . /n i 

teaching be opposed to its whole conception of the 
nature of religion. Union with God was to be won, not 
by an election once made and for ever assured, but by 
the lifelong struggle of the obedient soul, strengthened 
and armed by all the grace-giving powers of the 
Church. Sacraments environed it from childhood to the 
grave, and through the power of Sacraments it nerved 
itself for the fight. It lived in the presence, not of its 
Taskmaster, but of its Eedeemer ; was united with Him 
in the sacramental life, drew from Him in that life, day 
by day, through each prayer, in each act of self-surrender, 
by each Communion, rich stores of strength for the 
spiritual combat it had daily to wage. And so the 
spiritual doctor, in prescribing for the wounds which 
the combat was certain to bring, sought to strengthen 
the patient’s constitution by every help which science 
could suggest. Each danger was carefully tabulated, 
the way to meet it carefully prescribed, the experi- 
ence of the past confidently appealed to. The daily 
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round of orderly service ; the scientific classification 
of sins, and virtues, and good works ; tlie insistance 
on the Holy Eucharist as the central point of Chris- 
tian devotion, all tended to train the soul to value 
the heritage of the past, and to acquire those habits 
of order, of reverence, and of awe, which were a ne- 
cessary preliminary to a full appreciation of Catholic 
truth. 

But to the Puritan the reasonableness, as well as 
the beauty, of such a system was incomprehensible. It 
It is at- seemed to him to be merely an attempt to 
th?com? copy the superstitions of Rome. It was 
mons, 1828 enough for him that its spirit was drawn 
from authorities earlier than Luther. To his mind 
St. Augustine or St. Ambrose were as much Papists as 
Thomas Aquinas or Duns Scotus. William Prynne 
and Richard Burton at once attacked the book on its 
appearance, with a scurrility in which strength of lan- 
guage did duty for strength of argument, and the 
Commons’ Committee of religion was instructed to 
inquire into the case. Had it not been for the dis- 
solution of 1629, Oosin would have suffered the same 
penalty for differing from the Commons in religion, 
as Mainwaring had for differing from them in politics. 

If men were so sensitive about the forms in which 
books of devotion, which nobody need buy, were cast, 
The begin- words they contained, how much more 

SrfmonM Sensitive would they be when the ordinary ser- 
struggie which they had been accustomed were 

interfered with, and the arrangements of the Churches 
altered which they were obliged bylaw to attend. Yet 
if the Laiidian Reformation was to be anything more 
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tlian an intellectual and academical movement, if it was 
ever to emerge from the domain of thought and be 
translated into practical action, the danger must be run. 
It was not enough that Fisher should be overcome by 
weapons taken from the armoury of the primitive Church, 
or that Goodman’s inculcation of high Sacramental doc- 
trine should be pronounced even by Abbot consistent 
with the formularies of the Church of England. Churches 
must be made fit for the worship of God, if men were 
to learn to worship God in them. The canons and rubrics 
of the Church of England must be obeyed by those who 
were her sworn ministers. Doctrine alien to the teaching 
of the Church must no longer be permitted to poison 
the minds of Englishmen under the shelter of a laxly 
administered discipline. 

Sure of the support of Charles and the Council, 
trusting in the omnipotence of the Eoyal Supremacy 
TJncompro- exercised through the Court of High Oom- 
SX?e of mission, and of the royal prerogative enforced 
the struggle Chamber, Laud set to work re- 

solutely to purge the Church of Calvinism, and to 
educate her congregations to return to the doctrine and 
worship of the primitive Church, as maintained in the 
formularies, and illustrated by the rubrics, of the Church 
of England. He knew that the struggle would be a 
severe one. He was prepared, if need be, that it should 
be a struggle for life or death. For eighty years Cal- 
vinism had claimed to be the true representation of the 
religion of the Church of England. It had in fact re- 
presented the religion of the majority of the people of 
England. Now it was demanding, not merely toleration 
in the Church, but uncontrolled supremacy over the 
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Cliurcli, and the Commons liacl endorsed the demand. 
The Lambeth Articles had been prononnced by the 
Honse to contain the true teaching of the Church. The 
Arminians had been publicly denounced as traitors. 
The House of Commons had taken upon itself the office 
of judge in ecclesiastical matters. Clearly, then, the duel 
v^ould be no light matter. The fortunes of the Church 
of England — of historical Christianity in England — were 
in the balance. More than once since the Eeformation 
had it seemed possible that the ]political exigencies of 
Elizabeth or the caprice of James might have forced 
them into compromise with Calvinism. Compromise 
was now no longer possible. With whichever side the 
victory lay, there would be no room for the other with- 
in the limits of its authority. Laud recognised this 
fact, and, taking ^ Thorough ’ for his watchword, set 
himself to his task. 

The Royal Declaration of 1628 was very genei^ally 
successful in its object of preventing the teaching of 
Apparent purely Calvirdstic tenets from the pulpits of 
tSrpSicyof the Church. Those who had contravened it, 
Sroversy of whom Davenant, Bishop of Salisbury, and 
some ^unquiet spirits'* in the University of Oxford, 
were the most important, were easily silenced. In 
1680, Laud followed up Ms success by the issue of 
certain Instructions which were to be imposed by the 
Tbeinstnxc- ArchMshops ou the Bishops of their respec- 
tionsofieso provinces, and were, like the Declara- 
tion of 1628, promulgated solely on the authority of 
the King. These Instructions were directed against 
the courtier Bishops and trencher-chaplains, as Heylin 
calls them, quite as much as against the Puritans. 
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Bishops were commanded to reside in their dioceses 
and live in their Episcopal houses, and to he careful 
and regular in their ordinations and visitations. None 
except those permitted by law were to be allowed to 
have private chaplains. Lecturers were to read Divine 
service in their surplices before the delivery of the 
lecture. No lecturer maintained by a corporation was 
to be permitted to preach unless he was prepared to 
accept a benefice with cure of souls, and the Bishops 
were strictly enjoined to inform themselves ‘ how the 
lecturers and preachers behaved themselves in their 
sermons.’ 

In many parishes, especially in towns, where the 
population was Oalvinistic but the incumbent was 
The either a dull preacher or an Anglican, funds 

lecturers 7 . . 

torced to had been provided by the Puritan parishioners 

A. V X 

surplices for the foundation of a lectureship in private 
patronage. The lecturer held a preaching licence from 
the Bishop, and, arrayed in a Geneva cloak, preached a 
sermon on Sunday afternoons to an overflowing con- 
gregation, which assembled to hear the sermon after 
the incumbent had finished reading the service to an 
almost empty church. By obliging the lectoer to 
read the service before he began his sermon, and to 
wear a surplice, Laud hoped to put an end to the super- 
session of the incumbent in his own church. By forcing 
the Bishop to be resident, and to take notice of the 
doctrine preached by the lecturers, he not only took 
away a just cause of grievance, but strengthened mate- 
rially tlie machinery for enforcing discipline, 

A few years later a very similar difficulty presented 
itself for solution in his own diocese of London. Some 
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London Puritans Bad subscribed togetlier to buy titbes, 
wkicli bad fallen into tbe hands of laymen j and with 
Suppression the incouie arising from them, paid stipends to 
feoffees for lecturers and schoolmasters, by means of which 
mpropiid- hoped to secure continuity of Oalvin- 

istic teaching. These ‘ feoffees for impropriations/ as 
they were technically called, were in fact tlie Simeon 
Trustees of the seventeenth century. Laud was not slow 
to perceive the danger. His Chaplain, Peter Heylin, 
openly called attention to this system of sowing tares 
among the wheat, in a sermon preached in 1630 ; and 
in 1632, the King’s Attorney-General charged the 
^ feoffees ’ in the Exchequer Chamber with illegally 
holding property without the sanction of the King, 
The court decided against them, and their patronage 
was forfeited to the Crown. Thus was removed from 
Laud s path an organisation which might have done 
much to maintain and suppoi’t Calvinistic teaching, 
especially in London, where some of the most popular 
and most devout of the lecturers were paid from this 
source. 

But in his own diocese Laud was not content with 
merely removing obstacles from his path, he wished 
The restora. also to put before mcn’s eyes the spectacle of 
paSrs"’^*' the Church as she might be, if only her 
children were true to her teaching. Even with the 
royal power at his back it was not possible for him to 
do much in the subordinate capacity of Bishop of 
London ; yet during the five years in which he filled 
that post he succeeded in repairing the fabric of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, in demolishing the small houses 
which, clustering round it, prevented the full proper- 
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tions of its wonderfal nave from being seen, and in 
checking the worst of the irreverence and profanity 
which had for so many years polluted its aisles. The 
complete restoration of the much-decayed building was 
not finished when Laud was imprisoned in 1640 ; but 
it is reckoned that before his fall he had collected 
and spent no less a sum than 100,000Z. on the fabric. 
His love of orderly ceremonial which had been shown 
so signally in the coronation in 1625, was dis- 
Consecration played on a larger scale in the consecration 
erinecree of St. Catherine Cree in 1631, and in the 
revival, whenever possible, of the old practice of bowing 
to the east on entering a church. 

But it was not until he was raised to the Arch- 
bishopric of Canterbury in 1633, on the death of Abbot, 
Laud ^raised that Laud was really able to take the general 
primacy revival of discipline seriously in hand. By 
that time most of the sees in England were in the 
hands of men who, if not personal followers of his own, 
were, at any rate, not Calvinists. Joseph Hall, who day 
by day was gradually emancipating himself from the 
Calvinism in which he had been bred, occupied the 
important see of Exeter. Juxon, Laud’s successor at 
St. John’s, succeeded him in London. Pierce went to 
Bath and Wells, Curll to Winchester; Bancroft, a nephew 
of the late Archbishop, to Oxford; White, the coadjutor 
of Laud in his controversy with Fisher, followed Bucke- 
ridge at Eochester, and Neile, Laud’s former patron and 
firm friend, presided over the northern province. With 
men like these in command under him, he could reckon 
on loyal support. His hand grasped the tiller resolutely, 
as he steered the gallant ship against the advancing 
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waves^ sure that she would answer to his slightest 
pressure. 

No sooner had he settled himself at Lambeth, than 
he proceeded to hold a visitation of his province. For 
The metro, three years Sir Nathaniel Brent, his vicar- 
?isSn, general, attended by Heylin, his chaplain, 
1633-1636 ^oved from diocese to diocese in the province 
of Canterbury, inquiring into abuses and evasions of the 
law. From all sides were heard similar stories of neg- 
lect and of carelessness and of irreverence. Surplices 
were not worn, kneeling at the reception of the Com- 
munion was not enforced. The Holy Table standing in 
the middle of the nave was used for ordinary business, 
or even as a convenient seat. Cathedral Chapters were 
remiss in the training of their choristers, neglected their 
preaching duties, and were often non-resident. Churches 
were reported as ill-kept and ruinous. Trainbands met 
in the churchyards, Clergy openly attacked their parish- 
ioners by name from the pulpit, Church proxDerty was 
stolen or wasted. With such irregularities the law was 
powerful enough to cox3e. Unhesitatingly Land enforced 
obedience upon all offenders alike, whether their offence 
arose from carelessness or conscientious prejudice. One 
by one disappeared from the churches of England all 
peculiarities which sprang from individual preference, 
as well as from criminal laxity. Uniformity of internal 
arrangement took the place of the chaos which had 
existed before. 

To an Englishman born under James I., to whom 
Its Tinpopu- Elizabethan struggles seemed the begin- 
nings of the national life, and the Elizabethan 
government the perfection of wisdom, these changes 
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appeared as innovations on an established and time- 
honoured order of things. To a theologian or a student 
of history they appeared, as indeed they were, merely 
a revival of what had more or less existed ever since the 
breach with Rome, and what was plainly intended to exist. 
The conservative instinct of the people, which ought 
really to have been on the side of Laud, was thus enlisted 
against him, and each fresh step that he took confirmed 
the misconstruction. The publication of the ‘ Declaration 
of Sports ^ in 1633, though merely directed against so 
great an interference with the open-air amusements of 
the people on Sunday, as was likely to drive them into 
ale-houses, appeared to a large part of the more re- 
ligious laity as a direct incentive to break the fourth 
commandment. 

The order for removal of the Altars to the east end 
of the churches caused the greatest opposition. Ever 
Theremorai success at Gloucester in 1622, Laud 

totheeasb^^ strenuous in urging this whenever 

an opportunity offered, and now the visitors 
had distinct orders to effect the change throughout the 
province. The reason assigned was the necessity of 
guarding against the desecration of the Altars by care- 
less or irreverent conduct ; but no one knew better than 
Laud himself that a far deeper question lay underneath. 
Tlie moveable Table in the middle of the church, un- 
protected and uncovered, spoke eloquently enough of 
the mere commemoration of the Passion, which Calvinists 
taught was all that the Communion signified. The 
Altar, fixed to the east end of the chancel, railed off 
from prying eyes and irreverent hands, vested in its 

C. H K 
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ricli hangings of silk, spoke no less plainly of the Altar- 
throne and the Encharistic mystery. 

Besides, controyersy had already arisen upon that 
very point. In 1626 a dispute had occurred at Grant- 
wiiiiams’ ham, in the diocese of Lincoln, in which 
compiomise Williams with characteristic worldly wisdom 
endeavoured to arrive at a compromise which might 
gain the approbation of the Puritans without incurring 
the displeasure of the court. Construing the conflict- 
ing rubrics to mean that the Altar was ordinainly to 
stand at the east end, but to be removed into the body 
of the church whenever the Holy Commimion was cele- 
brated, he justified his decision on the express ground 
that to permit the Altar to remain at the east end during 
the celebration of the Communion would be to acknow- 
ledge the doctrine of the Eucharistic sacrifice. After 
that controversy every Puritan looked upon the per- 
manent removal of the Altars with a repugnance which 
was based upon deep religious conviction. To enforce 
such a change throughout the whole province of Can- 
terbury, without any regard to the feelings of the 
parishioners, was to impose uniformity at the price of 
destroying unity. It was in vain that Laud attempted 
to defend it on the ground of decency and order. 
The Puritans felt with true instinct that it was an 
attack upon their religious principles, and resented 
it accordingly. 

The energy of the archbishop was not confined to 
the limits of his province. It came to his ears that 
chaplains on board his Majesty’s ships, and attached to 
English regiments in foreign service, and even those 
in the service of English merchant companies, habitually 
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neglected the use of the Prayer Book, or merely chose 
at their own discretion a few prayers out of it which they 
Enforce- would read as a prelude to the sermon. Pres- 
Ss^oVtii?^ sure was soon brought to bear upon the com- 
by chlpkSS panics and upon the Dutch Government, and a 
abroad summary stop was put to irregularities of this 
sort. Men who wislied to escape from the pressure of 
uniformity were no longer able to betake themselves 
across the Channel to Holland, but had with WinthroxD 
to cross the ocean to Massachusetts and New Plymouth. 

The activity which sought out breaches of discipline 
in Holland was not likely to overlook them in Oxford. 
Laiid’s inter- In 1630 Laud had become Chancellor of the 
oSd University on the death of Pembroke, and at 
once the influence of his zealous will was seen. The 
King’s Declaration against controversy was rigidly en- 
forced and offenders punished. The disorders, which 
had of late years grown to an almost unbearable pitch, 
were promptly suppressed. The statutes of the Uni- 
versity were revised, and the election of Proctors given 
to the Colleges in rotation. 

It was this bustling activity which made Laud so 
obnoxious to those who wanted to be allowed to go on 
Universality quietly in the way to which they had been 
Mence ^ accustomed. Nothing was too great, nothing 
too insignificant for his attention. Whatever the of- 
fence, Laud was certain to be in some capacity or other 
the judge. Did one of the Queen’s ladies of honour 
fare badly at the hands of her husband, or did one of 
the parishioners of Hardwick christen a cat, it was 
Laud that was the moving spirit of the court which 
pronounced sentence. When the parishioners of St. 
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Gregory close by St. Paul’s petitioned tlie Court of 
Arcbes to replace tlie Altar in the nave, it was Laud 
that procured the removal of the cause to the Privy 
Council, where the King was certain to decide against 
the petitioners. It was Laud’s hand that put the final 
touches to the Scotch canons and liturgy, perhaps his 
mind that suggested to Charles to embark on his ill- 
omened course of interference in Scotland. When 
Prynne attacked the ^ Declaration of Sports ’ and libelled 
the Queen, it was Laud’s voice that urged the sharpest 
sentence. When Chief Justice Richardson was sum- 
moned before the Council for ordering the Clergy to 
read his denunciations of the Somersetshire wakes, it 
was a pair of lawn sleeves, as he said bitterly, that 
nearly choked him. 

Restless, energetic, determined to do his duty what- 
ever happened, Laud applied his discipline wdth equal 
Enforce- impartiality. Humble conventicles were ovei*- 
SpHiiforer throwu, foreign refugees were obliged to adopt 
wei/as^ovlc the Prayer Book, Puritan books were rigidly 
the clergy gnppressed, and those of an opposite tendency 
too laxly licensed. Squires who had long lorded it 
over God’s heritage had now to account for encroach- 
ments on the glebe and the churchyard. Parishionei’s 
who had dared to threaten the minister or the sidesmen 
in the discharge of their duties had to answer for their 
offence to the Bishop. Those who refused to come to 
church, or came merely to hear the sermon, or fre- 
quented other parishes than their own, were presented 
by the chm^chwardens together with the drunken, the 
impure, and the seditious. The Visitation Articles of 
the Bishops, issued between 1680 and 1640, show a de- 
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termination to revive discipline over tlie laity, quite as 
strong as that to enforce discipline over the Clergy. 
Each householder was to see that his children and his 
household came to be catechised in the afternoons. 
Every married woman was to come to be churched the 
first time she left the house after confinement. All 
parishioners were to bow lowly at the name of Jesus, to 
uncover their heads during the service, to receive the 
Holy Communion kneeling three times in the year at 
least, of which Easter should be one. Tradesmen were 
forbidden to open their shops on Sunday, and inn- 
keepers strictly charged not to permit any drinking or 
gaming in their houses during the time of Divine service. 

Thus the discipline of the Church was brought to 
bear upon every department of the life of a generation 
Galling that was little fitted to receive it. It inter- 
this policy lereci witii a man s management of his lionse- 
lioldj with his trade, with his amusements, as well as 
with his religions life and religious duties. What 
wonder if it became equally hateful to the immoral, to 
the careless, and to the precise ? That it should meet 
with the opposition of the two former classes was natu- 
ral, but that it failed to secure the support of the mass 
of pure-thinking, simple-minded Englishmen is its 
strongest condemnation. Just when they wanted the 
gentle encouragement of a sympathetic leader, they 
found themselves under the unyielding yoke of a puni- 
tive system. It might be possible to lead men to juster 
notions of religion than Puritanism offered. It might 
be possible to force men for a time into outward con- 
formity to a system they abhorred. It was quite im- 
possible to convince them by punishments. 
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The enforcement) of discipline by Land over the 
laity as well as over the Clergy, during the seven years 
Its political uncontrolled supremacy, had the politi- 

resuits Qoi result of turning what had been a consti- 
tutional opposition in alliance with Puritanism, into a 
religions opposition in alliance with constitutionalism. 
Hatred of Laud and all his works became the central 
principle of action among the majority of the Commons 
in the Long Parliament. Men who in 1630 were con- 
tent with asserting the right of Parliament to inquire 
into ecclesiastical abuses, were found in 1640 ready to 
attack Episcopacy itself. Laud could not understand 
anything of this. When Hyde told him plainly at 
Lambeth that ^ many spoke extreme ill of his Grace as 
the cause of all that was done amiss,’ Land merely re- 
plied that he was sorry for it, but it was his duty to 
serve God and the King. He knew of what value he 
himself had found the regularity of a disciplined life. 
He saw how his friends and associates, who had accepted 
loyally the full teaching of the Church, naturally ac- 
cepted with it the discipline which was in part its 
expression. He could not conceive why a system so 
salutary when accepted by some should not be salutary 
when imposed upon all. Blindly, resolutely, and coldly, 
he hurried forward to his fall. He must serve God and 
the King. He knew of but one method of service. It 
was his duty to pursue that method whatever might 
come. To the very last he was ignorant of the true 
feding of the nation; yet when the blow fell he received 
it <^ikLly, almost passively. 

In 1639 the reports of the Bishops to Laud on the 
state of their dioceses show a quieting of the spirit of 
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Nonconformity, and more general acquiescence in tTie 
revival of discipline. In 1640 he consented that Con- 
r 11 f L d should continue to sit under the name 

of a Synod after Parliament was dissolved, 
and pass a code of canons in order to justify, by ez i^ost 
facto legislation, anything of doubtful legality which 
had been done in previous years by his orders. In the 
December of that year he records the downfall of all 
his hopes in words which are pathetic by their very 
impassiveness: ^December 16, Wednesday. The canons 
condemned in the House of Commons, as being against 
the King’s prerogative, the fundamental laws of the 
realm, the Liberty and Propriety of the Subject, and 
containing divers other things tending to sedition and 
of dangerous consequence. Upon this I was made the 
author of them, and a committee put upon me to inquire 
into all my actions and to prepare a charge. — December 
18th, Friday, I was accused by the House of Commons 
for High Treason without any particular charge laid 
against me. . . I stayed at Lambeth till the evening, 
to avoid the gazing of the peo^Dle. I went to Evening 
Prayer in my chappel. The Psalms of the day, Psal. 
xciii. and xciv., and chap. 1. of Isai., gave me great 
comfort. God mate me worthy of it and fit to receive 
it. As I went to my barge hundreds of my poor neigh- 
bours stood there and prayed for my safety and return 
to my house. For which I bless God and them.’ A 
man who can record so calmly the wreck of so many 
hopes must have had either a power of self-control 
and detachment from worldly things which seems 
hardly compatible with a career like that of Laud, or 
must have in secret been long preparing for the blow 
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tLat seemed to others to fall so suddenly. It was liis 
duty to persevere even when failure seemed to be certain^ 
to fill vacant sees with men of staunch orthodoxy, even 
when Episcopacy itself seemed about to be destroyed, 
to improve Church discipline by fresh ecclesiastical 
legislation even when Parliament was claiming su- 
premacy over Church and Crown. Prepared for the 
darkness when it should come, it was his business to 
work on as long as there was daylight wherein to 
work. 

And in the recesses of his own heart he must have 
felt that, however complete might be the downfall of his 
Theeyentnai System of government, the princi|)les which 
underlay that system had in reality triumphed, 
czpies Discipline might have failed, but devotion and 
knowledge had succeeded. Eubrics and canons would 
be swept away, but faith had been strengthened and 
would outlive the storm. The revival which is con- 
nected with the name of Laud had been a religious 
movement and an intellectual movement before it was 
a political movement. It would remain a religious and 
an intellectual movement after its political influence had 
passed away. It had been associated with the names of 
Hooker and Andrewes before those of Charles and of 
Wentworth. In would be connected in the eyes of 
posterity with Sancroft and Bull, rather than with 
Windebank or Montague. It had shown itself capable 
of attracting men as different in characters and in prin- 
ciples as Hyde, Chillingworth, and De Dominis. It had 
not been without its influence upon Milton. It had 
allied itself with learning in the persons of Hammond, 
of Pococke, and of Cosin. It found the expression of 
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its tlio Light in the guarded pages of Sanderson, and in 
the ornate eloquence of Jeremy Taylor; of its dis- 
ciplined self-training in the quiet introspection of George 
Herbert ; of its enthusiastic self-surrender in the uplifted 
devotion of Orashaw ; of its practical piety in the life of 
Nicholas Ferrar. 

Under the superintendence of Nicholas FeiTar, in 
the community of Little Gidding, is seen the most 
Their exem- Complete realisation in practical life of the 
ph^ficatiouat p^ii^QipJes of Laud. Unlike similar move- 
Gidcimg ments in our own day, the religious revival of 
the seventeenth century fled from the towns and the 
busy haunts of men, and took refuge in quiet country 
parsonages and contemplative retreats. It was out of 
sympathy with the mass of mankind. It could not 
enter into their thoughts and feelings, it could not 
associate itself with their passionate desires. It fled 
from them to the place where a man lives apart from 
the world, and looks out on its turmoil and its bustle as 
from a watch-tower, with the interest of a philosopher 
perhaps, but in the security of a shielded life. 

As Laud looked out upon men from the court 
or the University, so George Herbert and Nicholas 
Connexion Ferrar looked out upon them from the shadow 
George of a roligious retreat. All alike found the 
NidioTas remedy for the disorders of the time in the 
:^crwr,an of the character by the life of dis- 

cipline. At Little Gidding were being wrought out, 
perfected by the voluntary choice of its inmates, the 
principles which Herbert was urging upon the individual 
soul and Laud was seeking to enforce upon England. 
At the entrance to ‘The Church,’ hi the ‘Porch’ which 
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the soul has to trayerse before it can taste of the beauties 
of the interior, Herbert had urged the necessity of 
discipline. 

‘ Thou livest by rule ! What doth not so but man ? 

Houses are built by rule and Commonwealths. 

Entice the trusty sun, if that you can, 

Erom his ecliptic line : beckon the sky ! 

Who lives by rule, then, keeps good company. 

Who keeps no guard upon himself is slack, 

And rots to nothing at the next great thaw. 

Man is a shop of rules, a well- trussed pack, 

Whose every parcel underwrites a law. 

Lose not thyself, nor give thy humours way, 

God gave them to thee under lock and key.’ 

It was in this spirit that the method of life at Little 
Gidding was conceived. There was no compulsion, 
there was not even the assistance of a temporary vow. 
Each inmate was free to come and go as he pleased, but 
while there he had to obey the injunctions of a severe 
rule. Constant employment in work or in prayer was 
imposed on every one ; and every work, whether spiritual 
or temporal, was done thoroughly and self-denyingly. 
There was no sparing of self, no making of terms with 
the sloth which Herbert said was the besetting sin of 
England. There was little of enthusiasm about this 
Protestant nunnery, as it was called. There was no- 
thing of the fierce longing for spiritual triumph that has 
so often nerved the devotees of asceticism to do heroic 
deeds. Crashaw used to firing his ardent mind and 
his affectionate nature to the service of Little Giddinsr, 
riding over in the long summer days from Cambridge ; 
but when there even his impassioned soul seemed to 
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breatlie more of the spirit of quiet dutifulness than of 
the ecstatic devotion of which it loved to speak. 

ISTo cruel guard of diligent cares that keep 
Crowned woes awake, as things too wise for sleep, 

But reverent discipline and religious fear 
And soft obedience find sweet biding here — 

Silence and sacred rest \ peace and pure joys. 

Such was the spirit which reigned in the calm retreat 
of Nicholas Ferrar, unmolested by the strivings of 
politics, and unaffected by the disputes of religious 
partisans. 

It is easy to understand the charm which such 
a place had for the weary King, who extended to Ferrar 
his countenance and visited him himself. It is easy 
also to realise how a religious movement which satisfied 
the intellectual questionings of Hooker and of Jeremy 
Taylor, produced the saintly purity of Andrewes and of 
Crashaw, and called forth from rugged Englishmen the 
disciplined devotion of Ferrar and of Herbert, must 
have so answered to the fundamental cravings of human 
nature, as to have in it something which would rise 
again triumphant though its system might appear to have 
been wrecked, and its power to have vanished into air. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


THE TEIUMPH OF PURITANISM. 

On November 3, 1640, the Long Parliament met, and 
the house of cards that Laud had been so long erect- 
Beversaiof iiig with such infinite pains, crumbled into 
nothing at the touch of the wand of public 
Opinion. The debates in the Short Parlia- 
ment earlier in the year had shown pretty plainly, that, 
although it was the enforcement of conformity by pains 
and penalties of which the Commons chiefly complained, 
yet they were not likely to rest content until Non- 
conformity received the sanction of the law. The code 
of canons which had been passed by the Convocation of 
Canterbury after the dissolution of Parliament increased 
the bitter feeling with which the Bishops wei-e regarded. 
The assertion of the divine right of kings, the order 
for the placing of the Altars altarwise, and for boAving 
at the name of Jesus, and especially the imposition of 
the famous eUccetei^a oath, so excited the passions of 
Puritan London, that Lambeth was attacked by a 
riotous mob, and the High Commission Court forced to 
take refuge at St. PauFs. Laud had done his best to 
prevent Puritanism from findinsr a place within the pale 
of the English Church, and had driven Nonconformity 
across the sea. Puritanism now, in its turn triumphant, 
was not likely to give quarter to so dangerous an oppo- 
nent. The day of generosity was past, that of retribu- 
tion had come. The cry of ^ Down with Puritanism ’ 
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was met with the counter cry of ^Down with Epis- 
copacy/ Logic had won the battle over statesmansliip; 
consistency had triumphed over compromise. If Calvin- 
ism and the ‘ Book of Discipline ’ could find no place in 
the system of the Church of England, Episcopacy and 
the Prayer Book were found to be equally out of harmony 
with victorious Calvinism. 

Yet it would be a mistake to suppose that the 
majority of the House of Commons were determined to get 
Reform at rid of Episcopacy and to destroy the Church. 

They might believe in the existence of a plot, 
of fomented by Laud and Strafford, and connived 

^ystem^ at by Charles, to bring England back to 
Popery. They might demand, importunately enough, 
the impeachment of the Archbishop ; but it was because 
they hated ecclesiastical interference and feared eccle- 
siastical tyranny, not because they were Presbyterians 
or Independents. As usual, -between the extremes of 
either side there was a mass of floating opinion which 
thought little of theory and set little value upon con- 
sistency, but which busied itself wholly with practical 
evils of administration. Men did not stop to inquire 
upon what principles that administration proceeded. 
They were not clear-sighted enough to see that, though 
the method of Laud was wrong, his principles might bo 
right ; and that it was impossible to sweep away at a 
blow his whole method of administration without en- 
dangering the principles upon which it was based. They 
contented themselves with demanding the immediate 
abolition of the grievances which pressed upon them, 
without considering what was to be put in their place. 

Speaker after speaker arose in the House of Commons 
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at tlie beginiiiiig of tlie Long Parliament to denounce 
interference with individual liberty, the ceremonial 
Attempts at regulations, and the ^ Book of Sports.' "Hmy 
compromise peadj if iiecossary to sacrifice Episcopacy 
rather than again submit themselves to such a govern- 
ment, hut against Episcopacy, if it could be severed 
from such a government, they had no grudge. The 
idea of a limited Episcopacy, %,&. of a system of Church 
government in which the Bishop should be but the 
chairman of a ruling committee of presbyters, visionary 
as it was, found favour with minds like those of Falkland 
and Ussher. This of itself is sufficient to show how 
anxiously a compromise was being sought which should 
preserve individual liberty, and not offend against 
ecclesiastical tradition. In reality, such a compromise 
was no longer ' possible, and even if possible would 
have been useless. 

The source of the evils was to be found, not in the 
enforcement of the discipline of the Church upon 
Toleration Churchmen, but in its enforcement upon those 

rointionor^ who Were not Churchmen at all. The griev- 
thediffiCTilty Bishops 

compelled the services of the Church to he conducted 
in accordance with the directions of the Prayer 
Book and the canons, hut in the fact ihat English- 
men, who looked upon services conducted in accord- 
ance with the directions of the Prayer Book and the 
canons as superstitious, if not blasphemous, were not 
only compelled to attend them, but were rigorously 
prohibited from conducting more congenial services 
elsewhere. In a word, the true solution of the eccle- 
siastical difficulty was to be found in the toleration of 
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Noiiconformiby, not in the alteration of Church govern- 
ment ; but religious toleration was, as yet, as far from 
the ideas of any seventeenth century statesman as free 
trade. It took fifteen years of unchallenged Puritan 
ascendency to prove that the Church of England would 
never become Calvinistic. It took thirty years of the 
assured supremacy of the Church to prove that the 
Church could never absorb Calvinism. It was necessary 
that both these facts should be recognised before either 
religion could learn to live in peace side by side with 
the other. 

Since toleration was impossible there was nothing 
left but war, and in a time of w’-ar the extreme men, 
Growtiiof who at any rate know their own mind and 
partyTn^ have a definite policy, naturally come to the 
Parliament front. The pHlosophic Falkland, in the in- 
terests as he conceived of intellectual liberty, professed 
himself satisfied with the placing of the exercise of 
Episcopal authority under the control of Parliament. 
Sir Harbottle Grimston, in the interests of good govern- 
ment, was content with the withdrawal from the Bishops 
of all temporal jurisdiction. Bagshaw, with keener 
political insight, denounced Episcopacy itself as a thing 
which, ^ statu corru^pto as it is this day, trencheth not 
only from the rights and liberties of the subject, but of 
the Gvo^Tn. of England.^ When all parties agreed that 
some change was necessary, and only one party was 
zealous and determined, and knew exactly what change 
it wanted, its policy naturally became the one round 
which the battle raged. There was no opposition offered 
bo the abolition of the new canons, and the impeach- 
ment of Laud, Oosin, Wren, and Windebank in the 
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winter of 1C40. Tlie courts of the High Commission 
and the Star Chamber were swept away with universal 
satisfaction in the summer of 1641. But directly the 
question of the abolition of Episcopacy was brought to 
the front a division of opinion manifested itself in Parlia- 
ment, which a few months afterwards gave Charles a 
party and enabled him to try the fortune of war. 

^ Meanwhile events were moving fast. As early 
^as December 11, 1640, a petition was presented to 
Measures Ooiumons for the ‘abolition of Episco- 

againstthc nacv. voot and branch,’ signed by 15,000 

Churcliiii- ^ 

trociuced Loiidoiiers. On Februaiy o, lo^l, it was 

into Parlia- / , _ 

debated wlietber tbe petition should be con- 
sidered, and it was on that occasion that Falkland, 
Grimston, and Bagshaw took the opportunity of declaring 
their different policies with regard to the Church. In 
the end the grievances complained of were referred to 
a committee, but the question of Episcopacy was re- 
tained for the decision of the House. On January 12 
a petition bad been laid before the Commons from 
Kent, praying for the total abolition of hierarchical 
power. On January 23 the Commons ordered on their 
own authority, without a shadow of legal right, that 
‘ commissions be sent into all counties for the defacing, 
demolition, and quite taking away of all images, altars 
or tables turned altarwise, crucifixes, superstitious 
pictures, monuments and relics of idolatry out of all 
churches or chapels.' On February 24 the articles of 
impeachment against Laud were agreed to. The arch- 
bishop was accused of high treason in having attempted 
to alter the religion and the fundamental laws of the 
lealm, and was committed to the Tower on March. 1, 
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after escaping with some difficulty from the hands of 
an angry mob. On March 10 the Commons resolved 
that ^ the right of the bishops to sit in the House of 
Lords was prejudicial to the Commonwealth ; ’ and on 
the following day, that ‘ the clergy should cease to act 
in commissions of the peace, or have any judicial power 
in civil courts.’ By the middle of May, Bills to give 
effect to these resolutions were sent up to the Lords. 
On the 27th. a Bill for the extirpation of Episcopacy, 
drawn by St. John and Haselrig, but entrusted to the 
charge of Bering, was read a second time by the 
Commons by a majority of twenty-seven, in spite of 
the opposition of Falkland. On June 15 a resolution 
dealing with deans, chapters, and all cathedral officers 
in the same way, and applying their emoluments ‘to 
the advancement of learning and piety,’ passed the 
House and was embodied in a Bill. 

Tet it seems clear that all this was the work of a 
party which could not command the support of a 
But as yet majority of Parliament, much less of the 
ported by a country, in their favom?. Pym and Hampden, 
both Houses who Carried with them a sufficient following 
to turn the scale in the House of Commons, seem to 
have voted for the Koot and Branch Bill simply as a 
reply to Charles’ insensate schemes of tampering with 
the army; for Hampden himself assured Falkland, be- 
fore the Army Plot was revealed, that if the Bill for 
excluding the Bishops from the House of Lords was 
passed by the Peers there would be nothing more 
attempted to the prejudice of the Church. 

In the Upper House, opinion, though not in favour 
of the Bishops, was distinctly in favour of Episcopacy, 

C. H L 
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and resented keenly any interference on the part of the 
Commons. Even while the terror of the Army Plot 
was still fresh in the minds of all, the Peers threw out 
the Bishops’ Exclusion Bill by a large majority The 
Boot and Branch Bill died a natural death in committee 
in the Lower House. Among the Commons themselves, 
a proposal of the Scotch for the establishment of Pres- 
byterianism in England aroused national as well as 
ecclesiastical feeling against any radical alteration of 
Church government. The dread of the replacement of 
the tyranny of responsible Bishops by the far worse 
tyranny of irresponsible presbyters found a place in the 
outspoken remonstrances of the Cheshire petitioners, as 
well as in the half-expressed thoughts of the small but 
growing party of Independents. 

But, as usual, it was not love for Episcopacy or dis- 
like of Ih'csbyterianism in the abstract, so much as 
Panfforof the fear of anarchy, that made men come back 
auiShy again to the standard of the Church. Already 
it seemed to many that directly Laud’s hand was re- 
moved from the helm all was confusion. The churches 
were in many places wrecked and despoiled by the 
Commissioners for the removal of monuments of super- 
stition. Sectarian congregations were springing n]^ on 
all sides in the larger towns, and the office of preacher 
was every day being ap|)ropriated by men and women 
of low extraction and no education, — self-constituted 
teachers, who thought that a hearty hatred of Epis- 
copal government was the only qualification required. 
^ Another thing,’ says May, ^ which seemed to trouble 
some who were not bad men, was that extreme licence 
which the common people almost from the very beginning 
of die Parliament took to themselves, of reforming with- 
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out authorityj order, or decency; rudely disturbing 
Ohurcli service whilst the Common Prayer was reading, 
tearing the books, surplices, and such things, which the 
Parliament did not so far restx'ain as was expected or 
desired by those men. To this were added those daily 
reports of ridiculous conventicles and preachings made 
by tradesmen and illiterate people of the lowest rank, 
to the scandal and offence of many.’ ^ 

As this unchecked licence and lawlessness increased 
day by day during the summer and autumn of 1641, so 
R^actioa^ia did that party increase in numbers and influ- 
Bpiscopacy euce which clung to monarchy and Episcopacy 
as the surest bulwarks against revolution ; until by the 
end of the year the same assembly which in February 
had voted the impeachment of Laud without a dissen- 
tient voice, gave in November but a bare majority of 
nine to the policy of the Grand Eemonstrance. After 
the vote on the Grand Eemonstrance it was almost im- 
possible to avoid a civil war. Pym and his friends had 
decided that in no case could Charles again be trusted 
with the government of the country. They had called 
upon the nation to support them in establishing the 
supremacy of the Parliament over the King. To gain a 
majority for this policy, even in the House of Commons, 
they had been obliged to buy the support of the Eoot 
and Branch reformers, and to add to their programme 
the abolition of the Church as well as the permanent 
weakening of the monarchy. 

But here they found themselves threatened by the 
conservative as well as the loyal instincts of the nation. 
Englishmen were not going with a light heart to alter 
* Maj, History of the Long ParUameni^ p. 113. 
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the balance of the constitution, or part with the oldest 
institution in the countiy, because Charles had governed 
THeEpisco- badly, and Laud had harshly enforced an un- 
popular discipline. By insensible degrees, 
as the attack on the institutions of the 
country developed, so did the number of their defenders 
increase. The Episcopalian party, which had been un- 
able to throw out the Root and Branch Bill in the 
spring of 1641, had by the autumn become a Royalist 
party, which commanded the majority in the Lords, 
divided the allegiance of the Commons, and, if appear- 
ances could be trusted, seemed to have the bulk of the 
nation at its back. 

When parties were so evenly divided the sword 
alone could decide between them. Charles, as usual, 
Heal nature did Ms best to throw his chances away. His 
fon^at^ssTe impeachment of the five members, and his 
war^ evident subservience to the -Queen, alienated 
Just the very men — patriots rather than loyalists — 
whose supxDort gave him his real strength. Yet, when 
the war broke out, Ms person and his office became a 
rallying-point for all who wished to preserve the insti- 
tutions of the country. The question which agitated 
men’s minds, and decided them to draw their swords for 
King or for Parliament, was no longer that of opposition 
to unconstitutional government, or of hatred to eccle- 
siastical tyranny. It was not even that of the duty 
of passive obedience to constituted authority. It was 
the far deeper question of the maintenance or the de- 
struction of the institutions of the country — of the pre- 
servation of the Church and of the monarchy, and of 
the supremacy of law, against revolution, and eventu- 
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ally against anarcliy. Ealklanclj who had advocated a 
limited Episcopacy, and urged the attainder of Strafford; 
Culpepper, who had carried up to the Lords the im- 
peachment of Berkeley for his decision in the ship- 
money case ; Hyde, who had done more than any man 
to sweep away the unconstitutional courts, and to vin- 
dicate the supremacy of the law; Dering, who had 
introduced the Boot and Branch Bill; Bagshaw, who 
had taken the lead in denouncing Episcopacy, were all 
found with the King at Oxford in the winter of 1642. 

On the other hand, the Commons had ceased to he 
representative of the whole nation since the passing of 
The Com- Eemonstrance, and had become merely 

Sme merely representative of a part of the nation. After 
sentetivis hulk of the Peers and of the Royalist mem- 
of a party ’V^^estmiuster in May and June 

1642, the Parliament became avowedly only the execu- 
tive of a party, and legislated as far as its power ex- 
tended in the interest merely of that party. 

The work of overthrowing the Church was carried 
on with all the rapidity that political exigencies per- 
Passingof knitted or required. The excitement which 
hostne^to followed on the impeachment of the five 
the Church members in January 1642 was used to push 
the Bishops’ Exclusion Bill through both Houses, and 
to extort from Charles a reluctant consent. In March 
a petition from the grand jury of Kent, praying for 
the preservation of the dignity of the Church and the 
solemnity of her services from the attacks of heresy 
and profaneness, was voted seditious, and the principal 
signatories were proceeded against criminally. In the 
following month a resolution was arrived at by both 
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Houses stating tlieir mtention to undertake a thorough 
reformation of tlie Cknrcli with the assistance of an 
assembly of divines nominated by themselves ; and in 
the Nineteen Propositions delivered to the King in June, 
his consent to this scheme was demanded as a condition 
of peace. In September a promise was given to the 
Scotch that Episcopacy should he abolished, and the 
promise was fulfilled four months later by the passing 
of the Root and Branch Bill through both Houses as a 
condition of entering upon the negotiations for peace 
with the King at Oxford. The violence of the Puritan 
mobs, especially ill London, had been steadily increasing 
ever since the departure of the King. Carved stone- 
work and painted windows were destroyed on all sides 
by the commissioners of the Parliament. Communion 
rails were torn down and Church services interrupted 
by excited bands of sectaries. Cheapside Cross was 
taken away by order of the Common Council. 

It is easy enough to destroy ,* the difficulty is how 
to rebuild. Hitherto the Parliament had contented 
necessity of itself with abolishing much of the Church 
ties^cSs^^ system, without caring to face the question 
of reconstruction, hut they could remain no longer in 
this negative attitude. The success of the King’s arms 
in the field in the spring of 1643 forced them to draw 
nearer to the Scots ; and the aid of the Scots, it was 
well known, was only to be given on one condition — 
the establishment of Presbyterianism. But what 
chances were there that free England, which had just 
shaken cffthe yoke of Episcopal discipline, would bind 
itself with the fetters of the Genevan model ? What 
chances were there that the Separatists, already so 
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prominent in London and becoming so powerful in the 
army, would submit to uniformity in any shape ? But 
the time was short. Each post brought news of some 
fresh success of the royal forces. The risk must be 
run. London was strongly Presbyterian at heart, if 
England was not ; and daily it was becoming increas- 
ingly evident that London was the backbone of the 
Parliamentarian cause. By June 1643, after the battle 
of Stratton and the detection of Waller’s plot, the 
Houses had made up their minds to make advances. 

^ In order that such a government may be settled on 
the Church as may be most agi’eeable to God’s holy 
word and most apt to procure and preserve the peace 
of the Church at home, and nearer agreement with the 
Church of Scotland and other Reformed Churches 
abroad,’ an ordinance was passed which called into 
existence the long-promised ^ Assembly of Divines and 
others’ who were to advise the Parliament for the better 
reformation of the Church. 

The Assembly had hardly met when the news of the 
defeat of Fairfax at Adwalton Moor, and that of Waller 
The Solemn at Rouudway Down, came to hasten their 
corenant woi’k. A request was forwarded to the Scots 
to send some divines to the Assembly at Westminster, 
and an army of 11,000 men to the help of the Parlia- 
ment in the north. Vane was sent at the head of a 
body of commissioners to Edinburgh to arrange the 
terms of an offensive and defensive alliance. By the 
middle of August 1643 the Solemn League and Cove- 
nant was agreed upon by the commissioners and 
accepted by the Scots, Before the end of September 
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it was adopted by tbe Westminster Assembly and by 
Parliament. 

It is true that tbe Covenant tins imposed upon 
England did not in terms provide for tbe establislment 
. of Presbyterianism in tbe place of tbe Cburcb. 
ftihancQ Indeed, special care was talven to avoid, tne 
use of words wbicb would prevent Independents from 
subscribing tbe oatb. But it was idle to deny tbat 
a long step bad been taben in tbat direction* By it 
Parliament and tbe Assembly pledged themselves not 
merely to tbe abolition of Cburcb government by Arch- 
bishops and Bishops, but to tbe ‘ preservation of the 
Cburcb of Scotland in doctrine, worship, discipline, 
and government, and to tbe reformation of tbe Cburcb 
of England according to tbe word of God and tbe 
example of tbe best Reformed Churches; ’ and Scottish 
ministers, bound to further Presbyterianism by every 
means in their power, took their places in tbe Assembly 
of Divines. 

Prom tbat time until tbe Restoration, tbe Cburcb 
may be said to have been in abeyance in England. 

„ Ecclesiastical affairs were carried on by bodies 
the abolition J^ostilo to ter doctrine and discipline. I he 

of tbe T • ± 

Church ruling power in tte State entered into a 
solemn league with her avowed enemies. The triumpli 
of Puritanism over the Church is complete when Epis- 
copacy is abolished and the Covenant enforced. If Laud, 
hearing of the Covenant in his prison cell, reflected 
how his attempt to impose Episcopacy upon Scotland 
seemed now likely to end in an attempt to impose 
Presbyterianism upon England, he might have taken 
comfort from the thought that his own expeiience had 
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stowii how little able are Governments to control or even 
to guide the religious aspirations of a people. In spite 
of all that Parliament had done, there was no more 
likelihood of England becoming Presbyterian than 
there was of Scotland becoming Catholic, whatever 
Governments might say or do. 

Puritanism, having emerged victorious from the 
struggle with the Church, had now to justify its assump- 
The diffi- power. Would it prove itself capable 

tSumphant^ Satisfying the religious wants of the nation, 
Paritanism Satisfying them better than the 

Church had done ? Would England be happier and 
better under Parliament and the Assembly than it had 
been under Charles and Convocation ? From the first 
there was a serious difficulty in the way. The Govern- 
ment was at its best but the Government of half the 
nation. It had allied itself for political purposes with 
Presbyterianism; and with Presbyterianism the most 
capable and the most strenuous of its own supporters 
had no sympathy whatever. 

The Brownists, who had been driven over to Holland 
by Whitgift in Elizabeth’s reign, came back reinforced 
Kadicai by a great number of different sects. These 
^ween^the Were known by a great number of different 
terlSs’and uamos, such as Separatists, Antinomians, 
pendents Auabaptists, and the like, but to all of them 
there was one great principle in common, namely, the 
repudiation of ecclesiastical organisation, the insistence 
on the right of the individual soul to seek its own terms 
of reconciliation with God. It was this principle of 
Independency in religion that made the great body of 
them to be known by the general title of Independents. 
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Such, a principle, although it might clothe itself in 
Presbyterian forms, was radically opposed to the essence 
of Presbyterianism as a vital force ; namely, the neces- 
sity of clerical organisation empowered to regulate 
minutely both the faith and conduct of manhiud. No 
two parties could be more distinct. They agreed, it is 
true, in a common Calvinistic basis of faith, but there 
their agreement ended. To the Independent, Calvin- 
istic individualism led naturally to liberty of conscience. 
To the Presbyterian, Calvinistic severity necessitated 
an iron rule of faith and discipline. 

Hitherto Independency had been of little account, 
but it grew in importance day by day as the war went 
on. By the end of 1643 it had taken great 
portance of OH the rank and file of the army. Already 

the Inde- , t t 

pendents eastern counties were Ibeing trained 

under OromwelFs eye the first troops of that body of 
irresistible cavalry who were to give the deatli~blow to 
both monarchy and Presbyterianism at Marston Moor, 
at ISTaseby, and at Worcester. Already the Scottish 
divines in the Assembly scented the battle that was 
coming upon them. ‘We doubt not to carie all in 
the Assemblie and Parliament clearlie according to 
our mind/ says the honest Baillie, one of the Scottish 
divines, in 1644 ; ‘but if we carie not the Independents 
with us, there will be ground laid for a verie troublesome 
schisme. Always it's our care to prevent that danger- 
ous evil/ 

For the time the Presbyterians had the advantage. 
The Direc- The Westminster Assembly fell busily to work 
by law to revise the Articles, to draw up a Directory 
for public worship and for ordination, to compile cate- 
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diisms and a confession of faith. In January 1645 tlie 
Directory for public Trorsbip received the sanction of 
Parliament, and was taken down to Uxbridge to form 
tbe basis of tlie negotiations on ecclesiastical matters 
there with the King. In August of the same year its 
use was enjoined all over England under pain of a fine, 
and the use of the Prayer Book was made penal. The 
English Presbyterians, in fact, with the powerful aid of 
the Scottish commissioners, were straining every nerve 
to obtain the establishment of their disciplinary system, 
while the alliance with Scotland was still a condition of 
victory, before Cromwell and his soldiers were in a 
position to dictate obedience. 

It is amusing to watch the increasing anxiety of 
Baillie as the days pass and nothing is done. He chafes 
Disputes in at the perpetual delays, he longs for the nearer 
biyand approach of the Scottish army. His blood 
over the boils at the thought that perhaps after all the 
meut of prize may slip from his hands, and the Inde- 
riauism pendents and Erastians gain the day. ‘ I 

cannot tell you what to say of the Assemblie — We are 
almost desperate to see anything concluded for a long 
time — Their way is woefully tedious — The Independents 
have so managed their affairs that of the officers and 
sojours in Manchester’s armie, certainlie also in the 
Generali’s, and as I hear in Waller’s likewise, more 
than two parts are for them, and these of the farr most 
resolute and confident men for the Parliament party — 
judge ye if we had not need of our friends’ help. All 
of them [i.e. the Dissenters] were ever willing to admit 
Elders in a prudentiall way — We trust to carie at last 
their divyne and scriptural institution. This is a point 
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of higli consequence ; and upon no otber we expect go 
great difficnlty except alone on Independencie, where- 
witli we purpose not to meddle in liaste till it please 
God to advance our armie, wMcli we expect will mucli 
assist our arguments/ * 

And again, after another year had elapsed in endless 
discussion: ‘We are preparing for the catechism ; but 
we think all is for little purpose till the government is 
set up. The Assemblie has delivered their full sense 
of all its parts to the Parliament half a year ago. The 
Independent parties, albeit their number in the Parlia- 
ment be very small, yet being prime men, active and 
diligent, and making it their great work to retard all 
till they be first secured of a toleration for their separate 
congregations^ and the body of the lawyers, who are 
another strong partie in the House, believing all Church 
goveimment to be part of the civill and Parliamentary 
power, which nature and Scripture had placed in them, 
and to be derived from them to the ministers only so 
far as they think expedient ; a third partie of worldlie 
profane men, who are extremely affrighted to come 
under the yoke of ecclesiastic discipline: these three 
kinds, making up two parts at least of the Parliament, 
there is no hopes that ever they will settle the Govern- 
ment according to our mind, if they were left to them- 
selves. Had our army been bot one 15,000 men in 
England our advyce would have been followed quickly 
in all things/ — ‘ The Independents have the least zeale 
to the truth of God of any men we know. Blasphemous 
heresies are now spread here more than ever in any 
part of thfif world ; yet they are not only silent, bot are 
1 Baillie.ii 111^161, 170, 836. 
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patrons and pleaders for libertie almost to tliem all. 
Wbat the Lord will make the issue a little time will 
now declare. "We had great need of your prayers — we 
were never more full of weightie business and perplexed 
solicitude of mynd.’ ^ 

The truth Was that outside of the City and of the 
Assembly there were few who desired to see erected 
Attitude of England the presbyteries and synods 

mSit which Baillie considered true religion alone 

IstiSi' could be found. Least of all was Parliament 
questions going to Surrender to the ministers the power 
over Church government which it had wrested from 
the hands of Laud. If it had to choose between the 
two, it would prefer the licence of Independency to 
the unyielding yoke of Presbyterianism, but for the 
present it hoped to be able to steer a middle course 
between the two — ^to satisfy the Scotch by adopting 
Presbyterian forms, but retaining the discipline in its 
own hands, to exercise it for the suppression of fanatics 
without interfering with the sober Independents. 

Accordingly, in April 1645, an ordinance was 
passed to prevent any one from preaching unless he 
It regulates had been ordained by one of the Eeformed 
government Churches, or had been permitted to preach 
authority by a Committee of Parliament appointed for 
the purpose; and it was especially ordered that this 
regulation should be communicated to the General and 
to the Lord Mayor, in order that condign punishment 
should be inflicted upon offenders. In the autumn of 
the same year Parliament took upon itself the still more 
delicate duty of deciding the grounds upon which 
^ Baillie, ii. 3C1. 
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esicomiGUiiicatioB. miglifc b6 pronoimced by the piesby- 
teries, and appointed a standing committee from its 
own body to hear appeals in such cases* Xn June 
164:6 a complete scheme of Church government by 
presbyters, presbyteries, and synods passed the two 
Houses and was ordered to he enforced, but although, 
from that time until the Restoration, Preshyterianism 
was the legal form of Church government in England, 
it was never carried out except in London and Lan- 
cashire. On the passing of this scheme of government 
the work of the Westminster Assembly was over. ^ It 
had laboured hard and had met with many difficulties. 
It had produced a confession of faith^ two catechisms, a 
directory of public worship, a form of ordination of 
ministers, and a scheme of Church gcveriiment. All 
of these had been conceived in the interests of the 
Presbyterians, and were designed to bring England 
into a substantial identity with Scotland in the matter 
of religion. They had, nevertheless, carefully preserved 
the supremacy of Parliament over all ecclesiastical 
questions, whether of faith or of discipline, and thus 
permitted a greater amount of freedom than was pos- 
sible under the rigid clericalism of the Scotch system. 

Events, however, marched too quickly for either 
Assembly or Parliament. The ink was scarcely dry on 
Theestab- the paper ou wMch the Presbyterian scheme 
presbjteri- of government was written when the quarrel 
anjsm ren- Parliament and the army, which 

the qSei^ had, ever since the passing of the Self-denying 
p® rharueut Ordinance, only been kept under by the common 
army opposition to the common enemy, flamed out 
fiercely. The occupation of London by the army in 
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August 16475 the exclusion from Parliament of the Pres- 
byterian leaders which was the result of the occupation, 
the complete victory of Fairfax and Cromwell over the 
united Eoyalist and Scottish forces in the second Civil 
War in 16485 England at the feet of the army, and 
the triumph of the army was the death-blow of Presby- 
terianism in England. 

While Presbyterians and Independents were fight- 
ing for the mastery, the Church was beginning to learn 
Thepositioa 4he first lessous of suffering. Persecution, 
ciiScii, which had so long been her servant, was now 
1641-49 master. For a short time after the 

downfall of Laud, Williams, Bishop of Lincoln, thought 
that he had diplomatic skill enough to steer the bark 
Williams’ of the Church through the shoals. He was 
lead popular lor the moment, because he alone 
among the Bishops had withstood the court in the days 
of prerogative government, and had suffered accordingly 
at the hands of the Star Chamber. His religious 
opinions were of a sufficiently elastic character to 
enable him to go far in the direction of compromise. 
On all questions of ceremonial and discipline he pre- 
ferred the Puritan interpretation. In particular he 
flattered himself that he had a scheme of his own, 
which would effectually settle the dispute about the 
position of the Altars. 

His whole conduct is that of a clever worldly man, 


who has just that kind of cleverness which continually 
Estimate of overreaches itself, because it takes for granted 
iiis conduct every one else is a clever worldly man 

too. By ordering that the Altars should ordinarily 
stand at the east end of the chancel, and be brought 
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dowa to the body of tlie cburcli whenever there waa 
a celebration of the Holy Communion, Williams thought 
that he had carried out the exact terms of the rubric 
in a way which would satisfy everybody. He forgot 
that to the Puritan, who saw the Altar on most Sundays 
of the year, standing at a distance from the congrega- 
tion, in the place of honour by itself, the spirit of 
sacerdotalism with all its attendant superstition would 
seem to be ever present; while to the Churchman, 
who was called upon to take part in the holiest rite 
of the Church at a makeshift Altar in the middle of 
the building, every guarantee for order and reverence 
would seem to have been wantonly removed. In the 
same way, when called upon to advise the King whether 
he could iu conscience assent to the bill of attainder 
against Strafford, Williams again showed a strange 
inappreciation of the deeper side of human nature. 
Ilis advice was such as we might expect to find pro- 
ceeding from a scientific casuist, who despises the rough 
and ready judgments of the world upon moral questions. 
Anxious to find some ground upon which to justify the 
execution of Strafford, which he felt was necessary to 
the success of his policy of reconciliation, he advised 
the King that he had, as king, a double conscience, 
public and private, and therefore might conscientiously 
do as a king what he knew as a man to be wrong. 
Such a doctrine, which might Lave something to be 
said for it in the nineteenth century, when the sovereign 
is merely the officer of the law, and exercises no inde- 
pendent judgment npon legislation, was not likely to 
commend itself to the blunt honesty of Englishmen of 
the seventeenth century, who were accustomed to regard 
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til 8 king as the centre and source of all that was done 
in his name. 

The policy of trying to run with the hare and hunt 
with the hounds is one which can never be followed 
Failure of veiy loiig witli success ; and so Williams found 
Williams before the end of the year 1641. 

The Puritan majority in Parliament were determined 
on a much greater change in ecclesiastical government 
rhan the substitution of Williams for Laud. His popu- 
larity soon began to wane. He was elected chairman 
of the committee of the House of Lords upon innova- 
tions in religion in March 1641. By the summer he 
had in concert with Ussher produced a scheme for 
effecting Church reform by a limitation of Episcopacy, 
which represented his policy of compromise, but it 
never got further than the House of Lords. His 
acceptance of the Ai'chbishopric of York in October 
1641 brought upon himself the whole force of the Puritan 
hatred. The mob insulted him as he went to the Par- 
liament House in November, and then at any rate, if 
not before, he gave up all hopes of guiding public 
opinion. He lent himself to be the mouthpiece of the 
more violent of the court party, withdrew from Parlia- 
ment with eleven other Bishops, presented together with 
them a protest to the effect that the Parliament was no 
tonger free, and suffered the penalty of his folly by being 
committed to the Tower on a charge of high treason. 

So ended the attempt to bring the Church and 
Ejectment of Puritans into harmony on the basis of a 

"^ague and easy-going Episcopal gOYernment, 
Clergy administered in a conciliatory manner by 
politic statesmen. The times required treatment much 

C.N, M 
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more drastic than this ; and while the House of Lords 
were playing with ‘Williams the House of Commons was 
acting. As early as December 1640 a committee had 
been appointed to remore scandalous ministers, which 
was afterwards divided into four sub-committees. By 
these bodies a large number of the Clergy were ejected 
from their benefices even before the war broke out, on 
the ground either of alleged immoral life, or more often 
of some ceremonial practice — such as bowing at the 
name of Jesus — authorised by the Church but objected 
to by the Puritans. After the Civil War began the 
work was taken up more thoroughly. Adherence to 
the King naturally became a cause for immediate eject- 
ment, and the vacancies thus caused by the removal of 
the malignant Clergy were filled by a committee ap- 
pointed for the purpose in 1642, called the Committee 
of plundered Ministers, whose special duty it was to 
provide for the Puritan ministers who were being dis- 
possessed by the King’s forces. 

In April 1643 an ordinance was passed for the 
sequestering of clelinqnents’ estates, and local commit- 
scqneetra- tees Were appointed in all parts of the country 
estates uHcler the obedience of the Parliament to carry 

it into efiect. It was through the action of these local 
committees that the bulk of the Clergy suffered. After 
September 1643 the Covenant was usually offered to each 
incumbent as a test, and if he refused to subscribe he 
was treated as a delinquent, ejected from his benefice, 
and deprived of his goods. It has been calculated, pro- 
bably with some exaggeration, that two thousand Clergy 
were sequestered in this way in England and Wales. 
IVhatever the exact number may have been, it was un- 
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doTibledly very large, for tlie work was pushed on with 
unrelenting zeal and considerable acrimony. Informers 
were invited to give evidence against the Clergy, and the 
smallest pretexts were taken hold of to effect the desired 
change. It is not easy to say how the places thus ren- 
dered vacant were filled. The Assembly of Divines, as 
we have seen, drew up careful instructions about the 
qualifications of candidates for the ministry, and Parlia- 
ment in 1645 issued an ordinance imposing ordination of 
some kind as a necessary preliminary of ministerial work. 
The fact, however, that such an ordinance was necessary 
renders it likely that there must have been a good many 
preachers, if not parish ministers, who had received no 
ordination at all, and had merely appointed themselves 
to their office. Probably, in the confusion consequent 
upon the war, and upon the wholesale ejectment of the 
Clergy, many benefices were seized upon in a very 
irregular manner, and held without any legal title at 
all. 

All that was done by the Committees was done by 
tlie authority of Parliament, and may therefore be said 
Wrecking of sanction of the law, as far as 

by^thf thei'e could be any law in those troubled days, 
soldiers soldiers of Essex and of Fairfax naturally 

enough did not ‘seek for further authority than the 
jDOwer which the fortune of war placed in their hands. 
Wherever the rival armies went, churches and cathe- 
drals were used, as convenience required, as barracks, 
or stables, or fortresses, and officers were not scrupulous 
in inquiring what damage had been committed. 

. At Lichfield, in 1643, the cathedral formed the 
centre of the Eoyalist defences, and from the top of the 
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building Otime fcli© stoii© tliat Icillcd Lord 13roolc6. A-t. 
Oantcrbnry tli© soldiors and tli© mob tor© down tlie 
carved stonework, rifled tke tombs, overthrew 
Lvoiifind Altar, and wrecked the organ. At Peter- 

borough, Cromwell’s soldiers ‘ did miserably havoc the 
catKedral/ 

At Ely the Church services went on uninterruptedly 
until the beginning of 1644, when Cromwell, who was 
Governor of Ely at the time, peremptorily 
ordered that they should stop. No attention 
was paid to the letter, and Cromwell with some soldiers 
at his back appeared at tlie door during service-time, 
and inarching with his hat on up into the choir re- 
peated the order, ‘I am a man under authority, I am 
commanded to dismiss this assembly.’ Then, seeing some 
hesitation, in a more masterful tone, ‘ Leave off your 
fooling, sir, and come down ; ’ and the choir at Ely was 
silent until the Restoration. 

Norwich fared far worse than Ely. Perhaps the 
recollections of Wren made the Puritan revenge all the 
more furious. Hall, the respected and con- 
Norwicb ciliatory Bishop of Exeter, who had just been 
aiipointed to the see of Norwich, thus describes the 
scene: — ‘It is no other than tragical to relate the 
carriage of that furious sacrilege, whereof our eyes and 
ears were the sad witnesses. Lord, what work was 
here! What clattering of glasses! What beating 
down of walls! What tearing up of monuments! 
What pulling down of seats I What wresting out of 
irons and brass from the windows and graves ! What 
defacing of arms ! What demolishing of curious stone- 
work that had not any representation in the world, but 
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only of tlie cost of tlie founder and skill of tke mason ! 
What tooting and piping upon the destroyed organ 
pipes! And what a hideous triumph on the market 
day before all the country when, in a kind of sacrilegious 
and profane procession, all the organ pipes, vestments, 
both copes and surplices, together with the leaden cross 
which had been newly sawn down from over the Green 
Yard pulpit, and the service books and the singing 
books that could be had, were carried to the fire in the 
public market-place ! Neither w^as it any news upon 
the Guild day to have the cathedral now open on all 
sides, to be filled with musketeers waiting for the 
mayor’s return, drinking and tobacconing as freely as 
if it had turned alehouse ! ’ 

But the bigotry of the soldiers and of the Puritan 
mobs was not satisfied with the wrecking of cathedrals 
The trial of destruction of works of art. Ever 

since November 1640 Laud had been in 
custody awaiting his trial, but no one except his enemy 
Prynne seemed anxious to hasten on the matter. A 
committee was appointed to draw up articles of im- 
peachment, his papers were seized, even his book of 
private devotions was taken away, his Archbishopric 
was sequestered; but it was not till November 1643, 
after he had been in prison nearly tliree years, that he 
was brought to trial — a date which suggests the sup- 
position that it was thought that his punishment would 
be gratifying to the Scots. 

The articles charged were ludicrously insufiScient 
i^atureof to support an accusation of high treason. 
agaiSr^m Following the analogy of Strafford’s case, the 
Commons sought to prove a conspiracy to overthrow 
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tlie fundamental laws of England, and thus to strike at 
the very foundation of the constitution by a number 
of high-handed acts, each comparatively innocuous. 
But in the case of Laud they were deprived of any 
evidence, like that of Vane at the trial of Strafford, of 
an intention to employ force against the Parliament, and 
had to rely instead upon evidence of a design to bring 
in Popery and subvert the national religion. To prove 
this the whole life and conduct of the Archbishop was 
brought under review. The enforcement of the rubrics, 
the removal of the Altars, the ceremonies used at the 
consecration of St. Catherine Oree, the silencing of 
Puritan ministers, the patronage extended to Montague, 
Sibthorpe, Main waring, and’ Cosin, the offer received 
by him of a cardinaFs hat, the canons of 1640, and the 
unlucky et ccetera oath, the introduction of the Prayer 
Book into Scotland, even the cushions on the Altar of 
his Chapel at Lambeth, were all pressed into the service, 
to prove the charge on the broad general ground that 
whatever was not Puritan was Popish. Laudas counsel 
had no difficulty in showing that by no manner of 
ingenuity could any one of these things be brought 
under the statute of Edward III. which regulated the 
law of treason ; and that if not one of them was treason- 
able by itself, it was impossible that the whole of them 
could be treasonable in the aggregate. The impeach- 
ment clearly failed; even the attenuated House of 
Lords could not convict upon such evidence as that. 

The Commons accordingly had recourse to the shorter 
His attain- and Safer method of attainder. On October 
deatii 11 j 1644, a year after the trial had begun 

in earnest. Land’s counsel addressed to the Lords their 
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final argument on tlie impeacliment. On November 1 
an ordinance for bis attainder was introduced into tbe 
Commons, and on tbe 16tb was passed by tbem and 
sent up to tbe Lords. Some delay took place before 
tbe fourteen Lords wbo represented tbe Peers at West- 
minster could bring tbeinselves to consent to wbat was 
so obviously a judicial murder. At length, on January 
4, 1645, tbeir scruples were overcome, and on tbe 10th 
tbe Act was carried into effect. 

So died tbe great archbishop. To him tbe final 
sentence must have come with a feeling of relief, as be 
Estimate of looked liopefullv forwai'd to ^ainin^ at last 
ter the rest which for seventy-one years of a 

singularly troubled life bad been denied him. During 
that time be bad experienced tbe extremity both of 
fortune and of failure, and, as is so often tbe case, bis 
character shone out tbe brighter as tbe storm of per- 
secution thickened. Historians have loved to dwell on 
tbe darker traits of bis character, have remembered bis 
harshness and bis irritability, have denounced bis want 
of sympathy as bigotry, have jeered at bis friendship 
for Charles and for Buckingham as tbe sycophancy of 
a courtier prelate. They have left out of sight tbe 
well-stored intellect which disputed with Pisber, tbe 
wide philosophical mind which convinced Hales and 
befriended Cbillingwortb, tbe love of knowledge which 
brought tbe learning of tbe East to tbe lecture-rooms 
and libraries of Oxford, tbe generous self-denial which 
repaired St. Paul’s Cathedral and rebuilt St. John’s 
College. 

The well-known features which look out to us from 
the canvas of Vandyke, as well as the records of his 
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inner life spread open to our gaze in Iiis diary, reveal a 
very different person from the harsh, domineering prelate 
history has loved to paint. Inwardly sensitive and 
outwardly cold, prim in appearance and unsympathetic, 
almost stern in manner, possessed with the determination 
to do his duty, perfectly regardless of opinion, absolutely 
siiiorle-minded before God and man, a man who could 
make, and did make, great mistakes, but a man who 
never knowingly chose the lower part — such was Laud. 
It is not without its lessons that the Church of England 
should have produced since the Reformation a primate 
who was willing to go to the scaffold for his opinions. 

That lesson was before four years had passed to be 
taught in a still more striking manner by a still more 
Condnct of august sufferer. Charles, ever since his sur- 
render to the Scotch, had been trying, with 
that feeble cunning, born ])artly of irresolution and 
partly of self-sufficiency, which he had ever at his 
command, to steer his course between the Parliament 
and the army, so as to make himself necessary to both 
without pledging himself to either. The result was 
what might have been expected. Each party, disgusted 
in turn at his duplicity and convinced of his insincerit}?-, 
made up their minds to do without him, and he was 
surrendered as a sop to the rank and file of the army, 
who were determined to require at his hands all the 
blood which had been shed in the war. 

Yet throughout the tedious negotiations which 
His stead- passed between the King and his captors, 
with regard in sjoite of the duplicity wdiich marked his 
cimrch political couduct, there runs from first to last 
a vein of sincerity on one point which does much to 
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relieve liis character from the stain of bad faith which 
rests upon it. If a martyr in no other sense, he was 
certainly a martyr in this sense, that almost up to the 
very last he might have saved his life and preserved 
something of his dignity if he would have consented to 
the abolition of the Church, and this he steadily refused 
to do. That was the grain of incense which he was 
called upon to throw on the Puritan altar. At New- 
castle, just after his surrender to the Scots, all the most 
powerful influences which could affect such a man in 
that position were brought to bear upon him. The 
Prench ambassador counselled him to surrender the 
point, the commissioners from the Parliament urged it, 
the Scottish deputies went on their knees to him to give 
way, the Queen wrote from France imploring him to 
accept the terms ; yet he was proof against all solicita- 
tions or threats. ^ I cannot plead in a bad cause,’ he is 
reported once to have said of himself, ^ nor yield in a 
good one.’ Certainly he proved himself a good prophet 
as far as the latter part of the sentence went. But 
though he might have saved his life by consenting to 
the abolition of the Church, it was not his determina- 
tion to preserve the Church that really brought about 
his death. 

The leaders of the army, fully recognising his posi- 
tion, offered him toleration for the Church in the ulti- 
Tiiearmy matum they put before him in 1647. He 
refused the ultimatum — not on that ground, 
but because he thought at the moment that he could 
get better terms on most points from the Parliament, 
though probably worse ones on the Church question. 
He was mistaken, and had thrown away his 1 a.st chance. 
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Til© arniy l6Qjd.6TS in d-sspnir d,6t©rmiii6d to litivo no 
more dealings witli iiim. Daily they began to incline 
more and more to the policy of the Adjntators and the 
more fanatical of the Independents. The alliance of 
the King with the Scots, and the consequent revival of 
the war in 1G48, they looked upon as a wilful plunging 
of the nation again into trouble and disorder. The 
speedy suppression of their enemies was the witness of 
God in their favour, and called upon them to execute 
His vengeance upon the man of blood. So the Parlia- 
ment was overawed by force, the high court of justice 
formed, the mock trial held, the sentence given ; and 
on the memorable 80 th of January 1649, monarchy 
went forth from the window at Whitehall on the path 
the Church had trod a few years before, out into the 
darkness of exile and of suffering. 


CHAPTER IX. 

RELIGIOUS AXARCHV. 

From the death of Charles to the Restoration re- 
ligious anarchy prevailed in England. The establish- 
Weaknessof ^ueut of the Presbyterian form of Church 
government in 1645 had been the necessary 
terianism regupi of the political alliance of the Parlia- 
ment with the Scotch. It had never commended it- 
self to the religious instincts of Englishmen. It was 
equally disliked by the religious fanatic, by the worldly 
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man of pleasure, and by tlie Erastian lawyer. Itself 
but an exotic, transplanted from Scotland into England, 
tlie emblem of the alliance between the two nations, it 
ought logically to have been plucked up by the roots 
when that alliance came to an end in 1C48. It was 
saved by its weakness. Had it been more successful, 
undoubtedly it would never have survived the triumph 
of the Independents. As it was, it was not worth their 
while to interfere with a system under the cover of 
w^hich they could get all that they wanted. 

In the autumn of 1645 the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion had led them even to negotiate with the King for 
Presby- ^ Combination of forces against the Presby- 
terians; but by the end of 1648 they had 
imiepend- learned their own strength, and could afford 
to be generous. Besides, there was much in 
the work of the Westminster Assembly which they 
could readily accept. The Westminster Confession 
of Faith contained a statement of Calvinistic doctrine 
to which they had little objection to make. The two 
Catechisms, though more argumentative, and therefore 
offering a wider field for controversy, had been sub- 
jected to a thorough sifting by their own divines before 
they had received the sanction of Parliament. The 
Directory was as well adapted to the Independent as 
to the Presbyterian form of worship. The question 
which really divided the two Puritan parties was one 
of Church government, not of faith or of worship. On 
the one side, Presbyterian discipline, on the other side, 
liberty for tender consciences, were the opposing cries. 
All that the Independents cared for was to obtain an 
ecclesiastical administration which would p^ermit them 
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to worship God in their own way without interference. 
A state of affairs in which the Goyermnent never inter- 
fered was one which suited them exactly; and they did 
not care to inquire whether the legal government of 
religion was by presbyteries or not, as long as the 
presbyteries, if they existed, did not attempt to make 
their existence felt. 

But such a state of affairs was, in fact, nothing less 
than anarchy. Bor five years after the death of the King 
Total aiDey- all ecclesiastical disci]pline in England was 
Spuue in suspension. From time to time, when 
something exceptional happened. Parliament stepped in 
and decided the particular case. When movements like 
those of the Levellers, which were partly religious and 
partly political, occurred, the army interfered promptly 
and rigorously in the interests of civil order. In 
ordinary matters all government was in abeyance. 
There was no authority to decide on the qualifications 
of candidates for the ministry, or on the titles by which 
men held benefices. There was no power to enforce a 
common order of worship, much less to suggest an 
agreement in faith. Each congregation took the law 
into its own hands, and every man did what was right 
in his own eyes. 

It is not to be wondered at that in times like these, 
when the bonds of coercive discipline were suddenly 
ontbreaic of relaxed, men’s minds sliould be thrown off the 
fiinatieism balance under the influence of strong religious 
and political excitement. The wildest fanaticism dis- 
played itself all over the country. In some places poor 
wretches persuaded themselves they were witches, and 
concocted elaborate stories of the visits of the evil one 
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to tlieir doors. At St. George's Hill, in Sun^ey, a number 
of men went out and ^ digged tlie ground and planted 
roots and beans, saying that God was now going to bring 
His people out of the slavery ' under which they had 
lived since WilKam the Conqueror — ‘ they were bidden 
to dig and plough the earth and receive the fruits 
thereof, for God had promised to make the barren land 
fruitful,’ In 1650, four Somersetshire men sold all their 
property and embarked at London for Palestine, believing 
they had a call from God to preach the gospel in Galilee. 
In some quarters a spirit of Antinomianism displayed 
itself, and men claimed to be above the ordinary rules 
of the moral law. At the door of the Parliament 
House a Quaker suddenly fell to slashing at all near 
him, saying he was inspired by the Holy Spirit to kill 
every man there. As, however, the restraint of religious 
rule and habit became feebler and feebler, the necessity 
of restraint of some sort became more and more 
apparent, and the State stepped in to fill the gap 
caused by the enforced abdication of the Church. 

Under the Commonwealth the State became the 
guardian and the censor of public and private morals, 
state en- as Well as the protector of society against the 
of morality immoral. In 1647 an ordinance passed both 
Houses, totally prohibiting aU stage plays as dangerous 
to the public morals, and ordering players to be pro- 
ceeded against as vagabonds. In July 1650 an Act was 
passed ‘ for preventing and suppressing the detestable 
sin of profane cursing and swearing,’ by levying fines 
upon oaths according to a scale laid down in the Act, 
from which it appears that the oath of a Peer was con- 
sidered to be no less than nine times as valuable as that 
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of an ordinary person. In the same year sins of impurity 
and the profanation of the Sabbath were made criminal 
offences, and the publishing of books and pamphlets was 
put under careful State supervision. In the army the 
strictest discipline was uniformly enforced, and all offences 
against morals, such as drunkenness or unchastity? 
rigorously punished. By these provisions an attempt 
was made by Parliament to undertake the inquisitorial 
work which was intended to be done by the presbyteries ; 
but the more zealous of the strict upholders of morality 
even among the Independents were by no means satis- 
fied with the results attained, and the army in par- 
ticular, perhaps on account of the severity of its own 
discipline, was continually petitioning for stronger 
measures. 

The problem ivhich the Parliament undertook to 
solve on the death of Charles I. was indeed one which 
Thediffi- would have taxed its powers to the utmost 
thl^paiiL in the first clays of its vigorous youth, when 
1649-53 it presented to its opponents a compact and 
united phalanx marshalled under men like Pym and 
Hampden. It was far beyond the capacities of the 
disunited and discredited remnant of an assembly 
which, though thinned by the civil wars, torn by dis- 
sension, and flouted by the army, still, under the 
leadership of Marten and Vane, arrogated to itself the 
name and dressed itself in the robes of the Long 
Parliament. The appearance, the gait, even the roar 
of the lion were still there, but under that fierce ex- 
terior was the heart of the jackass. To conquer Ireland 
for the Puritan Commonwealth, to crush the Scotch 
Presbyterians and their covenanted King, to struggle 
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for tlie supremacy of tlie sea witli tlie pusliing Dutcli 
republic, were objects of policy more than suiBcient to 
absorb all the energies of the Council of State and 
the Parliament. But behind the Council of State and 
the Parliament ever loomed the ominous figure of 
the general whose skill was enabling them to win the 
victory, and by whose permission they still continued 
to sit, and no one knew how soon the day would come 
when he would have no further need of them. 

There was accordingly no serious attempt made by 
the Long Parliament after 1649 to deal with the 
The Engage- religious difficulties which surrounded it, but 
tutedfor"" ' the chaiiges which were made in the law 
nant^°^®' were in the direction of Independency. An 
oath called the Engagement, ‘ to be true and faithful to 
the Commonwealth of England as it is now established, 
without a King or House of Lords,’ was substituted for 
the Presbyterian Covenant of 1 644, and was even 
subscribed by many Royalists, on the ground that it 
merely recognised a de facto government- In the same 
year provision was made for sending preachers and 
schoolmasters into Wales, which ^vas especially the 
work of the Independents in the House, and was urged 
by Cromwell himself against all the efforts of the 
Presbyterian party. It must have been some satisfaction 
to him to learn from the letters received two years 
later by the Parliament that the experiment had so 
far succeeded that there were by that time 150 good 
preachers in Wales, most of whom preached three or 
four times a week. A few days before their dissolution 
in April 1653, Parliament agreed to nominate a com- 
mittee to ^ examine and approve all such persons as shah 
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be called to preacH tlie Gospel ^ — an attempt, no doubt, 
to propitiate Cromwell by adopting bis policy of a com- 
Appoint- mittee of triers; but beyond these fitful efforts 
Blent of a there was little or nothing done to supply the 
of examiners of government, which was rapidly de- 

generating into mere licence. 

It was this abdication of the functions of government 
by the Parliament more than anything else that deter- 
Expulsion of mined Cromwell to get rid of it in April 1653. 
mcnfS''" ' They were come to an utter inability of work- 
ing reformation/ he says, in justifying the 
dissolution to the Little Parliament a few weeks later. 
‘ We know that many months together were not enough 
for the settling of one word. The government of the 
nation being in such condition as we saw, we desired 
they would devolve the trust over to some well-affected 
nien, such as had an interest in the nation and were 
known to be of good affection to the Commonwealth.’ 

The Little Parliament, which met in July 1653, 
was the embodiment of these hopes, and certainly 

Tiie Little could not be accused of want of vigour. It 
Pariiameiit cHefly au Independent bocly, and included 

many of the fanatics. Chosen by Cromwell to assist 
him in the work of ' Healing and Settling,’ it made con- 
fusion worse confounded. One of its first actions was to 
render any religious ceremony unnecessary for the validity 
of marriages. B rejected, only by the narrow majority 
of two, a proposal to give the parishioners the right of 
electing their minister. It discussed at great length 
the desirability of abolishing the payment of tithes, 
find a considerable minority of the House showed them- 
selves prepared to vote for the abolition, in spite of the 
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well-known opinions of tke general. Such measures 
as these were very far from the healing and settling 
which was uppermost in the mind of Cromwell. In 
Decemberj doubtless at his instigation, the members 
surrendered their power back to him who had given it 
them. Before another Parliament met, Cromwell, taught 
by experience, had traced for himself in firm lines the 
policy which he had determined to adopt, and which he 
called upon his Parliament to advance. 

From December 1653 to September 1658 Cromwell 

was the governor of England in a sense far more 

Principles of absolute than had been either Charles I. 
Cromwell’s 

ecciesias- or Elizabeth, and the arbiter of reliirion in 
ment England far more autocratic and irresponsible 
than had been either Whitgift or Laud. During that 
time he twice voluntarily accepted the limitation upon 
his power of a written constitution, and in both those 
constitutions the religious ideal at which he aimed is 
set forth in very similar words. In the Instrument of 
Government, under which he first exercised the office 
of Protector, this ideal was laid down very clearly. 

‘ That the Christian religion contained in the Scriptures 
be held forth and recommended as the public profession 
of these nations ; and that as soon as may be a provision 
less subject to scruple and contention, and more certain 
than the present, be made for the encouragement and 
maintenance of able and painful teachers for instructing 
the people, and for discovery and confutation of error, 
heresy, and whatever is contrary to sound doctrine; 
and that until such provision is made the present 
maintenance shall not be taken away or impeached. 

^ That to the public profession held forth none shall 

C,H. , 2? 
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be compelled by penalties or otherwise, but that en- 
deavours be used to win them by sound doctrine and 
the example of a good conversation. 

^That such as profess faith in God by Jesus Christ 
(though differing in judgment from the doctrine, 
worship, or discipline publicly held forth) shall not bo 
restrained from, but shall be protected in the profession 
of the faith and the exercise of their religion, so that 
they abuse not this liberty to the civil injury of others 
and the actual disturbance of the public peace on their 
parts: provided that this liberty be not extended to 
Popery or Prelacy, nor to such as under the profession 
of Christ hold forth and practise licentiousness/ 

In the Humble Petition and Advice, by which the 
Protectorate was intended to be made permanent and 
hereditary in the year 1657, these provisions were in 
substance reaffirmed, with the caution ^ that such as did 
not agree in matters of faith with the public profession 
thereof should not be capable of receiving the public 
maintenance appointed for the ministry ; ’ and ' that 
nothing in the Act should be construed as in any 
way repealing the Act for disenabling all persons in 
holy orders to exorcise any temporal jurisdiction or 
authority.’ 

In this constitution Independency is acknowledged 
as the religion of England. There is no recognition of 
His belief any church, there is no enforcement of any 
eucy system of discipline or worship. The whole 
idea of a religious society, the root idea of a church, is 
entirely put on one side. It is true that a public pro- 
fession which is to contain a confession of faith, is con- 
teih|)]bted by the Humble Petition and Advice ; but it 
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is clear that; it is to be couched in the most general 
terms, and is intended more as a guide to perfection 
than as a standard of orthodoxy. As a matter of fact 
the confession never saw the light. The attitude of the 
Government is to be negative rather than positive. Its 
duty is no longer to teach positive truth, much less to 
enforce it. To ward off the most dangerous forms of 
error is the utmost that can be permitted with due 
regard to the rights of individual consciences. 

Toleration from all who will abstain from inter- 
ference with the civil government, unless they are 
His theory either the slaves of Popish or Episcopal super- 
ofto'eiation gt;ition, or are the acknowledged enemies of 
the moral law, is loudly proclaimed. It was but a 
limited toleration, yet a toleration which was far in ad- 
vance of any previous policy of the kind, because it 
proceeded, as far as it went, on the true principle of 
toleration, i,e. that the State, as such, has nothing to 
do with a man’s religious opinions, except so far as they 
may issue in political action. The toleration of Crom- 
well’s government was not the mere relieving of certain 
classes of the community from legal disabilities, such as 
was the toleration of the Eoman Catholics by James I. 
and James II., and that of some Nonconformists by the 
Toleration Act of 1689. It was the distinct assertion 
that all good citizens have a right to decide their own 
religious affairs for themselves \ in Independent phrase 
it was a public acknowledgment of ‘ liberty for tender 
consciences,’ which had been the watchword of the 
Independents in their struggle with the Presbyterians 
ever since 1644. True, it was limited by the exclusion 
of Papists, Episcopalians, and the licentious, but that 
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was because they could never become good citizens. 
In Oromweirs eyes it was as impossible for an EpiscO' 
paliaUj as it is now to a number of minds for a pro- 
fessed atheistj to be a good citizen. He recognised that 
tbe Episcopalian had no place in the Puritan Common- 
wealth, just as Laud recognised that the Puritan had 
no place in his system of hierarchical and prerogative 
government. To extend toleration to the Prelatist 
would be for the State to put a dagger into its enemy^s 
hand, and to abdicate its primary function of protector 
of society. 

But Cromwell was not content with merely an- 
nouncing this policy of toleration for all peaceable and 
The Com- well-couducted Protestants. He set to work 
Triers to make it a reality by reforming the Protest- 
ant and getting rid of the Episcopal clergy. By an 
ordinance issued in March 1654 a committee was formed 
called the Committee of Triers, to inquire into the 
qualifications of every one who was^presented as a can- 
didate for ecclesiastical preferment. Ho presentee was 
entitled to enter upon his benefice until he had received 
the certificate of the committee, but at least nine mem- 
bers of the committee must be present if the certificate 
was refused. This body, unlike its predecessor which 
had been appointed by the Westminster Assembly, had 
no elaborate code of instructions or formularies of faith 
by which to guide its actions. Subject to occasional 
interference on the part of the Protector and his coun- 
cil, it was absolute in the authority it wielded, and 
irresponsible in its exercise of it. 

In the autumn of the same year another ordinance 
called into being the no less famous Committees of 
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Scandalous Ministers. To ttem was intrusted tlie busi- 
ness of making tke vacancies wkick the Triers were 
The Com- county a sub-committee was 

^and^io^us’ formed, wkick bad tbe power of summoning 
Ministers everj incumbeut to appear before it, and satisfy 
it of Iiis learning, good conduct, and general sufBciency, 
Among tke scandals particularly enumerated as proper 
causes of ejectment, besides moral offences suck as 
drunkenness, profanity, gambling, and tbe like, came 
also the using of the Book of Common Prayer, scofSng 
at those of strict profession, and the encouragement ot 
morris-dances or stage plays. These committees, like 
the Triers, were practically irresponsible in their action ; 
and as the composition of the sub-committees varied 
very much in the different counties, the decisions given 
by them were often dictated by bigotry and party-spirit. 
The case of Dr. Edmund Pococke, the most learned of 
the Oriental scholars of his day, who was condemned 
by the Berkshire committee for insufficiency, is by no 
means an isolated one. His real offence was that he 
had used part of the Prayer Book in the public service. 

By the action of these committees much un- 
doubtedly was done to reform the irregularities which 
Failure of occurred in the times of past confusion, 

uSabout^ introduce some sort of order into the 

men/S^the anarchy which prevailed. Ho longer 

nation under the Protector’s government would it be 
necessary, as in 1652, to take measures for preventing 
the stealing of lead from St. Paul’s Cathedral. Ho 
committee of the Commons was likely again seriously 
to discuss ‘ What cathedrals are fit to stand, and what 
to be pulled down ?’ yet anything like a solution of tbe 
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religious difficulty was as far off as ever. Cromwell 
liad taken as Ms motto the words ^ Healing and Settling/ 
He kad dismissed tke Long Parliament, because ‘ tbey 
were come to an utter inability of working reformation/ 
He kad got rid of the Little Parliament, because tkere 
was ^ nothing in the Hearts and minds of men but over- 
turn, overturn, overturn/ He dissolved tke first Pro- 
tectorate Parliament, because ‘instead of peace and 
settlement, instead of mercy and trutk being brought 
together and righteousness and peace kissing each other, 
dissettlement and division, discontent and dissatisfac- 
tion have been more multiplied within these five months 
than in some years before/ He summoned the second 
Protectorate Parliament, in order that ‘ all things may 
be done that ought to be done towards security and 
reformation/ He dissolved the same Parliament, be- 
cause of their ^ not assenting to what might prove the 
settlement of the nation/ No more than Charles would 
he endure a Parliament of control ; no more than Charles 
was he likely to find a Parliament content merely to 
counsel. 

And if Englishmen were not going to tolerate for 
long the establishment of military power, veiled under 
civil forms, in the hands of Cromwell; still less were 
they likely to endm'e the permanence of religious 
caprice, veiled under Independent forms, in the hands 
of irresponsible committees. Whatever the merit of the 
committees may have been, they certainly were very 
far from healing and settling. Their chief work was 
to get rid of those of the Episcopalian Clergy who still 
retained their benefices, and to take care that no Epis- 
copal Clergy managed to creep back after they had once 
been ejected. 
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Many were tlie shifts to which the Episcopalians 
were put in order not to be divided from their flocks. 
Persecution Sometimes tliey were appointed by the county 
of the clergy gentry to be tutors to their sons, and so re- 
tained their right to live in their old parishes. Some- 
times they would try as schoolmasters to keep together 
the boys they once had instructed as Clergy. But in 
1655, after the Eoyalist conspiracy in the west, an edict 
was issued by the Protector forbidding any ejected or 
secpestered minister from keeping a school, acting 
as tutor, or performing any rite of the Church, or 
using the Book of Common Prayer, and the major- 
generals then in power were ordered to see it duly en- 
forced. This, in fact, amounted to a complete proscrip- 
tion of the Church. The dispossessed Clergy were 
reduced in many cases to absolute want. Those that 
had hitherto conformed to the Government now joined 
the ranks of their brethren and of the Presbyterians, 
in looking to a restoration of the monarchy as the only 
chance of putting an end to anarchy. 

Day by day the fact impressed itself clearer and 
clearer on the mind of the nation, and especially of 
Growth of a nation which had anything to 

E^boration choico uow left was one 

terSts^f between anarchy or a Eestoration. As long 
order 1658 Cromwell lived, men felt that the main- 
tenance of civil order was at any rate safe in his hands ; 
but after his death who could say the same of Eichard 
or of Lambert ? Parliament was too weak, the army 
too strong and too self-seeking, to be safely intrusted 
with the liberties and the property of Englishmen. 
Yet for two years it was uncertain how the Eestoration 
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would bo Tbrouglit about. It was certain that it woTild 
be tbe work of tke party of order, not of tbe party 
merely of the Eng; but in the party of order were 
found many who had taken different sides in the earlier 
struggles — Hollis, the Presbyterian, who had carried 
the impeachment of Laud to the Peers, Manchester, 
the general of the Eastern Association Army, who had 
visited and reformed the University of Cambridge in 
1643, Monk, the Cromwellian, who had kept Scotland 
so quiet under the Protector, were all gathered under 
the 8egis of the party of order. What guarantee was 
there that the Church would come back with the 
monarchy if these were the friends of monarchy ? 
Monk was sharp-sighted enough to see that to try and 
exact terms from the returning Eng was to bind 
Samson with gi'een withes. The Church and the Crown 
had been united together in their fall, they had suffered 
together in their exile, it was idle to suppose that they 
could be dissevered in their triumph. The day that saw 
Charles EE. crowned Eng of all England saw Juxon, as 
Primate of all England, officiate at the coronation. 


CHAPTER X. 

THE RESTORATION , 

The Restoration was the work of the whole nation, not 
of a party. It was the victory of peace, not of loyalty. 
Ciiaracter Men, Wearied with confusion, exhausted by 
Soration strife, frightened by military despotism, sick- 
ened by anarchy, turned to the throne and to the 
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Clinrcli, because in tliem they saw, not only a protection 
against disorder, but also a guarantee for law. They 
were time-honoured institutions, which had grown with 
the growth of England, had incorporated themselves 
into the tissue of the national life, looked to the law for 
protection, appealed to the law for assistance, were 
recognised, and therefore were limited, by the law in 
the exercise of their authority. Englishmen had had 
enough of a liberty which depended entirely upon the 
caprice of the Government of the day. They preferred 
the known procedure of the Bishops’ Court and the 
canon law to' the irresponsible decisions of a committee. 
They preferred the authoritative proclamations of a 
King in council to the irresponsible edict of a major- 
general. With the monarchy and with the Church 
returned the sense of security and the duty of responsi- 
bility. 

But the task put before the King and his advisers 
in Church and State was all the harder on that very 
Difficulties iiccount. If Charles had owed his crown to a 
of the King Jioy alist victory, it would have been compara- 
tively easy to have secured the ascendency of his own 
supporters without undue pressure upon his opponents. 
When he owed it to a combination of all parties, except 
the compromised and the fanatics, how was it possible 
to restore the dispossessed Cavalier to his land, with- 
out disturbing the Cromwellian who had bought it? 
How was it possible to recognise the title of the Crom- 
wellian without behaving unjustly, let alone ungene- 
rously, to the man who had sacrificed his all for the 
King ? 

The question of the Church was even more difficult 
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tlian tliat of the land. The absence of any definite 
government of religion, the fitfal and partial character 
of the persecution to which the Episcopal Clergy had 
been subjected, made the problem all the harder. 
Nearly every religions division in the country was re- 
presented among the incumbents of parishes. 

The majority of the Episcopal Clergy had been 
ejected either by the committees appointed by the Long 
The ejected Parliament in 1640 and 1642, or by the 
paiians Parliamentarian armies in the civil war, or by 
the Committee of Scandalous Ministers appointed by 
Cromwell. But it appears that some had been able to 
continue their ministrations unmolested until the ap- 
pearance of OromwelFs proclamation of 1655. We 
learn from Evelyn^s Diary that even in London Dr. 
Wild preached openly and celebrated the Holy Commu- 
nion at St. Peter’s, Paul’s Wharf, in December 1655. 
More usually the services were held in private rooms, 
and often the words were recited from memory, in order 
to avoid the actual user of the prescribed Prayer Book. 
Some of the Bishops went abroad with the King to 
Prance, and formed part of the congregation which met 
at the Ambassadors’ Chapel at Paris ; but most of them, 
including Juxon, Skinner, and Duppa, lived on quietly 
and unobtrusively in England, meeting together from 
time to time apparently without concealment at Jiixon’s 
house at Richmond to talk over the affairs of the Church, 
and occasionally holding ordinations. This they con- 
tinued to do even after 1655, but then of course with 
greater precautions of secrecy. 

But besides the Episcopal Clergy who remained true 
to thmr ordination vow, and continued to use the service 
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of tlie Clmrcli and none other (of whom there must 
have been very few left after 1655), there was a large 
TheEpisco- number of men who had been Episcopally 

palian con- 

formists ordained, but had made terms with the ae facto 
government. These men had taken the Engagement 
even if they had refused the Covenant, had given up 
the use of the Prayer Book if they had not adopted that 
of the Directory, and were apparently accustomed to 
use a service of their own arrangement, which included 
as much of the Prayer Book as they dared to insert. 
These conforming Episcopalians had the high authority of 
Dr. Sanderson, afterwards Bishop of Lincoln, for their 
conduct, who actually drew up a liturgy for their use, 
which contained as much of the Prayer Book as he 
thought was consistent with the conscientious declara- 
tion that the book which he was using was not the 
Prayer Book. The Committees of Scandalous Ministers 
no doubt managed to get rid of a good many of this 
class of Clergy ; still there must have been numbers who 
eluded their vigilance, and continued comfortably in 
their benefices, until the Restoration enabled them to 
hoist their true colours once again. 

A larger class still were to be found among the 
Episcopally ordained Clergy, who had honestly and con- 
Theor- scieutiously embraced Puritan doctrines, and 
ministers had become Presbyterians or Independents 
under the pressure of the times, just as their flocks 
were becoming Presbyterian or Independent. Such 
men had merely stayed on in the benefices to which 
they had been legally instituted, and if it was desired 
to get rid of them, nothing less than a conviction for 
heresy or Nonconformity could legally do it. 
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And lastly, there were those who had never received 
Episcopal ordination at all, but had been either set 
Theunor- apart for the ministry by the Westminster 
miafsters Assemblv, Or more often had been called to 
the pulpit by the congregation and confirmed in the 
benefice by the Committee of Triers. These formed the 
bulk of the Puritan ministers, who looked upon the 
Church as corrupt, and would have nothing to do with 
her discipline or worship. 

With so many rival claims and conflicting interests 
to adjust, Charles and his chief adviser Clarendon may 
Attempt of despaired of finding a way out of 

their difficnlties which should do justice to 
toleration parties ; yet at first they seem honestly to 
have done their best. In the Declaration from Breda, 
the Great Charter of the restored monarchy, Charles 
promised on the word of a king ^ a liberty to tender 
consciences, and that no man shall be disquieted, or called 
in question, for differences of opinion in matters of re- 
ligion which do not disturb the peace of the kingdom, 
and that we shall be ready to consent to such an act of 
Parliament as upon mature deliberation shall be offered 
to us for the full granting that indulgence.' These 
words clearly contemplated a policy of toleration, not 
of comprehension, but a toleration wider and more 
generous than that of Cromwell. The Protectorate, 
supported only by a minority of the nation, could not 
afford to tolerate the religious opinions of Churchmen, 
because among Churchmen were found its most dangerous 
political opponents. The monarchy, welcomed back by 
the ardent loyalty of the vast majority of the nation, 
had no reason to be ajffaid of the few discontented 
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fanatics wlio stood apart and scowled at the general 
enthusiasm. From the first the restoration of the 
Church, subject to a policy of liberty to tender con- 
sciences, was just as much a condition of Charles’ 
return as was the restoration of the monarchy, subject 
to an indemnity for all except the regicides. 

Accordingly the Church came back to her lands 
and her dignities with as little question as did the 
Restoration Crowu. Duectly Charles was firmly seated 

of the , T -n - T T 

Churcii on the throne, the Episcopalian Clergy, who 
had been ejected from their benefices, began to try and 
oust in their turn the intruders who had taken posses- 
sion. At the Universities and at the Cathedrals many 
of the dispossessed Fellows and Canons returned to 
their stalls without difficulty. The Prayer Book was 
again used. New Bishops were appointed to the vacant 
sees. Everything seemed gradually to be resuming 
its old appearance, and the Convention Parliament, 
finding that some regulation was necessary, passed an 
Act which confirmed for the present the titles of holders 
of benefices which were undisputed, but authorised the 
replacement of the Clergy who had been ejected under 
the Commonwealth. 

In reality the more quickly the Church was return- 
ing to her honours and emoluments, the more necessary 
it became to define the limits of membership. 

The question ^ -1 n -kt 

prehensimoi existouce of a permanent body oi iNon- 
puritanism couformists had for the first time in the 
history of the Church of England been clearly recog- 
nised in the promise of the Declaration of Breda of 
liberty to tender consciences. As the machinery of 
the Church gradually got into working order again it 
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became all-important to decide wbat classes of men were 
thus permanently to take up their position outside the 
pale of the national Church. For the last hundred 
years the question which had agitated the English 
Church had been whether Puritanism could or could not 
find a place within her borders. That question was 
now ripe for settlement. Puritanism had claimed supre- 
macy within the Church in vain. It had exercised 
supremacy over the Church by force. It had failed to 
win England to its side in its hour of triumph. Now 
in the hour of its defeat was it strong enough to main- 
tain the rights of an equal, or must it accept the tole- 
ration of an inferior ? 

The question fortunately did not ]present itself as a 
practical matter in so broad an aspect. The larger and 
impossibuity the more uncompromising part of the Puritans 
were Independents, and it was obviously im- 
pendSits possible that Independency and the Church 
could ever amalgamate, unless one side or the other 
gave up its distinctive opinions; but this, though not 
less true, was far less obvious in the case of the 
Presbyterians. 

Many of the Presbyterian clergy, such as Baxter and 
Reynolds, had received their early training from the 
Church before the days of Laud. They did 
witiitbe attach the same magic virtue to the 

Presb.w t 

tenans goveiTiment of presbyters and presbyteries as 
did the Scots. They were quite ready to accept the 
government of Bishops, provided the Bishops were 
subject to the control of their Clergy, and held the doc- 
trines of orthodox Calvinism. For some months after 
the Restoration long conferences were held between 
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Clarendon and the leaders of the moderate Presbyterians 
— sometimes in the presence of Charles himself — at 
which efforts were made to negotiate terms of rennion^ 
and which were so far attended with success that 
Reynolds accepted the Bishopric of Norwich, and 
Baxter thought seriously of accepting that of Hereford. 

But the more the matters at issue were discussed, 
the more it became increasingly evident that the division 
runda- between the two parties was based on a dif- 
^?ences^of fe^^^ice of religious principle, which it was 
principle equally impossible to bridge over and to ig- 
nore. In all attempts to bring about union between 
different parties there must be a point at which com- 
promise sinks into hypocrisy, and that point was very 
quickly reached in the discussions between Baxter and 
the Bishops. Baxter and his Presbyterian friends were 
in the same position with regard to the Prayer Book and 
the Church system as Jewel and his Zurich friends had 
been in the early days of Elizabeth. They did not be- 
lieve in the Catholic Church. They did not believe in 
the Apostolic succession. They did not believe in the 
reality of the sacramental Presence. They did not be- 
lieve in baptismal regeneration. They desired, natur- 
ally enough, that as ministers of the Church they should 
not be compelled to use ceremonies which implied doc- 
trines which they did not hold. The use of the surplice, 
the sign of the cross in baptism, the posture of kneeling 
at the reception of the Holy Communion — all to their 
minds were intended to teach the existence of the Divine 
Society and the mysterious nature of the Sacraments, just 
as the use of the cope, the surplice, and the square cap had 
seemed to teach the same to Jewel and to Parkhurst a 
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hundred years before. But Jewel and Parkhurst had 
been able to accept a system which they disliked, and had 
brought themselves to use ceremonies which they consi- 
dered superstitious, because they looked confidently for- 
ward to the day when their conformity would place them 
in a position which would enable them to destroy all of 
which they dis approved at a blow. Elizabeth and P arker , 
in the face of the danger from Philip II. and the Eoman 
Catholics, had not dared to dispense with the assistance 
of men who, if not good Churchmen, were at least good 
Protestants. ITeither plea was now available to Baxter 
or to Charles. The principles of the Eeformation had 
worked themselves out. The religious thought, of which 
it had been the source, had by this time carved out for 
itself the channels in which it was to run. The settle- 
ment now to be made would be final. There was no 
likelihood that the Church would in a few years’ time 
alter its character. Unless it became decidedly Pro- 
testant now, it was not in the least probable that it 
would become more Protestant as time went on. 

On the other hand, there was no political reason why 
Charles and Clarendon should exert any strong pressure 
xo political ou the Bishops, to make them admit into the 
feraslviti "" Church system practices which were founded on 
tenans a totally different conception of religion from 
that of the Church. There was no hope of including all 
the religions thought of England within the limits of 
the national Church, however widely they were stretched. 
It was impossible to conceive any organisation worth 
the name which could include the man who believed in 
baptismal regeneration, and the man who refused ,to 
baptize infants ,* or which could combine in a healthy 
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anity the man who believed in the Divine nature of 
Episcopal rule, and the man who maintained that each 
separate congregation had by God’s ordinance the 
right of self-government. And if (putting out of the 
question the smaller sects, such as the Pamilists, the 
Levellers, the Fifth Monarchy men, and the Quakers) it 
was hopeless to try and bring the important bodies of 
Baptists and Independents into communion with 
members of the Church, there was no political reason 
whatever for altering the traditional character of the 
Church, and doing violence to the religious opinions of 
Churchmen, in order to obtain the co-operation of the 
Presbyterians. 

Presbyterianism, as we have seen, was an exotic 
which never took strong root on English soil. Most 
Political embraced it, embraced it 

because it seemed to them to be a system 
termnism which guarded against the advent of another 
Laud, and was a guarantee against disorder. In the 
troubles which had come upon them since the fall of 
Laud, they had found that there were worse things to 
endure than even sacerdotal and prerogative govern- 
ment. Like Manchester and Hollis, they were quite 
willing to return to the bosom of the Church, to accept 
its discipline, and to take their chance of another Laud. 
From all parts of the country came evidence to show 
that no one cared for Presbyterianism. Even Sharpe, 
the agent of the Scotch divines in England, was con- 
strained to admit that he knew ^few or none who 
desire Presbyterianism, much less appear for it. I find 
the Presbyterian cause wholly given up and lost. 
Lauderdale, one of those politicians who are useful 

C.B. Q 
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gauges of public opinion, because like tbe rats tliey ever 
quit a sinking skip, was soon found attending tbe King’s 
private Gkapel and listening to tbe preacking of tke 
Biskops. Baillie, keart-broken at tke ruin wkicb is im- 
pending over Presbyterianism, pours out his ^exceeding 
grief of mind.’ ‘Is tke Service Book read in tbe King’s 
Obappell ? Has tke House of Lords past an order for 
tke Service Book ? Ok, where are we so soon ? Is tke 
solemne oatk of tbe Lords and Commons assembled in 
Parliament, subscrybed so oft by tbeir bands to eradicat 
Biskops turned all to wind ? Why did tbe Parliament 
a few months since appoint tke Covenant to be bung 
up in every church of England, and every year to be 
publickly read ? Can our gracious Prince ever forget 
kia solemne Oatk and Subscription ? Could I ever have 
dreamed that Biskops and Books should have been so soon 
restored, with so great ease and silence of tke Presby- 
terian Covenanters in tke two Houses, tke Citie and 
Assemblie of London, of Lancaskyre and of other 
skyres ? ’ ^ Clearly it was not worth while to run tbe 
risk of impairing tke Catkobc character of tke Ckm'ck, 
and of damping tke loyalty of Churchmen, in order 
fco conciliate Presbyterian Covenanters, who in tkeii 
strongholds of London and Lancashire had seen tke 
restoration of tke Prayer Book and of Episcopacy ‘ with 
so great ease and silence.’ 

Yet Charles and Clarendon proceeded carefully. In 
tke autumn of the year 1660 a royal declaration drawn 
Proposal for up by Clareudou was issued, in which Charles 
Episcopacy promised to convene a conference of divines 
in order to revise tke Prayer Book. It further sug- 
* Baillie. iii. 405. 
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gested tliat presbyters should be joined with the Bishops 
in the exercise of Church disciplme, and offered, by way 
of giving liberty to tender consciences, that the cere- 
monies complained of should not for the present be en- 
forced. This declaration was probably meant as a feeler, 
to see what sort of reception a compromise of that kind 
was likely to get ; and a Bill was accordingly introduced 
into the Convention Parliament to give it the force of 
law. Prom the way in which this Bill was treated in 
Parliament, it could easily be seen how far it was likely 
to be palatable to the country. The moderate Presby- 
terians were willing to consider that it formed a possible 
basis of agreement. Baxter, Calamy, and Keynolds 
were delighted with it, but the majority of Parliament 
would have none of it, and it was thrown out in the 
Commons by a majority of twenty-six. 

It is true that the result was partly owing to the 
exertions of the court party, who used all their influence 
Reasons for against the Bill, but the result was never- 
Its failure theless significant. If Presbyterianism was 
content to see itself effaced ‘ with so great ease and 
silence’ in London and Lancashire, where it was 
strongest; if Presbyterian leaders were willing to 
accept the Prayer Book unaltered, and simply return 
unconditionally to the obedience of the Church ; if the 
Convention Parliament, which undoubtedly contained 
many more Presbyterians than any subsequent assembly 
was likely to do, refused to accept a compromise which 
had received the sanction of the chief Presbyterian 
clergy, on the ground that it surrendered too much of 
the Church’s rights; if, notwithstandingthe rejection of 
that compromise by Parliament, Eeynolds, one of the 
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best known of tlie Presbyterians, was ready to accept a 
Bishopric, it would haye been simply folly in Charles 
and in Clarendon to have pursued a policy of compre- 
hension further. If successful, they would but have 
gained Baxter and a few Presbyterian clergy, at the 
expense of alienating their own supporters, and there 
is no reason to think that they would have been suc- 
cessful. The compromise which was rejected by the 
Convention Parliament with the assistance of the court 
would have been rejected by the Royalist Parliament 
which followed, had the whole influence of the Court 
been on its side. 

So ended the last serious attempt to give to Puri- 
tanism a legitimate place within the system of the 
The Savoy OhuTch. At the Savoy Conference, which met 
Conference 1661 to discuss the revisiou of the Prayer 
Book, it was submission that was offered, not com- 
promise. The day of compromise was over. The nation 
had rejected it. The Church did not propose it. The 
Presbyterians did not demand it. The ^ Reformed 
Liturgy,’ drawn up by Baxter and put forward as an 
alternative for the Prayer Book, is in no sense a com- 
promise. It is a distinct breach with historical Chris- 
tianity, a distinct attempt to reform the Church on new 
and totally different principles. The Bishops on their 
side, knowing that they had the nation at their back, 
did not attempt to meet the dissentients on equal terms. 
They contented themselves with assuming a purely 
defensive position, and called upon their opponents to 
show cause why the Prayer Book, as it stood, should 
not be enforced. So, gradually, the days passed fruit- 
lessly away and the conference degenerated into a school 
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v)f dialectics. When the time at which their session was 
to conclude arrived, the disputants had sorrowfully to 
tell the King that though their desire for peace and 
unity was unabated they could not agree as to the 
means to be employed. 

While the conference was discussing unavailingly 
and unprofitably terms of comprehension, Convocation 
S^tiie rF undertaking the revision of the Prayer 

storatioa Book in real earnest. The Bishops were 
almost to a man the disciples of Laud. In the Clergy 
of the Restoration are seen the full results of the 
Laudian revival. At their head stood the venerable 
figure of Juxon, the successor of Laud at St. John^s and 
at the Treasury, the chosen friend of Charles I., and the 
confidant of his last hours upon earth, now sinking into 
an honoured grave, bowed with the weight of eighty 
years. Sheldon, Bishop of London, who as Warden of 
All Souls had himself experienced the tender mercies 
of Puritan persecution, and had done so much with his 
purse and his sympathy to lighten the trials of his 
brethren in distress, Duppa and Skinner, who amid 
many dangers had boldly found means to carry on the 
torch of apostolic grace, even amid the proscriptions of 
Cromwell, Cosin, the most learned of liturgical scholars, 
who as long ago as 16^7 had incurred the vengeance of 
one House of Commons for his book of devotions, and 
now as Bishop of Durham was soon to see another 
House of Commons accept without question and with- 
out discussion the Prayer Book which Convocation under 
his guidance had done so much to enrich, Morley, 
the dexterous controversialist who had acted as chap- 
lain to Charles I. at Newmarket and Holmby House, 
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Sanderson, the learned casuist. Bull and Pearson, the 
theologians^ and Gunning, the confessor — all these were 
members of the Convocation of 1661, and formed a body 
of Clergy of whom any Church might well be proud. 

Deeply read as they were in theology and liturgical 
knowledge, with the experience of the last twenty years 
TriTimph of fresh in their memories, they were determined 
t?; that, if possible, there should be in the future 
thl^lrayer ^^oom for misconceptiou as to the nature 
and claims of the Church. Their object was 
to enrich the Prayer Book, not to denude it ; to make 
it more Catholic, not less so ; to develope its teaching, 
not to minimise it and explain it away. The Prayer 
Book of 1662 marks the close of the long liturgical 
struggle, just as the Savoy Conference marks the close 
of the long political struggle, in which ecclesiastical 
parties in England had been engaged since the Eefor- 
mation. By it, in worship, just as in doctrine and in 
discipline, the Church definitely refused to break with 
historical Christianity, definitely refused to rank herself 
with the Protestant churches of Europe, reiterated and 
to the best of her power enforced her claim to be the 
Catholic Church of Christ in England. 

The assertion of these principles necessarily involved 
the ejectment of unordained ministers from all benefices 
Ejectment which they held possession. It was maon- 
or^uied'’ fostly impossible that a Church which taught 
ministers ^^ 13^0 power of the priesthood could be 

transmitted only by the hands of a Bishop, could allow 
those who had never received Episcopal ordination 
still to receive the emolmuents of Church benefices 
and affect to administer the sacraments. The revised 
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Pi'ayer Book, when it had received the final approval 
of the two Convocations, was annexed to a Bill for 
uniformity which had already passed the Commons and 
been read a second time in the Lords. In that form it 
was accepted by both Houses without discussion, and 
received the royal assent in May 1662. By the Act 
this Prayer Book was made the only legal service-book 
of the Church of England, and all ministers were com- 
pellable to use it and none other after St. Bartholomew's 
Day, 1662. On that day about two thousand Independ- 
ent, Baptist, and Presbyterian ministers, who were 
either unable in conscience to use the Prayer Book or 
were unwilling to submit to Episcopal ordination, were 
obliged to leave their benefices and go forth, as the 
Clergy of the Church had done twenty years before, to 
certain poverty and possible persecution. 

The period of suspense was not long. The House 
of Commons, Eoyalist to a man, was eager for retalia- 
Persecutioa tioii. The Sympathies of Clarendon were 

of the Non- ini? 

conformists wholly lor a policy of enforced . uniformity 
such as had marked the days of Elizabeth. Charles 
himself, careless and frivolous, had a hearty dislike for 
a Puritan. There was nothing to stand in the way of 
persecution except the old promise of ‘ liberty to tender 
consciences ’ in the Declaration from Breda ; and that 
might well be considered cancelled, since it was limited 
by a promise to consent to such legislation on the sub- 
ject as Parliament should propose, and it was certain 
that Parliament would never agree to toleration. So 
the old Elizabethan policy was revived. The harsh 
statutes of the Long Royalist Parliament treated re- 
ligious Dissenters as political outcasts, guarded the State 
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from tKe intrusion of Eoman Catholics hy the degrad- 
ing imposition of the sacramental test^ imposed Epis- 
copacy upon the reluctant Scots, and so did much 
once more to identify the Church with the persecuting 
and reactionary spirit of prerogative government. 

To the blind Puritan poet in his retreat in B unhill 
Row, ‘ fallen on evil days and evil tongues,’ the down- 
Miton’s fall of Puritanism and the wreck of so many 

attack on *' 

theEestora- hopes Seemed to be nothinef less than a efreat 
tionary moral fall on the part of the nation, the judg- 
ment of God upon a backsliding people. 

AYliat more oft, in nations grown corrupt, 

And by their vices brought to servitude, 

Than to love bondage more than liberty — - 
Bondage with ease than strenuous libei'ty ^ 

And to despise, or envy, or suspect, 

Whom God hath of His special favour raised 
As their deliverer % If he aught begin, 

How frequent to desert him, and at last 
To heap ingratitude on Avortliiest deeds ! 

Yet it was not so. Spenser, at the beginning of the 
Puritan era, had complained of a corrupt clergy, Milton, 
at the end of it, complains of a corrupt Nation. Both 
were partly and neither wholly in the right. To Milton, 
the nation which had of its own accord chosen to put 
its neck again under the yoke of kings and priests was 
necessarily corrupt. It was returning like the dog to 
his own vomit again, and the sow which was washed to 
its wallowing in the mire. It loved ^bondage more 
than liberty, bondage with ease than strenuous liberty,’ 
In reality the cause of ^ strenuous liberty ’ was better 
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served by the restoration of the monarchy than by the 
continnance of the Protectorate, by the restoration of 
Tieaiiyastep the CLurch than by the continuance of Inde- 

tovi Eurds " 

civil and pendent anarchy. The Crown had defined its 
liberty relations to the law. The monarchy, restored 
by the law and in the interests of the law, was subject 
to the law. Never again could a King of England 
claim in right of his crown to be supreme over the law. 
The nation might in the exuberance of its loyalty ap- 
pear for the moment to be oblivious of its responsibili- 
ties, but when its liberties were once again really threat- 
ened, it would be found that the mantle of Pym and of 
Hampden had descended to worthy successors. The 
Church had defined her relations to Puritanism. Prom 
henceforth they were to be two separate bodies, each 
administering its own discipline, each teaching what it 
believed to be true, each trying to justify its existence 
by the influence it gained over men. It is true that in 
the excitement of its victory the Church did for a moment 
forget the conditions of its new position, and returned 
to the persecuting policy of earlier days, but it was not 
for long. Before the century was out it learned to 
discard its theories of divine right, and renounce its 
doctrine of passive obedience. It contentedly acquiesced 
in a policy which, by granting free toleration to all 
religious opinion, found the only possible solution for 
the problem of religious division ; and which, by securing 
pre-eminence and security to the Church, provided the 
best possible safeguard for orderly government, and the 
surest guarantee of true religions equality. 
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History of European Morals from 
Augustus to Charlemagne, a 
vols. Crown 8vo., 12^. 

History of the Rise and Influence 
OF the Spirit of Rationalism in 
Europe. 2 vols. Crown 8vo., 12L 

Democracy and Liberty. 

Library Edition, z vols. 8vo,, 36J. 
Cabinet Edition. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo. , i2j-. 

Lowell.— Governments and Parties 
in Continental Europe. By A. 
Lawrence Lowell. 2 vols. 8vo., 2ij-. 


Hunter.— A History of British 
India. By Sir William Wilson 
Hunter, K.C.S.L, M.A., LL.D. ; a 
Vice-President of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. In 3 vols, Vol. 1. — Intro- 
ductory to the Overthrow of the English 
in the Spice Archipelago, 1623. With 
4 Maps. 8vo., i8j“. 

Joyce (P. W., LL.D.). 

A Short History of Ireland, from 
the Earliest Times to 1603. Crown 

8 VO., loj. 6if. 

A Child’s History of Ireland, from 
the Earliest Times to the Death of 
O’Connell. With specially constructed 
Map and 160 Illustrations, including 
Facsimile in full colours of an illumin- 
ated page of the Gospel Book of 
MacDurnan, A.D. 850. Fcp. 8vo., 
35. 6<f. 

Kaye and Malleson.— History of 
THE Indian Mutiny, 1857-1858. By 
Sir John W. Kaye and Colonel G. B. 
Malleson. With Analytical Index 
and Maps and Plans. 6 vols. Crown 
8vo., 3J. ^d. each. 

Lang.— T he Companions of Pickle : 
Being a Sequel to ‘ Pickle the Spy ’. By 
Andrew Lang. With4Plates. 8vo.,i6r. 
Lecky (The Rt. Hon. William E. H.). 
History of England in the Eigh- 
teenth Century. 

Library Edition, 8 vols. 8vo. 

Vols. I. and II., 1700-1760, 361. Vols. 
III. and IV., 1760-1784, 361, Vols. 
V. and VI., 1784-1793, 36A Vols. 
VII. and VIII., 1793-1800, 361. 
Cabinet Edition. England. 7 vols. 
Cr. 8vo., 6 a each. Ireland. 5 
vols. Crown 8vo., 6a each. 


Lytton.— The History of Lord Lyt- 
ton’s Indian Administration, prom 
1876-1880. Compiled from Letters and 
Official Papers. By Lady Betty Bal- 
four. With Portrait and Map. 8vo.,i8.f. 

Macaulay (Lord). 

The Life and Works of Lord 

Macaulay. ^Edinburgh' Edition. 

10 vols. 8vo., 6a each. 

Complete Works. 

‘ Albany ’ Edition. With 12 Portraits. 
12 vols. Large Crown 8vo.. 3A Gd. 
each. 

Vols. 1 . - VI. History op England , 
FROM THE Accession of James 
THE Second, 

Vols. VII. -X. Essays and Bio- 
graphies. 

VoL XI. -XII. Speeches, Lays of 
Ancient Rome, etc., and Index. 

Library Edition. 8 vols. 8vo., 

‘ Edinburgh ’ Edition. 8 vols. 8vo, , 
6a each. 

Cabinet Edition. 16 vols. Post 8vo,, 

History of England from the Ac- 
cession OP James the Second. 

Popular Edition. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo. , 

Students Edit. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., i2j. 

People's Edition, 4 vols. Cr. 8vo., 16^. 

‘ A Ibany * Edition, With 6 Portraits. 
6 vols. Large Crown 8vo., 3A 6 d. 
each. 

Cabinet EdiHon. 8 vols. Post8vo.,48A 
Edinburgh' Edition. 4 vols. 8vo., 
6a each. 

Library Edition, 5 vols. 8vo., ;,^4. 
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History, Politics, Polity, Political Memoirs, hz.-^oontinued. 


Macaulay (Lord).— 

Critical and Historical Essays, 
WITH Lays of Ancient Rome, etc,, 
in I volume. 

Popular Edition. Crown 8 vo., 2S. 6 d. 
AuihoHsed Edition. Crown 8vo., 
2s. 6 d., 02 gilt edges $s. 6 d. 

‘ Silver Library ’ Edition. With 
Portrait and 4 Illustrations to the 
' Lays \ Crown 8vo., 3L Sd. 

Critical and Historical Essays. 
Students Edition, ivol. Cr. 8vo.,6a 
People's Edition. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo. , 8i. 
‘ Trevelyan * Edition. 2 vols. Crown 
8vo., gj. 

Cabinet Edition. 4 vols. Post 8vo., 24s. 
^ Edinburgh' Edition. 3 vols. 8vo., 
each. 

Library Ediiim. 3 vols. 8vo., s 6 s. 

Essays, which may be had separately, 
sewed, 6 d. each ; cloth, is. each 
Addison and Wal- Ranke and Glad- 
pole. stone. 

Croker’s Boswell’s Milton and Machia- 
Johnson, velli. 

Hallam’s Constitu- Lord Byron. 

tional History. Lord Clive. 

Warren Hastings. Lord Byron, and The 

The Earl of Chat- Comic Dramatists 
hain[Two Essays) . of the Restoration. 

Frederick the Great. 

Miscellaneous Writings. 
people's Edition, i vol. Cr. 8vo., 
4f. 6d. 

Library Edition. 2 vols. 8vo., 21J, 

Miscellaneous Writings, Speeches 
and Poems. 

Popular Edition. Crown 8vo., ar. t>d. 
Cabinet Edition. 4 vols. Post 8vo., 
24?. 

Selections from the Writings of 
Lord Macaulay. Edited, with 
Occasional Notes, by the Right Hon. 
Sir G. O. Trevelyan, Bart. Cr. 8vo. , 65'. 

May.— The Constitutional History 
OF England since the Accession of 
George III. 1760-1870. BySirTnOMAS 
Ekskine May, K.C.B. (Lord Fam- 
borough). 3 vols. Crown 8vo., i8j. 


Merivale (Charles, D.D.). 

History of the Romans under the 
Empire. 8 vols. Cr. 8vo., y. 6 d. 
each. 

The Fall of the Roman Republic: 
a Short History of the Last Century 
of the Com inon wealth. i2mo. , ys. 6 d. 
General History of Rome, from the 
Foundation of the City to the Fall of 
Augustulus, B.c. 753- A. D. 476. With 
5 Maps. Crown 8vo. , ys. 6 d. 

Montague.—THE Elements of Eng- 
lish Constitutional History. By 
F. C. Montague, M.A. Cr. 8vo., ^s. 6 d. 

Powell and Trevelyan. — The 
Peasants’ Rising and the Lol- 
lards: a Collection of Unpublished 
Documents, forming an Appendix to 
‘England in the Age of Wycliffe’. 
Edited by Edgar Powell and G. M. 
Trevelyan. 8vo., Ss. net. 

Hansom©.— The Rise op Constitu- 
tional Government in England. 
By Cyril Ransome, M.A. Crown 
8vo., 6 a 

Koylanee-Kent. — The English 
Radicals: an Historical Sketch. By 
C. B. RoylANCE-Kent. Cr. 8vo., ys. td. 

Seebohm.— The English Village 
Community Examined m its Relations 
to the Manorial and Tribal Systems, 
&c. By Frederic Seebohm, LL.D, 
F.S.A. With 13 Maps and Plates. 
8vo., i6a 

Sharpe.— London and the Kingdom : 
a History denved mainly from the 
Archives at Guildhall m the custody of 
the Corporation of the City of London. 
By Reginald R. Sharpe, D.C.L , Re- 
cords Clerk in the Office of the Town 
Clerk of the City of London. 3 vols. 
8vo., lOA 6^!’. each. 

Shaw.— The Church under the Com- 
monwealth. By W. A. Shaw. 2 
vols. 8vo. 

Smith.— Carthage and the Cartha- 
ginians. By R. Bosw'orth Smith, 
M.A., With Maps, Plans, &c. Cr. 
8vo., y. 6 d. 

Statham. — The History of the 
Castle, Town and Port of Dover. 
By the Rev. S. P. H. Statham. With 
4 Plates and 13 Illus. Cr. 8vo., lo^. 6 d. 
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Mistorji, Politios, Polity, Foiltical Memoirs, — contimied. 


Steplieiis. — A History ofthe French 
Revolution. By H. Morse Stephens, 
8vo. Vols. I. and 11 . , i8jr. each. 

Stubbs.—Hi&TORy of the University 
OP Dublin, fiom its Foundation to the 
End of the Eighteenth Century. By J. 
W. Stubbs. 8 vo., izs . 6 d . 

SuthLerlan d.— T he History of 
Australia and New Zealand, from 
1606-1890. By Alexander Suther- 
land, M A., and George Suther- 
land, M.A. Crown 8vo., 2^. 6d. 

Taylor.— A Student’s Manual of 
THE History of India, By Colonel 
Meadows Taylor, C.S.I., See. Cr. 
8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Todd.— Parliamentary Government 
iNTHE British Colonies. ByAlpheus 
Todd, LL.D. 8 vo., gor. net. 

Trevelyan.— The American Revolu- 
tion. Part I. 1766-1776. By the Rt. 
Hon. Sir G. 0 . Trevelyan, Bart. 
8vo., i6a 


Trevelyan.— England in the Age of 
Wycliffe. By George Macaulay 
Trevelyan. 8vo., 15A 

Wakeman and Hassall.— Essays 
Introductory to the Study of 
English Constitutional History.* 
Edited by Henry Offley Wakeman,' 
M.A., and Arthur Hassall, M.A. 
Crown 8vo., 6^. 

Walpole.— History of England 
from the Conclusion of the 
Great War in 1815 to 1858. By 
Sir Spencer Walpole, K,C. B. 6 vols. 
Crown 8vo., 6s, each. 

Wood-Martin.— Pagan Ireland : an 
Archaeological Sketch. A Handbook of 
Irish Pre-Christian Antiquities, By W. 
G. Wood-Martin, M.R.T.A. With 512 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 15J. 

Wylie.— History of England under 
Henry IV. By James Hamilton 
Wylie, M.A., one of H.M. Inspectors 
of Schools. 4 vols. Crown 8vo. Vol. 
I., 1399-1404, los. 6d. Vol. 11 . , 1405- 
1406, 15L Vol. III., 1407-1411, r5J. 
Vol. IV., 1411-3413, 21S . 


Biography, Personal Memoirs, &c. 


Armstrong.— The Life and Letters 
of Edmund J. Armstrong. Edited 
by G. F. Savage Armstrong. Fcp. 
8vo., ys. 6d. 

Bacon.— T he Letters and Life op 
Francis Bacon, including all his 
Occasional Works. Edited by James 
SpeddiNG. 7 vols. 8 yo. , 4s . 

Bageliot. — Biographical Studies. 
By Walter Bagehot. Cr. 8vo. , 3^. 6d. 

Boevey.— ‘The Perverse Widow’ ; 
beingpassages fi oni the Life of Catharina, 
wife of Wiliiam Boevey, Esq., of Flaxley 
Abbey, in the County of Gloucester. 
Compiled by Arthur W. Crawley- 
Boevey, M.A. With Portraits. 4to., 
42^. net. 

Carlyle.— ThomasCarlyle : a History 
of his Life. By James Anthony Froude. 
1795-1835. 2 vols. Crown 8vo., ys. 

1834-1881. 2 vols. Crown 8vo., yjr, 

Cellini.— Chisel, Pen and Poignard ; 
or, Benvenuto Cellini, his Times and 
his Contemporaries. By the Author of 
‘The Life of Sir Kenelra Digby,’ ‘ The 
Life of a Png,’ etc. With 19 illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 5.f. 


Crozier.— My Inner Life: being a 
Chapter in Personal Evolution and Auto- 
biography. By John Beattie CE02IER, 
Author of ‘ Civilization and Progress,' 
etc. 8vo., 14^. 

Dante.— The Life and Works of 
Dante Allighieri : being an Intro- 
duction to the Study of the * Divina 
Coramedia’. By the Rev. J. F. HOGAN, 
D.D., Professor, St. Patrick’s College, 
Maynooth. With Portrait. 8vo. 

Danton.— L ife op Danton. By A. 
H . Beesly. With Portraits of Danton , 
his Mother, and an Illustration of the 
Home of his Family at Arcis. Crown 
8vo., 6s. 

Dnncan.— A dmiral Duncan. By the 
Earl of Camperdown. With 3 Por- 
traits. 8vo., i6s. 

Erasmus.— Life and Letters of 
Erasmus. By James Anthony 
Froude. Crown 8vo., 35. 6 d. 

Faraday. — Faraday as a Dis- 
coverer. By John Tyndall. Cr. 
8vo. , 3J. 6d. 

PGR^IGN COURTS and FOREIGN 
HOMES. By A. M. F. Crown 8vo., 
6s. 
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Biography, Personal Memoirs, &c. — contmied. 


Fox.—The Early History of Charles 
James Fox. By the Right Hon. Sir G. 
O. Trevelyan, Bart. 

Library Edition. 8vo. , iSj. 

‘ Silver Library ' Edtiion, Crown 
8vo., 3A 6 d. 

3 !alifax.~THE Life and Letters of 
Sir George Savile, Baronet, First 
Marquis of Halifax. By H. C. 
Foxcroft. 2 vols. 8vo. , 3df. 
Hamilton.— Life of Sir William 
Hamilton. By R. P. Graves. 8vo. 
3 vols. isf. each. Addendum. 8vo.,6^2?. 
sewed. 

OBCavelock.— Memoirs of Sir Henry 
Havelock, K.C.B. By John Clark 
Marshman. Crown 8vo., 3 a dtf. 
iBCaweis. — My Musical Life. By the 
Rev. H. R. Haweis. With Portrait of 
Richard Wagner and 3 Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo. , js. 6d. 

Hiley.— M emories of Half a Cen- 
tury. By the Rev, W. R. Hiley, 

' D.D., Vicar of WighiU, Tadcaster. 

With Portrait. 8vo., isr, 
'Jackson.— Stonewall Jackson and 
THE American Civil War. By 

, Lieut.-Col G. F. R. Henderson. 
With 2 Portraits and 33 Maps and 
Plans. 2 vols, 8vo., 421. 

Eisslie.— The Life and Campaigns of 
Alexander Leslie, First Earl of 
Leven. By Charles Sanford Terry, 
M.A. With Maps and Plans. 8vo. , i6a 
L ntker.— Life of Luther. By 

Julius Kostlin. With 62 Illustrations 
and 4 Facsimilies of MSS. Crown 8vo., 
3r. (id. 

Mlaeanlay.— The Life and Letters 
, OF Lord Macaulay. By the Right 
Hon. Sir G. O. Trevelyan, Bart., 

Popular Edit, i vol. Cr. 8vo. , as. 6d. 

Student's Edition, i vol, Cr. 8vo., 6 s. 

Cabinet Edition. 2 vols. Post8vo.,i2j. 

* Edinburgh Edihond 2 vols. 8vo., 
(iS. each- 

Library Edition, s vols. 8vo., 365. 
MarLot.— The Memoirs oftheBaron 
DE Marbot. Translated from the 
French. 2 vols. Crown 8vo,, 7s. 
Max Miiller.— Auld Lang Syne. By 
the Right Hon. F. Max Muller. 
First Series. With Portrait. 8vo., 105. 6 d. 
Second Series. My Indian Friends. 

8vo., xos. 6d. 


Morris.— T he Life of William 
Morris. By J. W. Mackail. With 
6 Portraits and 16 Illustrations by E. FI. 
New. 2 vols. 8vo., 32^. 

Palgrave.— Francis Turner Pal- 
grave : his Journals, and Memories of 
his Life. By Gwenllian F, Pal- 
grave. With Portrait and Illustra- 
tion. 8vo., loy. 6d. 

Place.— The Life op Francis Place, 
1771-1854. By Graham Wallas, 
M.A. With 2 Portraits. 8vo., 12s . 
Powys.— Passages from the Diaries 
OF Mrs. Philip Lybbe Powys, of 
Hardwick House, Oxon., 1756-1808. 
Edited by Emily J. Climenson. With 
2 Pedigrees (Lybbe and Powys) and 
Photogravure Portrait. 8vo., x 6 s . 
PAAdALRlSILAA : His Life and 
Sayings. By the Right Hon. F. Max 
Muller. Crown 8vo., 5^. 

Beeve.— Memoirs of the Life and 
Correspondence of Henry Reeve, 
C.B., late Editor of the ‘Edinburgh 
Review ’. By John Knox Laughton, 
M.A. With 2 Portraits. 2 vols. 8vo.,28i-. 
Bomanes.— The Life and Letters 
op George John Romanes, M.A., 
LL.D., F.R.S. Written and Edited 
by his Wife. With Portrait and 2 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 6 s . 
Seebohm.— The Oxford Reformers 
—•John Colet, Erasmus and Thomas 
More : a History of their Fellow- Work. 
By Frederic Seeeohm. 8vo., 14?. 
Sbakespeare.— Outlines of the 
Life op Shakespeare. By J. O. 
Halliwell-Phillipps. With Illustra- 
tions and Facsimiles. 2 vols. Royal 8vo., 
21s . 

Shakespeare’s True Life. By Jas. 
Walter. With 500 Illustrations by 
Gerald E. Moira. Imp. 8vo., zxs . 
Stanley (Lady). 

The Girlhood of Maria Josepha 
Holroyd (Lady Stanley of Alderly). 
Recorded in Letters of a Hundred 
Years Ago. from 1776-1796. Edited 
by J. H. Adeane, With 6 Portraits. 
8vo., i8a 

The Early Married Life of Maria 
Josepha, Lady Stanley, from 
1796. Edited by J. H. Adeane. 
With 10 Portraits and 3 Illustrations. 
8vo„ i8r. 
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Biography, Personal Memoirs, ^c. — continued. 


Turgot.—THE Life and Writings 
OF Turgot, Comptroller-General of 
France, 1774-1776. Edited for English 
Readers by W. Walker Stephens. 
With Portrait. 8vo., • js . 6d . 

ITeriiey.— Memoirs of the Verney 
Family. Compiled from the Letters 
and Illustrated by the Portraits at Clay- 
den House. 

Vols. 1 . and II. During the Civil 
War. By Frances Parthenope 
Verney. With 38 Portraits, Wood- 
cuts and Facsimile. Royal 8vo., 42s . 


Verney,— Memoirs of the V;u’:\t':y 
F AMILY — continued . 

Vol. III. During the Common- 
wealth. 1650-1660. By Makgakkt 
M. Verney. With 10 Portraits, &c. 
Royal 8vo., 21s . 

Vol. IV. From the Restoration to 
THE Revolution. 1660 to 1696. 
By Margaret M. Verney. Whth 
Portraits. Royal 8vo. , 21s . 
Wellington.— Life of the Duke of 
Wellington. By the Rev. G. R. 
Gleig, M. a. Crown 8vo, , y . 6d . 


Travel and Adventure, the Colonies, &c. 


Arnold.— Seas and Lands. By Sir 
Edwin Arnold. With 71 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, , 3A ^ d . 

Baker (Sir S. W.). 

Eight Years in Ceylon. With 6 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. , 3L (id. 
The Rifle and the Hound in Cey- 
lon. With 6 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. , 
3^. ( id . 

Ball (John). 

The Alpine Guide. Reconstructed 
and Revised on behalf of the Alpine 
Club, by W. A. B. Coolidge. 

Vol. L The Western Alps; The 
Alpine Region, South of the Rhone 
Valley, from the Col de Tenda to the 
Simplon Pass. With 9 New and 
Revised Maps. Crown 8vo. , X2s. net. 
Hints and Notes, Practical and 
Scientific, for > Travellers in 
THE Alps : being a Revision of the 
General Introduction to the * Alpine 
Guide Crown 8vo. , 3A net. 

Bent.— The Ruined Cities of Mash- 
ONALAND ; being a Record of Excava- 
tion and Exploration in 1891. By J- 
Theodore Bent. With 117 Illustra- 
tions. ^ Crown 8vo., 3s . 6d . 

BicknelL— Travel and Adventure 
IN Northern Queensland. By 
Arthur C. Bicknell. With 24 Plates 
and 22 Illustrations in the Text. 8vo., 
15L 

Brassey.— Voyages and Travels op 
Lord Brassey. IC.C.B., D.C.L., 1862- 
1894. Arranged and Edited by Captain 
S. Eardley-Wilmot. 2 vols. Cr. 
8vo., lof. 


Brassey (The late Lady). 

A Voyage in the ‘ Sunbeam ’ ; Our 
Home on thf. Ocean for Eleven 
Months. 

Cabinet Edition. With Map and 66 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., js. 6d. 
^Silver Library^ Edition. With 66 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3^. (id 
Popular Edition. With 60 Illustra- 
tions. 4to., (d. sewed, is. cloth. 
School Edition. Vhth 37 Illustrations. 
Fcp,, 2j.cloth. or s^.white parchment. 
Sunshine and Storm in the East. 
Cabinet Edition. With 2 Maps and 
1 14 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. , js. (id. 
Popular Edition, With 103 Illustia- 
tions. 4to., (id sewed, is. cloth. 

In the Trades, the Tropics, and 
THE ‘ Roaring Forties 
Cabinet Edition. With Map and 220 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., fs. 6d. 

Browning.— A Girl’s Wanderings 
IN Hungary. By H. Ellen Brown- 
ing. With Map and 20 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. , 3s. 6d. 

ChurcliilL. — The Story of the 
Malakand Field Force, 1897. By 
Winston Spencer Churchill. With 
6 Maps and Plans. Cr. 8vo. , 3s. 6d. 

Proude (James A.). 

Oceana: or England and her Colonies. 
With 9 Illustrations. Crown 8vo,, 
3s. 6d. 

The English in the West Indies ; 
or, the Bow of Ulysses. With 9 Illus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo., 2s. bds., 2s. 6d. cl. 
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Tra¥el and IdYeniure, the Colonies, &c — continued. 


Howitt.— Visits to Remarkable 
Places, Old Halls, Battle-Fields, 
Scenes, illustrative of Striking Passages 
in English History and Poetry. By 
William Howitt. With 8o Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 3L 6i. 

Bjlignt (E. F.). 

The Cruise op the ' Alerte ’ : the 
Narrative of a Search for Treasure on 
the Desert Island of Trinidad. With 
2 Maps and 23 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Where Three Empires Meet: a Nar- 
rative of Recent Travel in Kashmir, 
Western Tibet, Baltistan, Ladak, 
Gilgit, and the adjoining Countries. 
With a Map and 54 Illustrations 
Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

The 'Falcon' on the Baltic: a 
Voyage from London to Copenhagen 
in a Three-Tonner. With 10 Full- 
page Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. , 3s. 6d. 

L 308 . — Peaks and Pines: another 
Norway Book. ByJ A. Lees. With 63 
Illustrations and Photographs Cr, 8 vo , 
6s. 

IieesandClutterbuel:.— B. C. 1887: 
A Ramble in British Columbia. By 
J. A. Lees and W. J. Clutterbuck. 
With Map and 75 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 
3s. 6d. 

Macdonald. ~ The Gold Coast : 
Past and Present. By George 
Macdonald. With 32 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., yj. 6d. 


INansen.-— The First Crossing of 
Greenland. By Fridtjof Nansen. 
With 143 Illustrations and a Map. Cr. 
8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Piiillips. — South African Recol- 
lections. By Florence Phillips 
(Mrs. Lionel Phillips). With 37 11- 
lustrations. 8vo., yj. 6d. 

Smitli.— C limbing in the British 
Isles. By W. P. Haskett Smith. 
With Illustrations by Ellis Carr, and 
Numerous Plans. 

Parti. England. i6mo., 3s. 6d. 
Part ll. Wales and Ireland. 
i6mo., 3^. 6d. 

Stepben. — The Playground of 
Europe (The Alps). By Leslie 
Stephen. With 4 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 3s. 6d. 

THREE IN NORWAY. By Two ot 
Them. With a Map and 59 Illustra- 
tions. Cr. 8vo. , 2s. boards, 2s. 6d. cloth. 
Tyndall (John). 

The Glaciers of the Alps : being a 
Narrative of Excursions and Ascents. 
An Account of the Origin and Pheno- 
mena of Glaciers, and an Exposition 
of the Physical Principles to which 
they are related. With 61 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. , 6s. 6d. net. 

Hours of Exercise in the Alps. 
With 7 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 6 l 6d. 
net. 

Vivian,— Servia : the Poor Man’s 
Paradise. By Herbert Vivian, M. A. , 
085 cer of the Royal Order of Takovo. 
With Map and Portrait of King Alex- 
ander. 8vo. , I5J'. 


Sport and Pastime. 

THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 

Edited by HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G., and 
A. E. T. WATSON. 


Complete in 28 Volumes. Crown 8vo., Price 10s. 6d. each Volume, Cloth. 
Volumes are also issued half -bound in Leather, with gilt top. The price can 
be had from all Booksellers. 


ARCHERY. By C. J. Longman and 
Col. H. Walrond. With Contribu- 
tions by Miss Legh, Viscoxmt Dillon, 
&c. With 2 Maps, 23 Plates, and 172 
Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo., 
lar, 6d. 


ATHLETICS. By Montague Shear- 
man. With Chapters on Athletics at 
School by W. Beacher Thomas ; Ath- 
letic Sports in America by C. H. Sher- 
rill ; a Contribution on Paper-chasing 
by W. Rye, and an Introduction by Sir 
Richard Webster, Q.C, M.P. With 

12 Plates and 37 Illustrations in the Text. 
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THE BIDMIITOM LIBMRY — co?itinued. 


BIG GAME SI-IOOTING. By Clive 
Phillipps-Wolley. 

Vol. L Africa and America. With 
Contributions by Sir Samuel W. 
Baker, W. C. Oswell, F. C. 
Selous, &c. With 20 Plates and 
57 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
8vo., lOA 6<f. 

Vol. II. Europe, Asia, and the 
Arctic Regions. With Contributions 
by Lieut -Colonel R. Heber Percy, 
Major Algernon C. Heber Percy, 
&c. With 17 Plates and 56 Illus- 
trations in the Text. Crown 8vo., 

lOA 6d. 

BILLIARDS. By Major W. Broadfoot, 
R.E. With Contributions by A. H. 
Boyd, Sydenham Dixon, W. J. 
Ford, &c. With n Plates, 19 Illus- 
trations m the Text, and numerous 
Diagrams. Crown 8vo. , xos. 6d. 
COURSING AND FALCONRY. By 
Harding Cox, Charles Richard- | 
SON, and the Plon. Gerald Lascelles. 
With 20 Plates and 55 Illustrations in 
the Text. Crown 8vo., lojr. 6d. 
CRICKET. By A. G Steel, and the 
Hon. R. H. Lyttelton. With Con- 
tributions by Andrew Lang, W. G. 
Grace, F. Gale, &c. With 13 Plates 
and 52 Illustiations in the Text. Crown 
8vo., lOA 6d. 

CYCLING. By the Earl of Albe- 
marle, and G. Lacy Hillier. With 
19 Plates and 44 Illustrations m the 
Text. Crown 8vo, , lox. 6d. 

DANCING. By Mrs. Lilly Grove, 
F.R.G.S. With Contributions by Miss 
Middleton, The Hon. Mrs. Army- 
TAGE, &c. With Musical Examples, 
and 38 Full-page Plates and 93 illus- 
trations in the Text. Cr. 8vo., ioa 6d. 
DRIVING. By His Grace the Duke op 
Beaufort, K.G. With Contributions 
by A. E. T. Watson, the Earl op 
Onslow, &c. With 12 Plates and 54 
Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo., 
io.y, 6d. 

FENCING, BOXING, AND WREST- 
LING. By Walter H. Pollock, 
F. C. Grove, C. Prevost, E. B. 
Mitchell, and Walter Armstrong. 
With 18 Plates and 24 Illustrations in 
the Text. Crown 8vo., ioa 6d. 


FISHING. By H. Cholmondeley- Pen- 
nell. 

Vol. 1 . Salmon and Trout. Wun 
Contributions by H. R. Francis, 
Major John P. Traherne, 8cc. 
With 9 Plates and numerous Illustra- 
tions of Tackle, See. Crown 8vo., 
lOA 6d. 

Vol. II. Pike and other Coarse 
Fish. With Contributions by the 
Marquis of Exeter, William 
Senior, _ G. Christopher Davis, 
&c. With 7 Plates and numerous 
Illustrations of Tackle, &c. Crown 
8vo. , lOA 6d. 

FOOTBALL. By Montague Shear- 
man, W. J. Oakley, G. O. Smith, 
Frank Mitchell, &c. With 19 Plates 
and 35 Illustrations in the Text. Cr. 
8vo., loA 6d. 

GOLF. By Horace G. Hutchinson. 
With Contributions by the Rt. Hon. A. 
J Balfour, M.P., Sir Walter 
Simpson, Bart., Andrew Lang, &c. 
With 32 Plates and 57 Illustrations in 
the Text, Cr. 8vo. , loj. 613^. 

H UNTING. By His Grace the Duke op 
Beaufort K.G., and Mowbray 
Morris. With Contributions by the 
Earl of Suffolk and Berkshire, 
Rev. £. W. L. Davies, G. H. Long- 
man, &c. With 5 Plates and 54 Illus- 
trations in the Text. Crown 8vo., 

lOA 6d. 

MOUNTAINEERING. By C. T. Dent. 
With Contributions by Sir W. M. Con- 
way, D, W. Freshfield, C. E. Ma- 
thews, See. With 13 Plates and 95 
Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo., 

lOA 6d. 

POETRY OF SPORT (THE).-Selected 
by Hedley Peek. With a Chapter on 
Classical Allusions to Sport by Andrew 
Lang, and a Special Preface to the 
Badminton Library by A. E. T, Wat- 
son. With 32 Plates and 74 Illustra- 
tions in the Text. Crown 8vo. , lo^. 6d. 
RACING AND STEEPLE-CHASING. 
By the Earl of Suffolk and Berk- 
shire, W. G. Craven, the Hon. P. 
Lawley, Arthur Coventry, and 
A. E. T. Watson. With Frontispiece 
and 56 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
8vo,, 10s. 6d. 
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Sport and '^z,%t\rm-~confi7iued, 

THE Bfi-DMIHTOS LIBK&RY — contmmd. 


RIDING AND POLO. By Captain 
Robert Weir, J. Moray Brown, 
T. F. Dale, the Duke of Beaufort 
the Earl op Suffolk and Berk- 
shire, &c. With i8 Plates and 41 
Illustrations m the Text. Crown 8vo., 
loj. 6d. 

ROWING. By R. P. P. Rowe and C. 
M. Pitman. With Chapters on Steer- 
ing by C. P. Serocold, and F. C. 
Begg ; Metropolitan Rowing by S. Le 
Blanc Smith ; and on PUNTING by 
P. W. Squire. With 75 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., lor. ^d. 

SEA FISHING. By John Bickerdyke, 
Sir H. W. Gore-Booth, Alfred C. 
Harmsworth, and W. Senior. With 
22 Full-page Plates and 175 Illustra- 
tions in the Text. Crown 8vo., loj. 6 d. 

SHOOTING. 

Vol. I. Field and Covert. Bv Lord 
WALS iNGHAMandSir Ralph Payne- 
Gallwet, Bart. With Contribu- 
tions by the Hon. Gerald Las- 
CELLESand A. J. Stuart-Wortley. 
With II Plates and 94 Illustrations 
in the Text. Crown 8vo., lor. 6 d. 

Vol. II. Moor and Marsh. By Lord 
Walsingham and Sir Ralph Pay ne- 
Gallwey, Bart. With Contributions 
by Lord Lovat and Lord Charles 
Lennox Kerr. With 8 Plates and 
57 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
8vo,, loj. 6 d, 


SKATING, CURLING. TOBOGGAN- 
ING. By J. M. Heathcote, C. G. 
Tebbutt, T. Maxwell Witham, 
Rev John Kerr, Ormond Hake, 
Henry A. Buck, &c. With 12 Plates 
and 272 Illustrations in the Text. Cr. 
8vo., lor bd. 

SWIMMING By Archibald Sinclair 
and William Henry, Hon. Secs of 
the Life-Saving Society, With 13 Plates 
and 106 Illustrations in the Text. Cr. 
8vo., lor, 6 d. 

TENNIS, LAWN TENNIS, RAC- 
KETS, AND FIVES. By J. M. and 
C. G. Heathcote, E. O Pleydell- 
Bouverie, and A. C. Ainger. With 
Contributions by the Hon, A. Lyttel- 
ton, W. C. Marshall, Miss L. Dod, 
&c. With 12 Plates and 67 Illustra- 
tions m the Text. Crown 8vo. , 10s. 6d. 

YACHTING 

Vol. I. Cruising, Construction of 
Yachts, Yacht Racing Rules, 
Fitting-out, &c. By Sir Edward 
Sullivan, Bart., The Earl of 
Pembroke, Lord Brassey, K.C.B., 
C. E. Seth-Smith, C.B., G. L. 
Watson, R. T. Pritchett, E. F. 
Knight, &c. With 21 Plates and 
93 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
8vo., 10s. 6 d. 

VoL II. Yacht Clubs, Yachting in 
America and the Colonies, Yacht 
Racing, &c. By R. T. Pritchett, 
The Marquis op Dufferin and 
Ava, K.P . The Earl of Onslow, 
James McFerran, &c. With 35 
Plates and 160 Illustrations in the 
Text. Crown 8vo., lor. 6 d. 


Fur, Feather and Fin Series. 

Edited by A. E T. Watson 
Crown 8vo. , price each Volume. 

T/ie P^oiaues are also issued half-bound zn Leather, with gilt top. The price can 
he had from all Booksellers. 


THE PARTRIDGE. Natural History,^ 
by the Rev. H. A. Macpherson; 
Shooting, by A. J. Stuart-Wortley ; 
Cookery, by GeoRGE Saintsbury. 
With II Illustrations and various Dia- 
grams in the Text, Crown 8vo., 51, 

THE GROUSE. Natural History, by the 
Rev. H. A. Macpherson; Shootings 
by A. J. Stuart-Wortley ; Cookery, 
by George Saintsbury, With 13 
Illustrations and various Diagrams 

'■p.au.f r' v/wtrn ftvn Cf 


I'HE PHEASANT. Natural History, by 
the Rev. H, A. Macpherson ; Shooting, 
by A. J. Stuart-Wortley; Cookeiy, 
by Alexander Innes Sh and, Whth 10 
Illustrations and various Diagrams. 
Crown 8vo., 5 a 

THE HARE. Natural History, by the 
Rev. H. A. Macpherson; Shooting, 
by the Hon. Gerald Lascelles; 
Coursing, by CHARLES RICHARDSON; 
Hunting, by J. S. Gibbons and G. H. 
Longman ; Cookery, by Col. KENNEY 
Herbert. With 9 Ulus. Cr. 8 vq. ^ cr. 
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Sport and continued. 


FuHs Feather and 

RED DEER Natural History^ by 
the Rev. H. A. MaCPHERSON ; Deer 
Stalking by Cameron of Lochiel. 
Stag Huntings by Viscount Ebring- 
TON ; Cookery, by Alexander Innes 
Shand. With 10 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 5A 

THE RABBIT. By James Edmund 
Halting. With a Chapter on Cookery 
by Alexander Innes Shand. With 
lo Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 5.^. 

WILDFOWL. By the Hon. John 
Scott Montagu. With Illustrations, 
&c. [In preparatzon. 


Fin Series — continued, 

THE SALMON. By the Hon. A. E. 
GathorNE-HaRDX. With Chapters on 
the Law of Salmon-Fishing by Claud 
Douglas Pennant ; Cookery, by 
Alexander Innes Shand. With 8 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., sa 


TPIE TROUT. By the Marquess of 
Granby. With Chapters on Breeding 
of Ti-out by Col. H. Custance ; and 
Cookery, by Alexander Innes 
Shand. With 12 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 5JV 


Andre— Colonel Bogey’s Sketch- 
Book. Comprising an Eccentric Col- 
lection of Scribbles and Scratches found 
in disused Lockers and swept up in the 
Pavilion, together with sundry After- 
Dinner Sayings of the Colonel. By R. 
Andre, West Herts Golf Club. 
Oblong 4to., as. 6 d 

Blackburne. — Mr. Blackburne’s 
Games at Chess. Selected, Anno- 
tated and Arranged by Himself. Edited, 
with a Biographical Sketch and a brief 
History of Blindfold Chess, by P. 
Anderson Graham 8vo. , yr. 6 d. net. 

DEAD SHOT (THE) : or, Sportsman's 
Complete Guide. Being a Treatise on 
the Use of the Gun, with Rudimentary 
and Finishing Lessons in the Art of 
Shooting Game of all kinds. ^ Also 
Game-driving, Wildfowl and Pigeon- 
shooting, Dog-breakmg, etc. By Marks- 
man. With numerous Illustrations. 
Crown Svo-, los. 6 d. 

Ellis. — Chess Sparks ; or, Short and 
Bright Games of Chess. Collected and 
Arranged by J. H. Ellis, M.A. 8vo., 
4J. 6 d. 

Eolkard.— The Wild-Fowler: A 
Treatise on FowHng, Ancient and 
Modern; descriptive also of Decoys 
and Flight-ponds, Wild-fowl Shooting, 
Gunning-punts, Shooting-yachts, &c. 
Also Fowling in the Fens and in Foreign 
Countries, Rock-fowling, &c., &c., by 
H. C. Folkard, With 15 Engravings 
on Steel, and several Woodcuts. Svo, , 
I2A 6 d. 

Ford.— T he Theory and Practice of 
Archery. By Horace Ford, New 
Edition, thoroughly Revised and Re- 


Franois.— A Book on Angling: or, 
Treatise on the Art of Fishing in every 
Branch ; including full Illustrated List 
of Salmon Flies. By B'rancis Francis. 
With Portrait and Coloured Plates. 
Crown 8vo., 

Gj-ibson.— T obogganing on Crooked 
i Runs. By the Hon. Harry Gibson. 

I With Contributions by F. DE B. Strick- 
land and ‘ Lady-Tobogganer With 
40 Illustrations. Crown Svo. , 6 s. 
Grabam.— C ountry Pastimes for 
Boys. By P. Anderson Graham. 
With 252 Illustrations from Drawings 
and Photogi'aphs. Crown Svo. , y. 6 d, 
Hutchinson.— The Book of Golf 
AND Golfers. By Horace G. Hut- 
chinson. With Contributions by Miss 
Amy Pascoe, H. H. Hilton, J. H. 
Taylor, H, J. Whigham, and Messrs, 
Sutton & Sons. With 71 Portraits, 
&c. Medium 8vo., i8j. net. 

Lang.— angling Sketches. By An- 
drew Lang. With 20 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6 d. 

Lillie.— Croquet : its History, Rules, 
and Secrets. By Arthur Lillie, 
Champion Grand National Croquet 
Club, 1872 ; Winner of the ‘ All-Comers' 
Championship/ Maidstone, 1896. With 
4 Full-page Illustrations by Lucien 
Davis, 15 Illustrations in the Text, and 
27 Diagrams. Crown 8vo., 6 s 
L o n g m a n.— C hess Openings. By 
Frederick W. Longman. Fcp. 8vo., 

as. 6 d. 

htadden.— T he Diary of Master 
William Silence • A Study of Shake- 
I speare and of Elizabethan Sport. By 
j the Right Hon. D. H. Madden, Vice^ 
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Sport and Pastime — continued. 


Maskelyne,— S harps and Flats ; a 
Complete Revelation of the Secrets of 
Cheating at Games of Chance and Skill 
By John Nevil Maskelyne, of the 
Egyption Hall. With 62 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 65. 

Moffat—CEICKETY Cricket: Rhymes 
and Parodies. By Douglas Moffat, 
with Frontispiece by Sir FRANK Lock- 
wood, Q.C., M.P., and 53 Illustrations 
by the Author. Crown 8vo., zs. 6d. 

Park.— T he Game of Golf. By 
William Park, Junr., Champion 
Golfer, 1887-89. With 17 Plates and 26 
Illustrations in the Text. Cr. 8vo. , js. 6d. 

Payne-Gallwey (Sir Ralph, Bart.). 
Letters to Young Shooters (First 
Series). On the Choice andUseofa Gun. 
With 41 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. , yj. 6d. 
Letters to Young Shooters (Second 
SSenes). On the Production, Preserva- 
tion, and Killing of Game. With Direc- 
tions in Shooting Wood-Pigeons and 
Breaking-in Retrievers. With Por- 
trait and 103 Illustrations. Crown 
8 VO., izs. 6d. 

Letters to Young Shooters (Third 
Series). Comprising a Short Natural 
History of the Wildfowl that are Rare 
or Common to the British Islands, 
with Complete Directions in Shooting 
Wildfowl on the Coast and Inland, 
With 200 Illustrations. Or. 8vo. , iSs. 


Pole. — The Theory of the Modern 
Scientific Ga.me of Whist. By 
William Pole, F.R.S. Fcp.Svo., 2 a 6d. 

Proctor. — How to Play Whist ; 
WITH THE Laws and Etiquette of 
Whist. By Richard A. Proctor. 
Crown 8vo. , 6d. 

Hibblesdale.-— The Queen’s Hounds 
AND Stag-Hunting Recollections. 
By Lord Ribblesdale, Master of the 
Buckbounds, 1892-95. With Introduc- 
tory Chapter on the Hereditary Master- 
ship by E. Burrows. With 24 Plates and 
35 Illustrations in the Text. 8vo., 25.':. 

Ronalds.— The Fly-Fisher’s Ento- 
mology. By ALFRED Ronalds. With 
20 Coloured Plates. 8vo., 14?. 

Watson.— Racing and ’Chasing: a 
Collection of Sporting Stories, By 
Alfred E T. Watson, Editor of the 
‘Badmmgton Magazine’. With 16 
Plates and 36 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8vo. , 7s. 6d. 

Wileoeks. The Sea Fisherman : Com- 
posing the Chief Methods of Hook and 
Line Fishing in the British and other 
Seas, and Remarks on Nets, Boats, and 
Boating. ByJ. C.WiLCOCKS. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo. , 6s. 


Yeterinapy Medicine, &c. 


steel (John Henry, F.R.C.V.S., 
F.Z.S., A.V.D.), late Professor of 


Veterinary Science and Principal of 
Bombay Veterinary College. 

A Treatise on the Diseases op the 
Dog : being a Manual of Canine Pa- 
thology. Especially adapted for the 
use of Veterinary Practitioners and 
Students. With 88 Illus. 8vo,, lojr, 6d. 
A Treatise on the Diseases of 
THE Ox : being a Manual of Bovine 
Pathology. Especially adapted for 
the use of Vetennary Practitioners 
and Students. With 2 Plates and 117 , 
Woodcuts. 8vo., xss. 

A Treatise on the Diseases of the 
Sheep : being a Manual of Ovine 
Pathology for the use of Veterinary 
Practitioners and Students. With 
Coloured Plate and 99 Woodcuts. 
Svo, , jzs. 

Outlines of Equine Anatomy: a 
Manual for the use of Veterinary 
StaiAmtS- Tn. 


Fitz wygram.-HoRSES and Stables. 
By Major-General Sir F. Fitzwygram, 
Bart. With 56 pages of Illustrations. 
8vo., 2s. 6d. net. 

Schreiner'. — The Angora Goat 
(published under the auspices of the 
South African Angora Goat Breeders’ 
Association), and a'Paper on the Ostrich 
(reprinted from the Zoologist for 
March, 1897}. With 26 Illustrations. 
By S. C. Cronwright Schreiner. 
8vo., 10s. 6d. 

' Stonehenge.’— The Dog in Health 
AND Disease. By ‘Stonehenge’. 
"With 78 Wood Engravings. Svo. , ys. 6d. 

Touatt (William). 

The Horse. Revised and enlarged. By 
W. Watson, M.R.C.V.S. With 52 
Wood Engravings. Svo. , ys. 6d. 

■ -The Dog. 
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Meatal, Moi»al, and Political Philosophy, 


LOGIC, RHETORIC, 
&.'bbott.-~THE Elements OP Logic. By 
T. K. Abbott, B.D. i2mo., 3^. 

Aristotle. 

The Ethics : Greek Text, Illustrated 
with Essay and Notes. By Sir Alex- 

ander Grant, Bart. 2vols. 8vo. ,32^. 
An Introduction to Aristotle’s 
Ethics. Books I. -IV. (BookX. c. 
vi.-ix. in an Appendix.) With a con- 
tinuous Analysis and Notes. By the 
Rev. E. Moore, D.D. Cr. 8vo., 

lOi’. 6d. 

Bacon (Francis). 

Complete Works. Edited by R. L. 
Ellis, James Spedding, and D. D. 
Heath. 7 vols. 8vo. , ;^3 13^. (id. 
Letters and Life, including all his 
occasional Works. Edited by James 
Spedding. 7 vols 8vo., ^{4 4s. 

The Essays: with Annotations. By 
Richard Whately, D.D. 8vo., 

ICS. 6d. 

The Essays; Edited, with Notes. By 
F. Store and C. H. Gibson. Cr. 
8vo., ss. 6d. 

The Essays. Vv''ith Introduction, Notes, 
and Index, By E. A. Abbott, D.D. 
2 vols. Fcp 8vo,,6i. The. Text and 
Index only, without Introduction and 
Notes, in One Volume. Fcp. 8vo,, 
2s. 6d. 

Bain (Alexander). 

Mental Science. Crown 8 vo. , 6s. 6d. 
Moral Science. Crown 8vo., 4^. 6d. 
The two works as above can he had tn o?ie 
volume, price 10s. 6d. 

Senses and the Intellect. 8vo., 
Emotions and the W^ill. 8vo., 15.?. 
Logic, Deductive and Inductive. 

Part I., 4^. Pait 11 . , 6s. 6d. 
Practical Essays. Crown 8vo., ar. 

Bray.—THE Philosophy of Neces- 
sity; or Law in Mind as in Matter. 
By Charles Bray. Crown Svo., sj. 

Crozier (John Beattie). 

History of Intellectual Develop- 
ment : on the Lines of Modern Evolu- 
tion. 

Vol. I. Greek and Hindoo Thought ; 
Graeco-Roman Paganism ; Judaism; 
and Christianity down to the Closing 
of the Schools of Athens by Justi- 
nian, 529 a. D. 8vo., 14J 


PSYCHOLOGY, L-c. 

' Crozier (John Beattie) — continued. 
Civilisation and Progress ; being 
the Outlines of a New System of 
Political, Religious and Social Philo- 
sophy. 8vo., 141. 

Davidson.— The Logic op Defini- 
tion, Explained and Applied. By 
William L. Davidson, M.A, Crown 

8 VO., 6s. 

Green (Thomas Hill). The Works of. 
Edited by R, L. Nettleship. 

Vols. I. and II. Philosophical Works. 
8vo., i6j. each. 

Vol. HI, Miscellanies. With Index to 
the three Volumes, and Memoir. Svo. , 
21^. 

Lectures on the Principles of 
Political Obligation. With Pre- 
face by Bernard Bosanquet. Svo. , 
5 ^- 

Hodgson (Shadworth H.). 

Time and Space: a Metaphysical 
Essay. 8vo., i6s. 

The 1 ‘tiEORY OF Practice • an Ethical 
Inquiry. 2 vols. Svo., 241. 

The Philosophy op Reflection. 2 
vols. 8vo,, zis . 

The Metaphysic op Experience. 
Book 1 . General Analysis of Experi- 
ence, Book II. Positive Science, l^ok 
III. Analysis of Conscious Action. 
Book IV, The Real Universe. 4 vols. 
Svo. , 36X. net- 

Hnme.— The Philosophical Works 
of David Hume. Edited by T. H. 
Green and T. H. Grose. 4 vols. Svo. , 
28s. Or separately, Essays. 2 vols. 
14X. Treatise of Human Nature. 2 
vols. i4r. 

James.— The Will to Believe, and 
other Essays in Popular Philosophy. 
By William James, M.D,, LL.D.,&c. 
Crown Svo. , yx. 6d. 

Justinian.— The Institutes of Jus- 
tinian: Latin Text, chiefly that of 
Huschke, with English Introduction, 
Translation, Notes, and Summary. By 
Thomas C. Sandars, M.A. 8vo., i8x. 

Kant (Immanuel). 

Critique OF Practical Reason, and 
Other Works on the Theory of 
Ethics. Translated byT. K. Abbott, 
B.D. With Memoir. Svo,, I2x. 6d. 
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Kant (Immanuel)— 

Fundamental Principles op the 
Metaphysic of Ethics. Trans- 
lated by T. K. Abbott, B.D. Crown 
8yo., 3j. 

Introduction to Logic, and his 
Essay on the Mistaken Subtilty 
OF the Four Figures. Translated 
by T. K. Abbott. 8vo. , 6j. 

Killiek.— -Handbook to Mill’s Sys- 
tem op IwOGic. By Rev. A, H. Kil- 
lick, M.A. Crown 8vo., 3^. 6d. 

Ladd (George Trumbull). 

A Theory of Reality ; an Essay in 
Metaphysical System upon the Basis 
of Human Cognitive Experience. 
8vo., i8a 

Elements of Physiological Psy- 
chology. 8vo., 21A 
Outlines of Descriptive Psycho- 
logy : a Text-Book of Mental Science 
for Colleges and Normal Schools. 
8vo., lay. 

Outlines of Physiological Psy- 
chology. 8vo., lar. 

Primer of Psychology. Crown 8vo., 
Ss. 6d. 

Leeky.— The Map of Life : Conduct 
AND Character. By William 
Edward Hartpole Lecky. 8vo., 

lOA 6 d. 

Lntoslawski.— The Origin and 
Growth of Plato’s Logic. With an 
Account of Plato’s Style and of the 
Chronology of his Writings. By WiN- 
centy Lutoslawski. 8vo.,2rj. 

Max Miiiler (F.). 

The Science of Thought. 8vo. , 21J. 
The Six Systems of Indian Phil- 
osophy. 8vo., i8l 

Mill. — ^Analysis op the Phenomena 
OF THE Human Mind. By James 
Mill. 2 vols. 8vo. , 28J. 

MiU (John Stuart). 

A System of Logic. Cr. 8vo. , 3s. 6d. 
On Liberty. Cr. 8vo., is. 4d. 
Considerations ON Representative 
Government. Crown 8 vo., ay. 

TTtTT.TTA RTANTRM «vn or 


Mill {John continued. 

Examination of Sir William 
Hamilton's Philosophy. 8vo.,i6l 
Nature, the Utility of Religion, 
and Theism. Three Essays. 8vo. , 3s. 

Monek.— An Introduction to Logic. 
By William Henry S. Monck, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. , 5jr. 

Romanes.— Mind and Motion and 
Monism. By George John Romanes, 
LL.D., F.R.S. Crown 8vo., 45-. 6d. 

Stock.— Lectures in the Lyceum ; or, 
Aristotle’s Ethics for English Readers. 
Edited by St. George Stock. Crown 
8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Sully (James). 

The Human Mind; a Text-book of 
Psychology. 2 vols. 8vo., 21s. 
Outlines of Psychology. Crown 

8 VO., 9 ^. 

The Teacher’s Handbook op Psy- 
chology. Crown 8vo. , 6s. 6d. 
Studies of Childhood. 8vo. los, 6d. 
Children’s Ways: being Selections 
from- the Author’s ‘Studies of Child- 
hood’. With 2$ Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. , 4s. 6d. 

Sutherland. — The Origin and 
Growth of the Moral Instinct. 
By Alexander Sutherland, M.A. 

2 vols. 8vo. , 28J. 

Swinburne.— Picture Logic : an 
Attempt to Popularise the Science of 
Reasoning. By ALFRED James Swin- 
burne, M.A. Crown 8vo., ar. 6d. 

Webb.— The Veil op Isis : a Series of 
Essays on Idealism. By Thomas E. 
Webb, LL.D., Q.C. 8vo., xos. 6d. 

Weber.— History of Philosophy. 
By Alfred Weber, Professor in the 
University of Strasburg, Translated by 
Frank Thilly, PLD. 8vo., 

Whately (Archbishop). 

Bacon’s Essays. With Annotations. 
8vo., lor. 6d, 

Elements op Logic. Cr. Svo.j^y. 6d. 
Elements of Rhetoric. Cr. 8vo., 
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Mental, Moral and Poiiiioal Fhilosopliy — continued. 


Zeller (Dr. Edward). 


The Stoics, Epicureans, and Scep- 
tics. Translated by the Rev. O. J. 
Reichel, M.A. Crown 8vo., 15?. 


Outlines of the History of Greek 
Philosophy. Translated by Sarah 
F. Alleyne and Evelyn Abbott, 
M.A., LL.D. Crown 8vo., ioa 


Zeller (Dr. ^&- D )~-- continued . 

Plato and the Older Academy. 
Translated by Sarah F. Alleyne 
and Alfred Goodwin, B. A. Crown 
8vo., i8a 

Socrates and the Socr aticSchools. 
Translated by the Rev, O. J. Reichel, 
M.A. Crown 8vo., ioa 6 d . 

Aristotle and the Earlier Peri- 
patetics. Translated by B. F. C- 
Costelloe, M.A., and J. H. Muir- 
head, M.A. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., 24J. 


MANVAhS OF CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHY. 


f Stonyhurst Series. ) 


A Manual of Political Economy. 
By C. S. Devas, M.A. Cr. 8vo., 6a () d . 

First Principles of Knowledge. By 
John Rickaby, S.J. Crown 8vo., 5A 

General Metaphysics. By J ohn Rick- 
aby, S.J. Crown 8vo., sa 

Logic. By Richard F. Clarke, S.J. 
Crown 8vo., 5 a 


Moral Philosophy (Ethics and Natu- 
ral Law). By Joseph Rickaby, S.J. 
Crown 8vo., 5A 


Natural Theology. By Bernard 
Boedder, S.J. Crown 8vo., 6i. 


Psychology. By Michael Maher, 
S.J. Crown 8vo., 6a 6-2?. 


History and Science of Language, &c. 


Davidson. — Leading and Important 
English Words: Explained and Ex- 
emplified. By William L. David- 
son, M.A. Fcp. 8vo., 3A (>d. 


Farrar .-—Language and Languages. 
By F. W. Farrar, D.D., Dean of 
Canterbury. Crown 8vo., 6y- 

Q-raliam.— English Synonyms, Classi- 
fied and Explained : with Practical 
Exercises. By G. F. Graham. Fcap. 
8vo., 6a 


Max Muller (F.). 

The Science of Language, Founded 
on Lectures delivered at the Royal 
Institution in 1861 and 1863. 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo., ioa 

Biographies of Words, and the 
Home oftheAryas. Crown 8vo., 
S^- 

Roget. — Thesaurus of English 
Words and Phrases. Classified and 
Arranged so as to Fadlitate the Ex- 
pression of Ideas and assist in Literary 
Composition. By Peter Mark Roget, 
M.D.,F.R.S. With full Index. Crown 
8vo., lor. M. 

Wliately.—ENGLisH Synonyms. By 
E. Jane Whately. Fcap. 8vo., 3^. 
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Political Economy and Economics. 


AsWey.— 'E nglish Economic Histoay 
AND Theory, By W. J. Ashley, M. A. 
Cr. 8vo., Part I., 5J. Pait II., ioa Sd , 

Bagehot.— E conomic Studies. By 
Walter Bagehot. Cr. 8vo. , y. 6d. 

Erassey.— P apers and Addresses on 
Work and Wages. By Lord Brassey. 
Edited by] Potter, and with Intro- 
duction by George Howell, M.P. 
Crown 8vo., £s. 

Cltaiming.-- The Truth about Agri- 
cultural Depression ; An Economic 
Study of the Evidence of the Royal 
Commission. By Francis Allston 
Channing, M.P., one of the Commis- 
sion. Crown 8 VO., 6 a 

Devas.— A Manual of Political 
Economy, By C. S. Dev as, M.A 
Crown 8vo., 6 a 6d. {Manuals ^ Ca/Ao- 
lic Philosophy.) 

Jordaii.--THE Standard of Value. 
By William Leighton Jordan. 
Crown 8vo., 6a 

Leslie.--EssAYs on Political Eco- 
nomy. By T. E. CuFFE Leslie, Hon. 
LL.D., Dubl. 8vo., lor, 6d'. 

SCacleod (Henry Dunning). 
Economics for Beginners. Crown 
8vo., 

The Elements op Economics. 2 
vols. Crown 8vo. , 3A 6d. each. 
BlMETALISM. 8 VO., y . net. 

The Elements of Banking. Crown 
8vo., 3s. 6d. 

The Theory and Practice of Bank- 
ing. Vol. 1 . 8V0., I2A Vol. II, 14?. 


Maoleod (Henry Dunning)— 

The Theory of Credit. 8vo. In 
I Vol., 30s. net, or separately, Vol. 
I. lOA net Vol. II., Part I., ioa net. 
Vol- II. Part II., IOA net. 

Mill.— Political Economy. By John 
Stuart Mill. 

Popular Edition. Crown 8vo,, 6d, 

Lzh'aiy Ediiion. z vols. 8vo,, 305. 
MulhalL— Industries and Wealth 
OF Nations. By Michael G. Mul- 
HALL, F.S.S. With 32 Diagrams. Cr. 
8vo., 8 a 6d. 

Stephens.— Higher Life for Work- 
ing People : its Hindrances Discussed 
An attempt to solve some pressing Social 
Problems, without injustice to Capital 
or Labour. By W. Walker Stephens. 
Crown 8vo., 37. 6d. 

Symes.— Political Economy, With 
a Supplementary Chapter on Socialism. 
By J E. Symes, M. A. Crown 8vo. , zs. 6d. 
Toynbee.— Lectures on the In- 
dustrial Revolution of the iSth 
Century in England. By Arnold 
Toynbee. With a Memoir of the 
Author by Benjamin Jowett, D.D. 
8vo., IOA 6d. 

Webb (Sidney and Beatrice). 

The^ History of Trade Unionism. 
With Map and full Bibliography ot 
the Subject. 8 vo., i8.j. 

Industrial Democracy : a Study in 
Trade Unionism, 2 vols. 8vo,,25s. net. 
Problems of Modern Industry : 
Essays. 8vo. , 7A 6d. 

Wright, — Outline of Practical 
Sociology. With Special Reference to 
American Conditions. By Carroll D. 
Wright, LL.D With 12 Maps and 
Diagrams. Crown Svo. , gs 


STUDIES IN ECONOMICS 

Issued under the auspices of the London 
German Social Democracy. By 
Bertrand Russell, B.A. With an 
Appendix on Social Democracy and 
the Woman Question m Germany by 
Alys Russell, B.A. Cr. 8vo., 31. 6d. 
The Referendum in Switzerland. By 
Simon Deploige, Advocate. Trans- 
lated by C. P. Trevelyan, M.P. 
Edited with Notes, Introduction and 
Appendices, by Lilian Tomn. Crown 
8vo., 7A 6d. 

The History of Local Rates in Eng- 
land : Five Lectures. By Edwin 
Cannan, M.A. Crown 8vo., zs. 6d. 


AND POLITICAL SCIENCE. 

School of Economics and Political Science. 

Local Variations in Wages. ’ By F, 
W. Lawrence, M. A., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Medium ato., 
8 a 6d. ^ ’ 

The Economic Policy of Colbert. 
By A. J. Sargent, B A-, Senior Hulme 
Exhibitioner of Brasenose College, Ox- 
ford. Crown 8vo., zs. 6d. 

Select Documents Illustrating the 
History of Trade Unionism. 

I. The Tailoring Trade. Edited by 
W. F. Galton. With a Preface 
by Sidney Webb, LL.B. Crown 
8vo., 5J. 
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Evolution, Inthropoiogy, &c. 


Olodd (Edward). I 

The Story of Creation : a Plain Ac- 
count of Evolution. With 77 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. , 3^, td. \ 

A Primer of Evolution: being a’ 
Popular Abridged Edition of ‘The 
Stoty of Creation’. With Illus- 
trations. Fcp. 8vo., xs . 6d . 

Lang (Andrew). 

Custom and Myth : Studies of Early 
Usage and Belief. With 15 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 3^-. 6d . 

Myth, Ritual, and Religion. 2 
vols. Crown 8vo., ys . 

Lubboch:.-—THE Origin of Civilisa- 
tion and the Primitive Condition of 
Man. By Sir J. Lubbock, Bart., M P. 
With 5 Plates and 20 Illustrations. 

8 VO., i8.y. 


Komanes (George John). 

Darwin, and After Darwin: an Ex- 
position of the Darwinian Theory, 
and a Discussion on Post-Darwinian 
Questions. 

Part I. The Darwinian Theory. 
With Portrait of Darwin and 125 
Illustrations. Crown Svo., rojr, 6d. 
Part 11 . Post-Darwinian Ques- 
tions : Heredity and Utility. With 
Portrait of the Author and 5 Illus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo,, io.y. 6d, 

Part III. Post-Darwinian Ques- 
tions : Isolation and Physiological 
Selection. Crown Svo. , 5^. 

An Examination of Weismannism, 
Crown Svo. , 6i. 

Essays. Edited by C. Lloyd 
Morg.an, Principal of Univeisity 
College, Bristol. Crown 8vo., 6.?. 


Classical Literature, Translations, &c. 


Abbott.— Hellenica. A Collection of 
Essays on Greek Poetry, Philosophy, 
History, and Religion. Edited by 
Evelyn Abbott, M A., LL.D Crown 
8vo.. 7s . 6d . 

.Eschylus.— Eumenides of .sEschy- 
LUS. With Metrical English Translation. 
By J. F. Davies. 8 vo., 7s. 

Aristophanes.— The Acharnians op 
Aristophanes, translated into English 
Verse. By R. Y. Tyrrell. Cr. 8vo, , xs . 

Aristotle.— Youth and Old Age, 
Life and Death, and Respiration. 
Translated, with Introduction and 
Notes, by W. Ogle, M.A., M.D. 
8vo., 7s . 6d . 

Becker {W. A.). Translated by the 
Rev. F. Metcalfe, B.D. 

Gallus : or, Roman Scenes in the Time 
of Augustus. With Notes and Ex- 
cursuses. With 26 Illustrations. Post 
8vo., 35. 6d . 

ChaRICLES: or, Illustrations of the 
Private Life of the Ancient Greeks. 
With Notes and Excursuses. With 
26 Illustrations. Post 8vo., 3^. 6d . 


Butler- — The Authoress of the 
Odyssey, where and when She 
wrote, who She was, the Use She 
made op the Iliad, and how the 
Poem GREW under her hands. By 
Samuel Butler, Author of ‘ Erewhon/ 
&c. With Illustrations and 4 Maps. 
8vo,, xos . 6d . 


Cicero.— Cicero’s Correspondence. 
By R. Y. Tyrrell. VoIs. I., II., HI. 
8vo., each izs. Vol IV., 15^. Vol. 
V., 14^. Vol. VL, I2S. 


Homer. 

The Iliad of Homer. Rendered 
into English Prose for the use 01 
those that cannot read the original. 
By Samuel Butler, Author oi 
' Erewhon,’ etc. Crown Svo., 7s. &d. 

The Odyssey of Homer. Done into 
English Verse. By William Morris. 
Crown 8vo., 6 a 


Horace.— The Works of Horace, 
rendered into English Prose. With 
Life, Introduction, and Notes. By 
William Coutts, M.A. Crown 8vo., 
Sr. net. 
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ClassiGai Literature, Translations, kc^.~-contmued. 


Iiaiig«— H omer and the Epia By 
Andrew Lang. Crown 8vo., gs. net. 


IiTicaa.— T he Pharsalia of Lucan. 
Translated into Blank Verse. By 
Sir Edward Ridley. 8vo., 14s. 


Maekail Select Epigrams from 

THE Greek Anthology. By J. W. 
Mackail. Edited with a Revised Text, 
Introduction, Translation, and Notes. 
8vo., 16s. 


Rich.— A Dictionary of Roman and 
Greek Antiquities. By A. Rich, 
B.A. With 2000 Woodcuts. Crown 
8vo., 7s. Sd. 

Sophocles.— Translated into English 

Verse. By Robert Whitelaw, M. A. , 
Assistant Master in Rugby School. Cr. 
8vo., 8r. 6d. 

Tyrrell.— Dublin Translations into 
Greek and Latin Verse. Edited by 
R.y. Tyrrell. 8vo., 6j. 


Virgil. 

The .^neid of Virgil. Translated 
into English Verse by John Coning- 
TON. Crown 8vo., 6 a 
The Poems of Virgil. Translated 
into English Prose by John Coning- 
TON. Crown 8vo., 6s . 

The .^Eneids of Virgil. Done into 
English Verse. By WILLIAM MORRIS. 
Crown 8vo. , 61“. 

The ^Eneid op Virgil, freely translated 
into English Blank Verse. By W. J. 
Thornhill. Crown 8vo. , 7s . 6d. 

The ^neid of Virgil. Translated 
into English Verse by James 
Rhoades. 

Books I.> VI. Crown 8vo. , 55. 

Books VII.-XII. Crown 8vo., 5A 

The Eclogues and Georgics of 
Virgil. Translated into English 
Prose by J. W. Mackail, Fellow of 
Balliol College, Oxford. i6mo., 5A 

VTilMns.— T he Growth op the 
Homeric Poems. By G. Wilkins, 
8V0., 6 j. 


Poetry and the Drama. 


Armstrong (G. F. Savage). 

Poems: Lyrical and Dramatic. Fcp. 
8vo., 6a 

King Saul. (The Tragedy of Israel, 
Parti.) Fcp. 8vo., se- 
eing David. (The Tragedy of Israel, 
Pai-t II. ) Fcp. 8vo. , 6a 

King Solomon. (The Tragedy of 
Israel, Part III.) Fcp. 8vo., 6a 

Ugone: a Tragedy. Fcp. 8vo., 6 a 
A Garland from Greece: Poems | 
Fcp. 8vo., 7A 6d . 

Stories of Wicklow : Poems. Fcp. 
8vo., 7A 6d. 

Mephistopheles in Broadcloth: a 
Satire. Fcp. 8vo,, 4^. 

One in the Infinite: a Poem. Cr. 

8 VO., 7A 6d. 


! Armstrong.— The Poetical Works 
i OF Edmund J. Armstrong. Fcp. 
8vo., sr. 

Arnold.— The Light of the World : 
or, the Great Consummation. By Sir 
Edwin Arnold. With 14 Illustra- 
tions after Holman Hunt. Crown 
8vo., 6s . 

Barrand.— The Lay op the Knights. 
By the Rev. C. W. Barraud, S.J-, 
Author of ‘ St. Thomas of Canterbury, 
and other Poems ’. Crown 8vo. , 4s. 

Bell (Mrs. Hugh). 

Chamber Comedies: a Collection of 
Plays and Monologues for the Draw- 
ing Room. Crown 8vo., 6a 
Fairy Tale Plays, and Howto Act 
Them. With qi Diagrams and 52 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. , 6d. 
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Poetry and the J)v&mB,—i:onfmued. 


Coleridge.— Selections from. With 
Introduction by Andrew Lang. With 
18 Illustrations by Patten Wilson. 
Crown 8vo. , 3J. 6 d. 


Q-oethe.— T he First Part of the 
Tragedy op Faust in English. By j 
Thos. E. Webb, LL.D., sometime | 
Fellow of Trinity College ; Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in the University of 
Dublin, etc. New and Cheaper Eldition, 
with THE Death of Faust, irom the 
Second Part. Crown 8vo. , 6s. 


Gore-Bootb..— Poems. By Eva Gore- 
Booth. Fcp. 8vo., ss. 

Ingelow (Jean). 

Poetical Works. Complete in One 
Volume. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Lyrical and Other Poems. Selected 
from the Writings of Jean Ingelow. 
Fcp. 8vo., 2S. 6d.\ cloth plain, y. 
cloth gilt. 


Lang (Andrew). 

Grass of Parnassus. Fcp. 8 vo., 

2S. 6d. net. 

The Blue Poetry Book. Edited by 
Andrew Lang. With 100 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. , 6s. 


Layard and Corder. — Songs in 
Many Moods. By Nina F. Layard ; 
The Wandering Albatross, &c. By 
Annie Corder. In one volume. 
Crown 8vo., ^s, 

Lecky.— Poems. By the Rt, Plon. W. E. 
H. Lecky. Fcp. 8 vo., 5 A 


Lytton (The Earl op) (Owen 
Meredith). 

The Wanderer. Cr. 8vo., xos. 6d. 
Lucile. Crown 8vo., los. 6d. 
Selected Poems. Cr. 8vo., los. 6d. 


Maeanlay.— Lays of Ancient Rome, 
WITH " IVRY,’ and ‘ THE ARMADA By 
Lord Macaulay. 

Illustrated by G. ScHARP. Fcp, 4to., 
los. 6d. 

Bijou Edition. 

i8mo,, SL 6 d.^ gilt top. 

Popular Edition. 

Fcp. 4to., 6d. sewed, is. cloth. 
Illustrated by J. R. Weguelin. Crown 
8vo., 3f. 6d. 

Annotated Edition. Fcp. 8vo., xs. 

sewed, is. 6d. cloth. 

MacDonald (George, LL.D.). 

A Book of Strife, in the Form of 
the Diary of an Old Soul: Poems. 
i8mo., 6s. 

Rampolli : Growths from a Long- 
Planted Root; being Translations, 
new and old (mainly in verse), chiefly 
from the German; along with *A 
Year’s Diary of an Old Soul’. Crown 
8vo., 6s. 

Moffat.— Crickety Cricket : Rhymes 
and Parodies. By Douglas Moffat. 
With Frontispiece by Sir Frank Lock- 
wood, Q.C., M.P., and 53 Illustrations 
by the Author. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


Moon.— Poems of Love and Home, 

etc. By George Washington Moon, 

Hon. F.R.S.L., Author of ‘ Elijah,’ etc. 

i6mo., 2s. 6d. 

Morris (William). 

Poetical Works— Library Edition. 
Complete in Eleven Volumes. Crown 
8vo., price 6 j. each. 

The Earthly Paradise. 4V0IS. 6s. 
each. 

The Life and Death of Jason. 6s. 

The Defence of Guenevere, and 
other Poems. 6s. 

The Story of Sigurd the Volsung, 
and the Fall of the Niblungs. 6s. 

Love is Enough ; or, The Freeing of 
Pharamond: a Morality; and Poems 
BY the Way 6s. 
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Poetry and the Drama — continued. 

Romanes— A Selection from the 
Poems of George John Romanes, 


Morris [WllJLlhM)-~continued. 

The Odyssey of Homer. Done into 
English Verse. 6 a 

The jEneids of Virgil. Done into 
English Verse. Ss. 

The Tale of Beowulf, sometime 
King of the Folk of the Weder- 
GEATS. Translated by William 
Morris and A. J. Wyatt. Crown 
8vo., 6 s. 

Certain of the Poetical Works may also be 
had in the following Editions : — 

The Earthly Paradise. 

Popular Edition. 5 vois. lamo., 
25A ; or ss. each, sold separately. 
The same in Ten Parts, 25r. ; or 2.f. 6d. 

each, sold separately. 

Cheap Edition, m 1 vol. Cr. 8vo, , yj. 6d, 
Poems by the Way. Square crown 
8vo. , 6s. 

***For Mr. William Morris’s Prose 
Works, see pp. 22 and 31. 
Fesbit.— L ays and Legends. By E. 
Nesbit (Mrs. Hubert Bland). First 
Series. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. Second 
Series, with Portrait, Crown 8vo. , 55. 

Rankin. — Wagner’s Nibelungen 
Ring. Done into English Verse by 
Reginald Rankin, B.A., of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Vol. 1. 
Rbinegold and Valkyrie. 

Riley (James Whitcomb). 

Old Fashioned Roses : Poems. 
i2mo., jr. 

Rub^iyXt of Doc Sifers. With 43 
Illustrations by C. M. Relyea. 
Cl own 8vo. 

The Golden Year. From the Verse 
and Prose of James Whitcomb 
Riley. Compiled by Clara E. 
Laughlin. Fcp. 8vo., SA 


M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. With an Intro- 
duction by T. Herbert Warren, 
President of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
Crown 8vo. , 4s. 6d. 

RnsselL— Sonnets on the Sonnet : 
an Anthology. Compiled by the Rev. 
Matthew Russell, S.J. Crown 8vo., 
3^ 6d. 

Samuels. — Shadows, and other 
Poems. By E. Samuels. With 7 
Illustrations by W. Fitzgerald, M.A. 
Crown 8vo., 3A 6d. 

Skakespeare.— B owdler’s Family 
Shakespeare. With 36 Woodcuts. 
I vol. 8vo., 14J, Or in 6 vols. Fcp. 
8vo., 21A 

Shakespeare’s Sonnets. Recon- 
sidered, and m part Rearranged, with 
Introductory Chapters and a Re- 
print of the Original 1609 Edition. 
By Samuel Butler, Author of 
‘ Erewfaon,’ etc. 

The Shakespeare Birthday Book. 
By Mary F. Dunbar, samo., ia 6d. 

W ordswortk. — Selected Poems. 
By Andrew Lang. With Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece of Rydal Mount. 
With 16 Illustrations and numerous 
Initial Letters. By Alfred Parsons, 
A,R.A. Crown 8vo., gilt edges, jr, 6d, 

Wordswortk and Coleridge. —A 
Description of the Wordsworth 
and Coleridge Manuscripts in the 
Possession of Mr. T Norton Long- 
man. Edited, with Notes, by W. Hale 
White. With 3 Facsimile Reproduc- 
tions 4to., 10s. 6d. 


Fiction, Humour, &g. 

Anstey— Voces Populi. Reprinted ' Birt.— Castle Czvargas : a Romance, 
from ' Punch By F. Anstey, Author j Being a Plain Story of the Romantic 


of ‘Vice Versd’. First Series. With 
20 Illustrations by J. Bernard Part- 
ridge, Crown 8vo., 3A 6d. 

Beacons field (The Earl of). 

Noi’-els and Tales. Complete in ix 


vols. Crowrn 8vo. 
Vivian Grey, 
TheYoungDuke, &c. 
Alroy, Ixion, &c. 
Contanni Fleming, 
&c. 

Tancred, 


IA 6d. each. 

Sybil 

Plenrietta Temple 

Venetia. 

Coningsby. 

Lothair. 

Endyimon, 


Adventures of Two Brothers, Told by 
the Younger of Them. Edited by 
Archibald Birt. Crown 8vo., 6a 
‘Ckola.’— A New Divinity, and 
OTHER Stories of Hindu Life. By 
‘CholaI Crown 8vo., ar. 6d. 
Diderot.— Rameau’s Nephew: a 
Translation from Diderot’s Autographic 
Text. By Sylvia Margaret Hill. 
Crown 8vo. , y. 6d. 

! DougalL — Beggars All. By L. 

I Dougall. Crown 8vo., 3A 6d. 
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Fiction, Humour, &g. — continued. 


Boyle (A. Conan). 

Micah Clarke : a Tale of M on mouth's 
Rebellion. With ro Illustrations, 
Cr. 8vo., 3A 

The Captain of the Polestar, and 
other Tales. Cr. 8vo., 3^-. 6fl?. 

The Refugees : a Tale of the Hugue- 
nots. With 25 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 3A hd. 

The Stark-Munro Letters. Cr. 
8vo. , 3J. 

^’arrar {F. W. , Dean of Canterbury). 
Darkness and Dawn : or, Scenes in 
the Days of Nero. An Historic Tale. 
Cr. 8vo., 'js. ^d. 

Gathering Clouds: a Tale of the 
Days of St. Chrysostom. Crown 
8vo., js. 6d. 

Fowler (Edith H.). 

The Young Pretenders. A Stoiy of 
Child Life. With 12 Illustrations by 
Sir Philip Burne-Jones, Bart. Cr. 
8vo., 6s. 

The Professor’s Children. With 
24 Illustrations by Ethel Kate 
Burgess. Crown 8vo. , 6s. 

Francis.— Yeoman Fleetwood. By 
M. E. Francis, Author of ‘ In a North- 
country Village,' etc. Cr. 8vo.,6a 

Fronde.— The Two Chiefs of Dun- 
boy: an Iri.sh Romance of the Last 
Century. By James A. Froude. Cr. 
8vo., 3A 6d. 

G-nrdon.— Memories and Fancies: 
Suffolk Tales and other Stories ; Fairy 
Legends; Poems; Miscellaneous Arti- 
cles. By the late Lady Camilla 
Gurdon, Author of ‘Suffolk Folk- 
Lore Crown 8vo. , 5A 

Haggard (H, Rider). 

Swallow ; a Tale of the Great Trek. 

With 8 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 65-. 
Dr. Therne. Crown 8vo., 3^. 6d. 
Heart of the World, With 15 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3A 6d. 
Joan Haste. With 20 Illustrations. 
Cr. 8vo., 3J. 6d* 


Haggard (H. ^im.'R)----continued. 

The People of the Mist. With 16 
Illustrations. Crown Svo., 35. 6d. 

Montezuma’s Daughter. With 24 
Illustrations, Crown 8vo., y. 6d. 

She. With 32 Illustrations, Cr. 8vo., 
3s. 6d. 

Allan Quatermain. With 31 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Maiwa’s Revenge. Crown Svo. , is. 6d. 

Colonel Quaritch, V.C. With 
Frontispiece aud Vignette. Cr. Svo,, 
3s. 6d, 

Cleopatra. With 29 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Beatrice. With Frontispiece and 
Vignette. Crown 8vo., 3A 6d. 

Eric Brighteyes. With 51 Illustra- 
tions. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Nada the Lily. With 23 Illustra- 
tions. Cr. Svo. , 3^. 6d. 

Allan’s Wife. With 34 Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo., 3^. 6d. 

The Witch’s Head. With 16 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo.j 35 6;/. 

Mr. Meeson’s Will. With 16 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo., 3?. 6d. 

Dawn. With 16 Illustrations. Crown 
Svo. 35'. 6d. 

Haggard and Iiang.— The World’s 

Desire. By H. Rider Haggard and 

Andrew Lang. With 27 Illusti-ations. 

Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Harte.— I n the Carquinez Woods. 
By Bret Harte. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d, 

Hope.— T he Heart of Princess 
Osra. By Anthony Hope. With 9 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6 j. 

Jerome. — Sketches in Lavender: 
Blue and Green. By Jerome K. 
Jerome. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Joyce.— Old Celtic Romances. 
Twelve of the most beautiful of the 
Ancient Irish Romantic Tales. Trans- 
lated from the Gaelic. By P. W. J oyce , 
LL. D, Crown Svo. , 3^. 6d, 
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fiction, Hnmonr, m.— continued. 


Iiang.—A Monk of Fife ; a Story of 
the Days of Joan of Arc. By Andrew 
Lang. With 13 Illustrations by Selwyn 
Image. Crown 8vo., 3.?. 

Levett-Teats (S.). 

The Chevalier d’Auriac. Crown 
8vo., 3r. (> d . 

A Galahad op the Creeks, and 
other Stories. Crown 8vo., 6 s . 

The Heart op Denise, and other 
Tales. Crown 8vo. , 6 a 

Lyall (Edna). 

The Autobiography of a Slander. 

Fcp. 8vo., IS. sewed. 

Presentation Edition. With 20 Illus- 
trations by Lancelot Speed. Cr, 
8 vo., zs . 6d , net. 

The Autobiography of a Truth. 

Fcp. 8vo., IS . sewed ; is . 6d . cloth. 
Doreen. The Story of a Singer. Cr. 
8vo., 6 a 

Wayfaring Men. Crown Svo , 6s . 
Hope the Hermit: a Romance 01 
Borrowdale. Crown Svo , 6s . 

Max MliUer. — Deutsche Liebe 
(German Love) : Fragments from the 
Papers of an Alien. Collected by F. 
Max Mu'ller, Translated from the 
German by G. A. M. Crown 8vo., Sf. 

Melville (G. J. Whyte). 

The Gladiators. | Holmby House. 
The Interpreter. Kate Coventiy. 

Good for Nothing, t Digby Grand. 

The Queen’s Maries. 1 General Bounce. 

Cr. Svo, , lA 6 d. each. 


Morris {William)— continued. 

The Roots of the Mountains, 
wherein is told somewhat of the Lives 
of the Men of Burgdale, their Friends, 
their Neighbours, their Foemen, and 
their Fellows-m-Arms. Written m 
Prose and Verse. Square crown 
8vo., 8 a 

A Tale of the House op the Wolp- 
INGS, and all the Kindreds of the 
Mark. Written in Prose and Verse. 
Square crown Svo. , 6 a 
A Dream of John Ball, and a 
King’s Lesson. i2ino., ia 6d . 
News from Nowhere ; or, An Epoch 
of Rest. Being some Chapters from 
an Utopian Romance. Post 8vo., is . 
6d . 

For Mr. William Morris’s Poetical 
Works, see p. 19, 

irewnLan (Cardinal). 

Loss and Gain : The Story of a Con- 
vert. Crown Svo. Cabinet Edition, 
6s . ; Popular Edition, 3A & d . 
Callista. a Tale of the Third Cen- 
tury. Crown Svo. Cabinet Edition, 
6s . ; Popular Edition, 3T. 6d . 

Pliillipps-Wolley.—SNAP : a Legend 
of the Lone Mountain. By C. Phil- 
UPPS-WOLLEY. With 13 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 3s . 6d . 

BaymoHd (Walter). 

Two Men o' Mendip. Cr. 8vo., 6 a 
No Soul Above Money. Cr. 8vo. , 6s . 


Merriman.— F lotsam : a Story of the 
Indian Mutiny. By Henry SetonMer- 
RIMAN. Crown Svo., 3A 6d. 

Morris (William). ' 

The Sundering Flood. Crown 8vo., 
7A 6d. j 

The Water of the Wondrous Isles. ' 
Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

The Well at the World’s End. 2 
vols., 8vo., 28 a 

The Story of the Glittering Plain , 
which has been also called The Land 
of the Living Men, or The Acre of 
the Undying. Square post 8vo., 5A 
net. 


Beader.”PRiESTESS and Queen: a 
Tale of the White Race of Mexico ; 
being the Adventures of Ignigene and 
her Twenty-six Fair Maidens. By 
Emily E. Reader. Illustrated by 
Emily K. Reader. Crown Svo., 6s . 


Sewell (Elizabeth M.). 

A Glimpse of the World. Amy Herbert. 
Lane ton Parsonage. Cleve Hall, 

Margaret Percival. Gertrude. 

Katharine Ashton. Home Life. 

The EarFs Daughter. After Life. 

The Experience of Life. Ursula. Ivors. 
Cr. 8vo., ij. 6d . each, cloth plain. 2s . 6d . 
each, cloth extra, gilt edges, 
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Fiction. Humour, m.— continued. 


Somerville and' Soss.— Some Ex- 
periences OF AN Irish R.M. By 
E. CE. Somerville and Martin Ross. 
With 31 Illustrations by E, CE. Somer- 
ville, Crown 8vo., 6j. 

Stebbing.— Probable Tales. Edited 
by William Stebbing Crown 8vo. 
4s. 6d. 

Stevenson (Robert Louis). 

The Strange Case of Dr. Jekvll 
AND Mr. Hyde. Fcp. 8vo., is. 
sewed, is. 6d. cloth. 

The Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll 
AND Mr. PIyde ; with Other Fables. 
Crown 8vo. , 3L 6d. 

More New Arabian Nights— The 
Dynamiter. By Robert Louis 
Stevenson and Fanny Van de 
Grift Stevenson. CrowTi Svo., 
3s. 6d. 

The Wrong Box. By Robert Louis 
Stevenson and Lloyd Osbourne. 
Crown 8 VO., 3s. 6d. 

Suttner. — Lay Down Your Arms 
{Die Waffen Nieder) : The Autobio- 
graphy of Martha Tilling. By Bertha 
von Suttner. Translated by T. 
Holmes. Crown 8vo., is. 6d. 

Taylor. — Early Italian Love- 
Stories. Taken from the Originals by 
Una Taylor. With 13 Illustrations by 
Henry J. Ford. Crown ^to., 15L net. 

Trollope (Anthony), 

The Warden. Cr. 8vo., is. 6d. 
Barchester Towers. Cr. 8vo. , is. 6d. 

Walford (L. B.). 

The Intruders. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
Leddy Marget. Crown 8vo., 2l 6d. 
Iva Kildare : a Matrimonial Problem 
Crown 8vo, , 6s. 

Mr. Smith : a Part of his Life. Crown 
8vo., 2,y. 6d. 

The Baby’s Grandmother. Crown 
8vo., 2jr. 6d. 

Cousins. Crown 8vo , 2^. 6d. 
Troublesome Daughters. Crown 
8vo., ay. 6 d. 


Walford (L. ’B.).— continued. 

Pauline. Crown 8vo., izs. 6d. 

Dick Netherby. Crown 8vo., 2 s. 6d. 
The History of a Week. Crown 
8vo. . 2 s. 6d. 

A Stiff-necked Generation. Crown 
8vo. 2 s. 6d. 

Nan, and other Stories. Cr. 8vo. , 2 S. 6d. 
The Mischief of Monica. Crown 
8vo. , 2 s. 6d. 

The One Good Guest. Cr. 8vo., 2l 6d 
‘Ploughed,’ and other Stories. Crown 
8vo., 2S. 6d. 

The Matchmaker. Cr. 8vo., 2 l 6d. 

Ward.— One Poor Scruple. By Mrs. 
Wilfrid Ward. Crown 8vo., 6y. 

Watson.— Racing and ’Chasing : a 
Volume of Sporting Stories. By 
Alfred E. T. Watson, Editor of 
the ‘ Badminton Magazine ’. With 16 
Plates and 36 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8vo. , js. 6d. 

Weyman (Stanley). 

The House of the Wolf. With 
Frontispiece and Vignette. Cr. 8vo., 
3s. 6d. 

A Gentleman of France. With 
Frontispiece and Vignette. Cr. 8vo., 
6s. 

The Red Cockade. With Frontispiece 
and Vignette. Cr. 8vo. , 6r. 
Shrewsbury. With 24 Illustrations by 
Claude Shepperson. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

Whisbaw (Fred.). 

A Boyar of the Terrible ; a Romance 
of the Court of Ivan the Cruel, First 
Tzar of Russia. With 12 Illustrations 
by H. G. Massey, A.R.E. Cr. 8vo., 
6s. 

A Tsar’s Gratitude: a Story of 
Modern Russia. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

Woods.— Weeping Ferry, and other 
Stories. By Margaret L. Woods, 
Author of ‘ A Village Tragedy ’. Crown 
8vo., 6s. 


Popular Scieuce (Hatural History, &c.). 


Beddard. — The Structure and 
Classification of Birds. By Frank 
E. Beddard, M.A., F.R.S., Prosector 
and Vice-Secretary of the Zoological 
Society of London. With 252 Illustra- 
tions. 8vo., 2iy. net. 


Butler.— O ur Household Insects. 
An Account of the Insect-Pests found 
in Dwelling-Houses, By Edward 
A, Butler, B.A., B.Sc. (Lond.). 
With 113 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 
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Popuiar Soience (Natural History, &o.)» 


S’uriieanx (W. ). 

The Outdoor World; or. The Young 
Collector’s Handbook. With i8 
Plates (i6 of Ni-hicli are coloured) 
and 549 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8vo., 6ijf. 

Butterflies and Moths (British). 
With 12 coloured Plates and 241 
Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo., 
7J. W. 

Life in Ponds and Streams. With 
8 coloured Plates and 331 Illustra- 
tions in the Text. Cr. 8vo., 7J. Sd. 
Hartwig (Dr. George). 

The Sea and its Living Wonders. 
With 12 Plates and 303 Woodcuts. 
8vo., 7A net 

The Tropical World. With 8 Plates 
and 172 Woodcuts. 8vo. , jr, net. 
The Polar World With 3 Maps, 8 
Plates and 85 Woodcuts 8vo. , yj net 
The Subterranean World. With 
3 Maps and So W oodcuts. 8vo. , yj. net. 
The Aerial World. With Map, 8 
Plates and 60 Woodcuts. 8vo. , yr. net. 
Heroes of the Polar World. With 
19 Illustrations. Crown Svo., zs. 
Wonders of the Tropical Forests 
With 40 Illustrations. Crown Svo. , zs 
Workers under the Ground. With 

29 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., zs. 
Marvels over our Heads. With 29 

Illustrations. Crown Svo. , zs. 

Sea Monsters and Sea Birds. With 
75 Illustrations. Crown Svo., zs, 6d. 
Denizens of the Deep. With 117 
Illustrations. Crown Svo., 2^. 6d. 
Volcanoes and Earthquakes. With 

30 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., zs. Sd. 
WTld Animals of the Tropics, 

With 66 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 
3J. 6d. 

Helmholtz.—PopuLAR Lectures on 
Scientific Subjects. By Hermann 
VON PIelmholtz. With 68 Woodcuts. 

2 vols. Crown Svo. , 3J. 6d. each, 
Hudson (W. H.). 

British Birds. With a Chapter on 
Structure and Classification by Frank 
E. Beddard, F. R. S. With 16 Plates 
(8 of which are Coloured), and over 
IQO Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
Svo. , js. 6d. 

Birds in London. With 17 Plates 
and T5 Illustrations in the Text, by 
Bryan Hook, A, D. McCormick, 
and from Photographs from Nature, 

Kw I? Tr.f 


i Proetoi' (Richard A ). 

I Light Science for Leisure Hours. 
Familiar Essays on Scientific Subjects. 
3 vols. Crown Svo,, 5A each. Vol L, 
Cheap edition, Crown Svo., 31;. 6^". 
Rough Ways made Smooth. Fami- 
liar Essays on Scientific Subjects. 
Crown 8vo., 3A 6d. 

Pleasant Ways in Science. 
Crown Svo. , 3^. 6d. 

Nature Studies. By R. A. Proctor, 
Grant Allen, A. Wilson, T Fos- 
ter and E Clodd. Cr. Svo , 3^. 6d . 
Leisure Readings. By R. A. Proc- 
tor, E. Clodd, A. Wilson, T. 
Foster, and A. C. Ranyard. Cr. 
8vo., 3A 6d. 

For Mr. ProctoFs other books see 
p. 28, and Messrs. Longmans 6® Co.'s 
Catalogue of Scientific Wofks 
Stanley.— A Familiar History of 
Birds. By E Stanley, D D., for- 
merly Bishop of Norwich. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo,, 3J. 6d. 
Wood (Rev. J. G.). 

Homes without Hands : a Descrip- 
tion of the Habitation of Animals, 
classed according to the Principle of 
Construction. With 140 Illustrations. 
8vo., 7s. net. 

Insects at PIome . a Popular Account 
of British Insects, their Structure, 
Habits and Transformations. With 
700 Illustrations. 8vo., 7s. net. 

Out of Doors ; a Selection of Origi- 
nal Articles on Practical Natural 
History. With 11 Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo., 3^. 6d. 

Strange Dwellings; a Description 
of _ the Habitations of Animals, 
abridged from ‘ Homes without 
Hands With 60 Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo., 3A 6d. 

Petland Revisited. With 33 Illus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo., 3 j:. 6d. 

Bird Life op the Bible. With 32 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., sj. 6d. 
Wonderful Nests. With 30 Illustra- 
tions. Crown Svo. , 3:?, 6d. 

Homes under the Ground. With 

28 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 31', 6 d. 
Wild Animai.^ of the Bible. With 

29 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3A 6d. 
Domestic Animals of the Bible. 

With 33 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 3A 6d. 
The Branch Builders. With 28 
Illustrations. Crown Svo. , zs. 6d. 
SociAJ. Habitations and Parasitic 

Micfacc — 
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Works of 

G-wilt.—AN Encyclopedia of Archi- 
tecture. By Joseph Gwilt, F.S.A. 
Illustrated with more than 1100 Engrav- 
ings on Wood. Revised (188S), with 
Alterations and Considerable Addi- 
tions by Wyatt Papworth. 8vo., 
£2 i2ts. Sd. 

Maunder (Samuel). 

BroGRAi HicAL TREASURY. W'lth Sup- 
plement brought down to 1889. By 
Rev. James Wood. Fcp. Svo , 6s. 
Treasury of Geography, Physical, 
Plistoncal, Descriptive, and Political. 
With 7 Maps and 16 Plates. Fcp. 
8vo., 6j-. 

The Treasury of Bible Know- 
ledge. By the Rev. J. Ayre, M.A. 
With 5 Maps, 15 Plates, and 300 
Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo., 6s. 

Treasury of Knowledge and 
Library of Reference. Fcp. 8vo. , 
6s. 

Historical Treasury : Fcp. 8vo. , 6s. 


Reference. 

Maunder (B&>muel)~-con!imued. 
Scientific and Liter ary Treasury. 
Fcp. 8vo., 6s. 

The Treasury of Botany. Edited 
by J. Lindley, F.R.S., and T. 
Moore, F.L.S. With 274 Wood- 
cuts and 20 Steel Plates. 2 vols. 
Fcp. 8 VO., 12J. 

Boget.-THESAURUS ofEnglishWords 
AND Phrases. Classified and Ar- 
ranged so as to Facilitate the Expression 
of Ideas and assist in Literary Composi- 
tion. By Peter Mark Roget, M.D., 
F.R.S. Recomposed throughout, en- 
larged and improved, partly from the 
Author’s Notes and with a full Index, 
by the Author’s Son, John Lewis 
Roget. Crown 8vo., 10s. 6d. 

Willieli.-~PopuLAR Tables for giving 
information for ascertaining the value of 
Lifehold, Leasehold, and Church Pro- 
perty, the Public Funds, &c. By 
Charles M. Willich. Edited by H. 
Bence Jones. Crown Svo. , lor. 6d. 


Children’s Books. 


Bucklaad.— T wo Little Runaways. 

Adapted from the French of Louis 

Desnoyers. By James Buckland. 

With no Illustrations by Cecil Aldin. 

Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Crake (Rev. A. D.). 

Edwy the Fair; or, the First Chro- 
nicle of ..Sscendune. Crown 8vo.,2s.6d. 

Alfgarthe Dane: or,theSecond Chro- 
nicle of j®scendune. Cr. 8vo., ss. 6d. 

The Rival Heirs: being the Third 
and Last Chronicle of .^Escendune. 
Crown 8vo,, 2 a 6d, 

The House of Walderne. A Tale 
of the Cloistear and the Forest in the 
Days of the Barons’ Wars. Crown 
8vo,, as. 6d. 

Brian Fitz-Count. A Story of Wal- 
lingford Castle and Dorchester Abbey. 
Crown 8vo., as. 6d. 

Henty (G. A.).— Edited by. 

Yule I^gs : A Story-Boob for Boys. I 
With 61 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 
6a 

Yule Tide Yarns. With 45 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Lang {Andrew)“-Edited by. 

The Blue Fairy Book. With 138 
Illustrations. Crown Svo. , 6s. 

The Red Fairy Book. With 100 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

The Green Fairy Book. With 99 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6a 
The Yellow Fairy Book. With 104 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

The Pink Fairy Book. With 67 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

The Blue Poetry Book. With 100 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

The Blue Poetry Book. School 
Edition, without Illustrations. Fcp. 
8vo., 2A 6d. 

The True Story Book. With 66 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6r. 

The Red True Story Book. With 
100 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6 a 
The Animal Story Book. With 
67 Illustrations. Crown Svo , 6s, 

The Red Book of Animal Stories. 

With 65 Illustrations. Cr. Svo.;, 6a 
The Arabian Nights Entertain- 
ments. With 66 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 6s. 
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Gllildl?eil*s Books — continued. 


Mead© (L. X). 

Daddy's Boy. With 8 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 3^. 6d. 

Deb and the Duchess. Witli 7 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo., 3J. 

The Beresford Prize. With 7 Ulus- 
tions. Crow'n 8vo. , 3J. Cd . 

The House of Surprises. With 6 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3^. Cxi. 

Praeger (Rosamond). 

The Adventures of the Three 
Bold Babes : Hector, Honoria and 
Aiisander. A Story in Pictures. With 
24 Coloured Plates and 24 Outline 
Pictures. Oblong 4to., 3^. 6d. 

The Further Doings op the Three 
Bold Babes. With 24 Coloured 
Plates and 24 Outline Pictures. Ob- 
long 4to., 35. 6d. 


Stevenson.— A Child’s Garden of 

Verses. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 

fcp. 8vo., 5A 

ITpton (Florence K., and Bertha). 

The Adventures of Two Dutch 
Dolls and a ‘ Golliwogg With 
31 Coloured Plates and numerous 
Illustrations in the Text. Oblong 
4to., 6s. 

The Golliwogg's Bicycle Club. 
With 31 Coloured Plates and 
numerous Illustrations in the Text. 
Oblong 4to., 6 a 

The Golliwogg at the Seaside. 
With 31 Coloured Plates and 
numerous Illustrations in the Text, 
Oblong 4to. , 6r. 

The Golliwogg in War. With 31 
Coloured Plates. Oblong 4to. , 6s. 

The Vege-Men's Revenge. With 31 
Coloured Plates and numerous Illus- 
trations in the Text. Oblong 4to. , 6a 


The Silver library, 


Crown 8vo. 3s . 

Arnold’s (Sir Edwin) Seas and Lands. 

With 7X Illustrations. 3A 6 d, 
Bagehot’s (W.) Biographical Studies. 

3 A 6d . 

Bagehot’s(W.) Economic Studies. 3A 6c?. 
Bagehot’s (W.) Literary Studies. With 
Portrait. 3 vols. 3^. 6d. each. 
Baker’s (Sir S. W.) Bight Years in; 

Ceylon. With 6 Illustrations. 3?. 6d. 
Baker’s (Sir S. W.) Rifle and Hound in 
Ceylon. With 6 Illustrations, 3A Sd". 
BaPing-Gould’s(ReY. S.) Curious Myths 
of the Middle Ages. 3s. 6d. 
Baring-Gould’s (Rev. S.) Origin and 
Development of Religious Belief. 2 
vols. 3jr. 6d. each. 

Becker’s (W. A.) Callus: or, Roman 
Scenes in the Time of Augustus. With 
26 Illustrations. 3^. 6d. 

Becker’s (W, A.) Charicles : or, Illustra- 
tions of the Private Life of the Ancient 
Greeks. With 26 Illustrations. 3s. 6 d. 
Bent’s (J. T.) The Ruined Cities of Ma- 
shonaland. With 117 Illustrations. 
3 A 6 d. 


6d. each Volume. 

Erassey’s (Lady) A Voyage In the < Sun 
beam With 66 Illustrations. 3J. 6d 

Churchill’s (W. S.) The Story of the 
Malakand Field Force, 1897. With 6 
Maps and Plans. 3^. 6d. 

Glodd’s (E.) Story of Creation : a Plain 
Account of Evolution. With 77 Illus- 
trations. 3^. 6d. 

Conybeare (Rev. W. J.) and Howson’s 
(Very Rev. J. S.) Life and Epistles of 
St. Paul. With 46 Illustrations. 3A 6d', 

Dougall’s(L.)BeggarsHl; aNovel. 3s.6d. 

Doyle’s (A. Conan) Micah Clarke. A Tale 
of Monmouth’s Rebellion. With 10 
Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

Doyle’s (A. Conan) The Captain of the 
Polestar, and other Tales. 3A 6d. 

Doyle’s (A. Conan) The Refugees: A 
Tale of the Huguenots. With 25 
Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

Doyle’s (A. Conan) The Stark Munrc 
Letters. 3s. 6d. 

Fronde’s (J. A.) The History of England, 
from the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat 
of the Spanish Annada. 12 vols. 
3s. 6d. each. 
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The Sil¥ei? — cojiHmied. 


Froude’s (J. 1 .) The English in Ireland. 
3 vols. 105 . 6f/. 

Fronde's (J. Jl..) The Diirorce of Catharine 
of&ragon. 35. 6^1 

Fronde's (J. S.) The Spanish Story of 
the Armada, and other Essays. 3s. 6d 
Eroude’s (J. &.) Short Studies on Great 
Subjects. 4 vols. 35, 6d each. 
Eroude’s (J. 1 .) Oceana, or England 
and Her Golonies. With 9 Illustra- 
tions. 35. 6^. 

Fronde’s (J. A.) The Council of Trent. 

35. 6(5?. 

Fronde’s (J. A.) The Life and Letters 
of Erasmus. 35. 6d. 

Fronde’s (J. A.) Thomas Carlyle: a 
History of his Life. 

1795-1835. 2 vols. 75. 

1834-1881. 2 vols. ys. 

Fronde’s ( J, A.) Ceesar ; a Sketch. 35. 6d. 
Fronde’s ( J. A.) The Two Chiefs of Dnn- 
boy: an Irish Romance of the Last 
Century. 35. 6if. 

GIsig’s (Key. G. E.) Life of the Lake of 
Wellington. With Portrait 35. da'. 
Greville’s (C. C. P.) Journal of the 
Reigns of King George !¥., King 
William I¥., and Queen Ylctoria. 
8 vols, 35. 6fi?. each. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) She: A History of 
Adventure. With 32 Illustrations. 
35. 6^. 

Haggard’s (H. E.) Allan Quatermaia. 

With 20 Illustrations. 35. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Colonel Quaritch, 
* V.C. : a Tale of Country Life. With 
Frontispiece and Vignette. 3s. 6d. 
Haggard’s (H. R.) Cleopatra. "With 29 
Illustrations. 35. 6d. 

Haggard’s (H. B.) Eric Brighteyes. 

With 51 Illustrations. 35. td. 
Haggard’s (H. R.) Beatrice. With 
Frontispiece and Vignette. 35. 6if. 
Haggard’s (H. R.) Allan’s Wife. With 
34 Illustrations. 35. ^d. 

Haggard^s (H. R.) Heart of the World. 

With IS Illustrations. 35, ^d. 
Haggard’s (H. R.) Montezuma’s Daugh- 
ter. With 25 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 
Haggard’s (H. R.) The Witch’s Head. 

With 16 Illustrations, 3jr. €>d. 
Haggard’s (H. E.) Mr. Meeson’s Will. 

With 16 Illostrations. 35. 6d. 
Haggard's (H. R.) Rada the Idly. With 
23 Illustrations. 35. td. 

Hazard’s (H. R.) Dawn. With 16 Illus- 
trations. 35. 6d, 

Haggard’s (H. R.) The People of the Mist, 
With 16 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 


Haggard’s (H. R.) Joan Haste. With 
20 Illustrations. 35. 6d, 

Haggard (H. R.) and Lang’s (A.) The 
World’s Desire. WLth27lilus. 35. ^d, 

Harte’s (Bret) In the Carquinez Woods, 
and other Stories. 35. €d, 

Helmholtz’s (Hermann von) Pop ular Lec- 
tures on Scientific Subjects. With 68 
Illustrations. 2 vols. 35. ^d, each. 

Hornung’s (E. W.) The Hnhidden Guest. 
35. 6(3?. 

HoTsitt’s (W.) Visits to Remarkable 
Places. With 80 Illustrations. 35.6^. 

JefferieB’(R.)The Story of My Heart : My 
Autobiography. With Portrait. 35. 

Jeflferies’ (R.) Field and Hedgerow. 
With Portrait. 35. 6<f. 

Jefferies’ (R.) Red Deer. 17 Ulus. 35. 6(S?. 

Jefferies’ (R.) Wood Magics a Fable. 
With Frontispiece and Vignette by 
E. V. B. 35. 6d. 

Jefferies’ (E.) The Toilers of the Field. 
With Portrait from the Bust in Salis- 
bury Cathedral- 35. (d. 

Kaye (Sir J.) and Haileson’s (Colonel) 
History of the Indian Mutiny of 
1857 - 8 . 6 vols, 35, 6(3?. ^ch. 

Knight’s(B. P.>TheCrttise of the ‘ Alerte ’ : 
the Narrative of a Search for Treasure 
on the Desert Island of Tnnidad. 
With 2 Maps and 23 lUnstrations. 
35. ed. 

Knight’s (E. F.) Where Three Empires 
Meet : a Narrative of Recent Travel in 
Kashmir, W^estem Tibet, Baltistan, 
Gilgit. With a Map and 54 Illustra- 
tions. 35. 6(S? 

Knight’s (B. P.) The ‘Falcon* on tte 
Baltic : a Coasting Voyage from 
Hammersmith to Copenhagen in a 
Three-Ton Yacht With Map and 
ji Illustrations. 35. 6d, 

Kostlin’s (J.) Life of Luther. With 62 
Illustrations and 4 Facsimiles of MSS. 
3s, 6d. 

Lang’s (A.) Angling fikeitehes. With 
20 Illustrations. 3s. 6d, 

Lang’s (A.) Custom and Myth : Studies 
of Early Usage and Belirf, 35. 6fi?. 

Lang’s (A.) Cock iMuti and Common- 
Sense. 35. 6d. 

Lang’s (A.) The Book of Dreams and 
Ghosts. 35. 6d, 

Lang’s (A.) A Monk of fife: a Story of 
the Ikys of Joan of Arc. With 13 
Illustrations* 35. 6d. 

Lang’s (A.) Myth, Ritual, and Reli^on. 
2 vols. ys. 
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Lees (J. 1.) and ClatterbHck’s (1¥.J,)B.C. 
1887, A Ramble in British Columbia. 
With ^vlaps and 75 Illustrations. 3^. 6d. 
Levett -Yeats’ (S.) ^riie Chevalier 
DWuriac. $s. 6d. 

Macaulay’s (Lord) Complete Works. 

‘ Albany ' Edition. With 12 Portraits. 
12 vols. 3^'. 61/, each. 

Macaulay’s (Lord) Essays and Lays of 
Ancient Rome, etc. With Poi trait 
and 4 Illustrations to the * Lays'. 
31. 6d. 

Maclsod’s CH. D,) Elements of Bank- 
ing. 3J. 6d. 

Marbot’s (Baron de) Memoirs. Trans- 
lated. 2 vols. JS. 

Marshm'an’a (J.G.) Memoirs of Sir Henry 
Havelock. 35. 6d. 

Meri vale’s (Dean) History of the Homans 
under the Empire. 8 vols. ^s. 6d. ea. 
Merriman’s (H. S.) Flotsam : a Tale of 
the Indian Mutiny. 35. 6d. 

Mill’s (J. S.) Political Economy. 3s. 6d. 
Mill’s (\l S.) System of Logic. 3s. 6d, 
Milner’s (Geo.) Country Pleaspes : the 
Chronicle of a chiefly in a Gar- 
den, 3s. 6d. 

Nansen’s (P.) The First Crossing of 
Greenland. With 142 Illustrations 
and a Map. 3 j. 6d. 
PhiUlpps-WolIey’s (C.> Snap : a I^end 
of the Lone Mountain, With 13 
Illustrations. 35. 6d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) The Orbs Around Us. 
3 ^. 6d. 

Proctor’s (R» A.) The Expanse of Heaven. 

3s, Sd. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Light Science for 
Leisure Hours. First Series. 3s. 6d. 
Proctor’s (R. A.) The Moon. 3s, 6d. 
Proctor’s (K. A.) Other Worlds than 
Ours. 3s. 6d. 


Proctor’s (R. I.) Our Place among Infi- 
nitias : a Series of Essays contrasting 
our Little Abode m Space and Time 
with the Infinities around us. 3^. 6d 

Proctor’s (E. A.) Other Suns than 
Ours. 3^. 6d. 

Proctor’s (B. A.) Bough Ways made 
Smooth. 3s. 6d. 

Proctor’s (K. A.) Pleasant Ways in 
Science. 3s. 6d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Myths and Marvels 
of Astronomy. 3^. 6d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Nature Studies- 3s. 6d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Leisure Readings. 

R. A. PROCTOB, Edward Ci.odd, 
Andrew Wilson, Thomas Foster, 
and A. C. Ranyard. With Illustra- 
tions. 3J. 6d. 

Rossetti’s (Maria F.) A Shadow of Dante. 
3s. 6d. 

Smith’s (B. Bosworth) Carthage and the 
Carthaginians. With Alaps, Plans, 
&c. 3r. Sd. 

Stanley’s (Bishop) Familiar History of 
Birds. With 160 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

Stephen’s (L.) The Playground of 
Europe (The Alps). With 4 Illustra- 
tions. 3s. 6d. 

Stevenson’s (R. L.) The Strange Case of 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde ; with other 
Fables. 3s. 6d. 

Stevenson (R. L.) and Osbourne’s (Li.) 
The Wrong Box. 3s. 6d. 

Stevenson (Eobt. Louis) and Stevenson’s 
(Fanny van de Crift)More New Arabian 
Nights. — The Dynamiter. 3s. 6d. 

Trevelyan’s (SirG.O.) TheEarlyHistorj 
of Charles James Pox. 3A 6d. 

Weyman’s (Stanley J.) The House o' 
the Wolf: a Romance, 3J. 6d. 

Wood’s (Rev. J. G.) Petland Revisited 
With 33 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

Wood’s (Rev. J. &,) Strange Dwellings. 
With 60 Illustrations. 3^. 6d. 

Wood’s (Rev. J. G.) Out of Doors. With 
ri Illustrations. 3A 6d. 


Cookery, Domestic Management, &c. 


ActoiL— M odern Cookery. By Eliza 
Acton, With 150 Woodcuts. Fcp. 
Svo., 4^. 6d. 


Ashby.—'HEALTH IN THE NtTRSERY. 

By Henry Ashby, M.D., F.R.C.P., 
Physician to the Manchester Children’s 
Hospital, and Lecturer on the Diseases 
of Children at the Owens College. 
Wifb_or rjrTi«;tratiop^._ Cr. 8vQ.. <is. 6d. 


[ BuciLton.— C omfort and Cleanlf 
NESS : The Servant and Mistress 
Question. By Mrs. Catherine M, 
Buckton. With 14 Illustrations 
Crown 8vo., 2s. 

Bull (Thomas, M.D,). 

Hints to Mothers on the Manage 

MENT OF THEIR HEALTH DURIN* 

THE Period op Pregnancy. Fcf 
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Cookery, DoMestic Management, continued. 


Bull (Thomas, M.D.) — continued. 

The Maternal Management op 
Children in Health and Disease. 
Fcp, 8vo., xs, 6d. 

Be Sails (Mrs. }. 

Cakes and Confections X la Mode. 
Fcp. 8vo., IS. 6d. 

Dogs : a Manual for Amateurs. Fcp, 
8vo., IS. 6d. 

Dressed Game and Poultry X la 
Mode. Fcp. 8vo., is. 6d. 

Dressed Vegetables X la Mode. 
Fcp. 8vo., IS. 6d. 

Drinks X la Mode, Fcp. 8vo., is. 6d. 
Entries X la Mode. Fcp. 8vo. , is. 6d. 
Floral Decorations. Fcp. 8 vo. , . 6d. 
Gardening a la Mode. Fcp. 8vo. 
Part I. Vegetables, ij. 6d. 

Part 11. Fruits, is. td 
National Viands X la Mode. Fcp. 
8vo. , IS. 6d. 

New-laid Eggs. Fcp. 8vo., is. 6d. 
Oysters X la Mode. Fcp. 8vo. , is. 6d. 
Soups and Dressed Fish X la Mode. 
Fcp. 8vo., IS. 6d. 

Savouries ala Mode. Fcp. 8vo. ,is. td. 
Puddings and Pastry a la Mode. 
Fcp. 8vo., IS. 6d. 


Be Sails (Mrs ) — continued. 

Sweets and Supper Dishes X la 
Mode. Fcp 8vo., is, 6d, 

Tempting Dishes for Small In- 
comes. Fcp. 8vo., IS. 6d. 
Wrinkles and Notions for Every 
Household. Cr. 8vo., 6d. 

Iiear.— Maigre Cookery. By H. L. 

Sidney Lear. i6mo., ay. 

Mann.— Manual of the Principles 
of Practical Cookery. By E. E. 
Mann. Crown 8vo., is. 

Poole.— Cookery for the Diabetic. 
By W. H. and Mrs. Poole. With 
Preface by Dr, Pavy. Fcp. 8vo., ay. 6d. 
Walker (Jane H.). 

A Book for Every Woman. 

Part I. The Management of Children 
in Health and out of Health. Cr. 
8vo., ay. 6d. 

Part II. Woman in Health and out 
of Health. Crown 8vo, ss. 6d. 

A Handbook for Mothers: being 
Simple Hints to Women on the 
Management of their Health during 
Pregnancy and Confinement, together 
with Plain Directions as to the Care 
of Infants. Cr. 8vo., sy. 6d. 


Miscellaneous and Critical Works. 


Armstrong.— E ssays and Sketches. 
By EdmundJ. Armstrong. Fcp.8vo.,SJ. 

Bagehot.— Literary Studies. By 

Walter Bagehot. With Portrait. 

3 vols. Crown 8vo, , 3y. 6d. each. 

Baring-Q-ould.— Curious Myths of 

THE Middle Ages. By Rev. S. 

Baring-Gould. Crown 8vo., 35, 6d. 

Baynes.— Shakespeare Studies, and 

Other Essays. By the late Thomas 

Spencer Baynes, LL.B., LL.D. 

With a Biographical Preface by Prof. 

Lewis Campbell. Crown 8vo. , 7s, 6d. 

Boyd (A. K. H.) (‘ 

And see MISCELLANEOUS THEOLO^ 
GICAL WORKS, p. 32. 

Autumn Holidays of a Country 
Parson. Crown 8vo, , 3^. 6d. 

Commonplace Philosopher. Crown 
8vo., 3y. 6d. 

Critical Essays of a Country 
Parson. Crown 8vo. , 3?. 6d. 

East Coast Days and Memories. 
Crown 8vo., 3^. 6d. 

Landscapes. Churches and Mora- 
lities. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Leisure Hours in Town. Crown 


Boyd (A. K. H.) 

continued. 

Lessons op Middle Age. Cr.Svo. .sx. 
Our Little Life. Two Series. Cr. 
8vo. , 3 y. Csd. each. 

Our Homely Comedy: andTragedy. 

Crown 8vo. , 3 y. ^d. 

Recreations of a Country Parson. 
Three Senes. Cr. 8yo., 3s. 6d. each. 

Butler (Samuel). 

Erswhon. Cr. 8yo., 5s, 

The Fair Haven. A Work in Defence 
of the Miraculous Element in our 
Lord’s Ministry. Cr, 8vo. , 7s. 6d. 
Life and Habit. An Essay after a 
Completer View of Evolution, Cr. 
8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Evolution, Old and New, Cr. 8vo., 
lox. 6d. 

Alps and Sanctuaries of Piedmont 
AND Canton Ticino. Illustrated. 
Pott 4 to., iQS.6d. 

Luck, or Cunning, as the Main 
Means of Organic Modification ? 
Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Ex Voto. An Account of the Sacro 
Monte or New Jerusalem at VaraEo- 
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B utler {^mxmJ^—coniumed. 
Selections from: Works, with Re- 
marks on Mr. G. J. Romanes’ ‘Mental 
Evolution in Ammals/ and a Psalm 
of Montreal. Crown 8vo., 7s, 6d. 

The Authoress op the Odyssey. 
WHERE AND tYHEN SHE WROTE, WHO 

She was, the Use She made of 
THE Iliad, and how the Poem 
GREW UNDER HER HANDS. With I4 
Illustrations, 8vo., iol 6d. \ 

The Iliad op Homer. Rendered into 
English Prose for the use of those who 
cannot read the original. Crown 8vo., ' 
7 A 6d. 

Shakespeare’s Sonnets. Recon- 
sidered, and in part Rearranged, with 
Introductory Chapters and a Reprint 
of the Original 1609 Edition, 8vo. 
Calder.— Accident in Factories : its 
Distribution, Causation, Compen^tion, 
and Prevention. A Practical Guide to 
the Law and to the Safe- Guarding, Safe- 
Working, and Safe-Construction of 
Factory Machinery, Plant, and Premises. 
With 20 Tables and 124 Illustrations. 
By John Calder. 

CHARITIES REGISTER, THE AN- 
NUAL, AND DIGEST: being a 
Classified Register of Charities _m or 
available in the Metropolis. With an 
Introduction by C. S. Loch, Secretary 
to the Council of the Charity Organi- 
sation Society, London. 8vo., 4s. 
Compaxetti. — The Traditional 
Poetry of the Finns. By Domenico 
C oMPARETTi. Translated by Isabella 
M. Anderton. With Introduction by 
Andrew Lang. 8vo.,i6s. 

Bvans.— T he Ancient Stone Imple- 
ments, Weapons, and Ornaments 
OP Great Britain. By Sir John 
Evans, K.C.B.. D.C.L., LL.D., 

F.R.S., etc. With 537 Illustrations. 
Medium 8vo., 28J. 

Haggard.— A Farmers’ Year : being 
his Commonplace Book for 1898. By 
H. Rider Haggard. With 36 Illus- 
trations by C. Leon Little. Crown 
8vo., 7s. 6d. net. 

Hamlin.— A Text-Book op the His- 
tory OF Architecture. By A. D. F. 
Hamlin, A.M. With 229 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo,, 7s. 6d. 

Haweia. —Music and Morals, By the 
Rev, H. R. Haweis. With Portrait of 
the Author, and numerous Illustrations, 
Facswiles and Diagrams. Cr, 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


I Hodgson. — Outcast Essays and 
Verse Translations. By Shad- 
I WORTH H. Hodgson, LL.D. Crown 
8vo., 8s. 6d. 

Hoenig.— Inquiries concerning the 
Tactics of the Future. Fourth 
Edition, 1894, of the ‘Two Brigades’. 

• By Fritz Hoenig. With i Sketch in 
the Text and 5 Maps. Translated by 
Captain H. M. Bower. 8vo. , 15X. net. 
Hnllali.— The History of Modern 
Music. ByJOHNHuLLAH. Svo., 8x. 
Jefferies (Richard). 

Field and Hedgerow. With Por- 
trait Crown Svo. , 3X. 6c?. 

The Story of My Heart : my Auto- 
biography. With Portrait and New 
Pretace by C. J. Longman. Crown 
8vo.,3x. 6c?. 

I Red Deer. With 17 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 3X. Sd. 

The Toilers of the Field. With 
Portrait from the Bust in Salisbury 
Cathedral. Crown Svo, , 3s. 6d. 
Wood Magic ; a Fable. With Frontis- 
piece and Vignette by E. V. B. Cr. 
8vo., 3i. 6d. 

Jekyll.— Wood and Garden: Notes 
and Thoughts, Practical and Critical, 
of a Working Amateur. By Gertrude 
Jekyll. 71 Illustrations from Photo- 
graphs by the Author. Svo. , lox, 6d. net. 
Jolmson.— The Patentee's Manual: 
a Treatise on the Law and Practice of 
Letters Patent By J. & J, H. John- 
son, Patent Agents, &c. Svo. , lox. 6d, 
Joyce.— The Origin and History op 
Irish Names op Places. By P. W. 
Joyce, LL. D. z vols. Crown Svo. , 

CclClll 

Kingsley.— A History of French 
Ary, 1100-1899. By Rose C. Kings- 
ley. 8vo., I2X, 6d. net. 

Lang (Andrew). 

Letters to Dead Authors. Fcp. 
8vo., 2S. 6d. net. 

Books and Bookmen. With 2 
Coloured Plates and 17 Illustrations. 
Fcp. 8vo., 25 . 6d. net 
Old Friends. Fcp. 8vo., zs. 6d, net 
Letters on Literature. Fcp. 8vo., 
zs, 6d. net. 

Essays in Little. With Portrait of 
the Author. Crown Svo. , zs. 6d. 
Cock Lane and Common-Sense. 
Crown Svo. , 3s. 6d, 

The Book of Dreams and Ghosts. 
Crown 8vo., 6x. 

Maefarren. — Lectures on Harmony, 
By Sir G. A. MaCfarren. 8vo., 12s, 
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Misceiianeons and Critical continued. 


If argnand and Frothingham.— A 
Text-Book of the History of 
S cuLPTiTRS. By Allan Marqoand, 
Pb.D., and Arthur L. Frothingham, 
Junr., Ph.D.j Professors of Archaeology 
and the History of Art in Princetown 
University. With 113 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. , 6s, 

Mslx Miiller (The Right Hon. F.). 
India : What can it Teach Us ? Cr. 
8vo., 5A 

Chips from a German Workshop. 
Vol. I. Recent Essays and Addresses. 
Cr. 8vo., 5A 

Vol. II. Biographical Essays. Cr. 
fivo., SA 

Vol. III. Essays on Language and 
Literature. Cr. 8vo. . 5A 
Vol. IV. Ess^s on Mythology and 
Folk Lore. Crown 8vo. , 5A 
Contributions to the Science of 
Mythology. 2 vols. 8vo., 32J. 
Milner. — Country Pleasures: the 
Chronicle of a Year chiefly in a Garden. 
By George Milner. Cr. 8vo., 3A 6L 
Morris (William), 

Signs of Change. Seven Lectures 
delivered on various occasions. Post 
8vo., 4r. 6d. 

Hopes and Fears for Art. Five Lec- 
tures delivered in Birmingham, Lon- 
don, etc., 1878-1881, Cr. 8 VO., 4S. 6{i. 
An Address Delivered at the Dis- 
tribution OF Prizes to Students 
OF THE Birmingham Municipal 
School of Art on sist February, 
1894. 8vo., 2s. 6d. net. 

Art and the Beauty of the Earth : 
a Lecture delivered at Burslem Town 
Hall, on October 13, 1881. 8vo., 

2s. 6d, net. 

Arts and Crafts Essays. By Mem- 
bers of the Arts and Crafts Exhibition 
Society. Witt a Preface by William 
Morris. Crown 8vo., zs, 6d. net. 
Some Hints on Pattern-Design- 
ing : a Lecture delivered by William 
Morris at the Working Men’s Col- 
lege, London, on December 10, 1881. 
8vo., 2s. 6d. net. 

Pollock.— -Jane Austen: her Con- 
temporaries and Herself. An Essay in 
Criticism. By Walter Herries Pol- 
lock. Crown 8vo. 

Poore(GEORGE Vivian, M.D.,F.R.C.P.). 
Essays on Rural Hygiene. With 13 
Illustrations. Crown Svo., 6s. 6d. 
The Dwelling House, With 36 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3Jr. 6d. 
Riclimond. — Boyhood : a Plea for 


Hicliter. — Lectures on the Na- 
tional Gallery. By J. P. Richter. 
With 20 Plates and 7 Illustrations in the 
Text. Crown 4to., gs. 

Rossetti.— A Shadow of Dante : be- 
ing an Essay towards studying Himself, 
his World, and his Pilgrimage, By 
Maria Francesca Rossetti. With 
Frontispiece by Dante Gabriel Ros- 
setti. Crown 8vo., 3A 6d. 

Shadwell. — The London Water 
Supply. By Arthur Shadwell, 
M.A, , M.B.Oxon., Member of the Royal 
College of Physicians. Crown Svo., 5A 

Soulsby (Lucy H. M.). 

Stray Thoughts on Reading. Small 
8vo., 2S. 6d. net. 

Stray Thoughts for Girls. i6mo., 
lA 6d. net. 

Stray Thoughts for Mothers and 
Teachers. Fcp. 8vo., 2s. 6d. net. 
Stray Thoughts for Invalids. 
r6mo., zs. net. 

Sotitliey.— The Correspondence op 
Robert Southey with Caroline 
Bowles. Edited, with an Introduction, 
by Edward Dowden, LL.D. 8vo.,i45’. 

Stevens.— On the Stowage of Ships 
AND THEIR CARGOES. With Informa- 
tion regarding Freights, Charter-Parties, 
&c. By Robert White Stevens, 
Associate-Member of the Institute of 
Naval Architects. 8vo., 21A 

Turner and Sutherland. — The 
Development OF Australian Liter- 
ature. By Henry Gyles Turner 
and Alexander Sutherland. With 
Portraits and Illustrations. Cr. Svo. , ^s. 

Van Dyke.— A Text-Book on the 
History of Painting. By John C. 
Van Dyke, Professor of the History of 
Art in Rutgers College, U.S. V/ith 
no Illustrations. Crown Svo., 6x. 

Warwick.— Progress in Women’s 
Education in the British Empire : 
being the Report of Conferences and a 
Congress held in connection with the 
Educational Section, Victorian Era Ex- 
hibition. Edited by the Countjess of 
Warwick. Crown Svo. , 6s. 

White.— An Examination of the 
Charge of Apostacy against 

Wordsworth. By W. Hale White, 
Editor of the ‘ Description of the Words- 
worth and Coleridge MSS. in the Pos- 
session of Mr. T. Norton Longman’. 
Crown Svo. , 3J. 6d. 

Willard- — History op Modern 

Italian Art. By Ashton Rollins 
Willard. With PhotosravureFrontis- 
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Miscellaneous fheological Works. 

Eor Chujch of Ettgland and Rohian Catholic Works see MESSRS. LONGMANS & Co.’s 
Special Catalogues. 


Balfour.— T he Foundations of Be- 
lief : being Notes Introductory to tlie 
Study of Theology. By the Right Hon. 
Arthur J. Balfour , M. P. 8vo. . 12^-. ^d. 

Boyd (A.‘k. H.) (‘ A.K.H.B.’)- 
Occasional and Immemorial Days ; 

Discourses. Crown 8vo. , yr. (> d . 
Counsel and Comfort from a City 
Pulpit. Crown 8vo., y . 6d . 

Sunday Aftf.rnoons in the Parish 
Church of a Scottish University 
City. Crown 8vo., 3A 6d. 

Changed Aspects of Unchanged 
Truths. Crown 8vo, , y. 6d. 
Graver Thoughts of a Country S 
Parson. Three Series. Crown 8vo., 
3^. 6d. each. 

Present Day Thoughts. Crown 8vo. , 
y. 6d. 

Seaside Musings. Cr. 8vo,, y . 6d . \ 

‘To Meet the Day’ through the 
Christian Year ; being a Text of Scrip- 
ture, with an Original Meditation and 
a Short Selection in Verse for Every 
Day. Crown Svo., 6d. 

Camp'bell. — Religion in Greek 
Literature. By the Rev. Lewis 
Campbell, M.A., LL.D., Emeritus 
Professor of Greek, University of St. 
Andre^^ 8vo., isi-. 

Davidson.— Theism, as Grounded in 
Human Nature, Historically and Cntic- 
ally Handled. Being the Burnett 
Lectures for 1892 and 1893, delivered at 
Aberdeen. By W. L. Davidson, M, A., 
LL.D. 8vo., ISA 

Gibson.— T he Abbe de Lamennais 
AND THE Liberal Catholic Move- 
ment IN France. By the Hon. W. 
Gibson. With Portrait. 8vo., i2j. 6d. 

Lang {Andrew}. 

The Making of Religion. 8yo., 12s . 
Modern Mythology : a Reply to Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller. Svo.j gs. 

MacDonald (George). 

Unspoken Sermons. Three Series- 
Crown 8vo. , y. 6d. each. 

The Miracles of Our Lord. Crown 
8va, 35. 6d. 

Martinean (James). 

Hours of Thought on Sacred 
Things : Sermons. 2 Vols. Crown 
8vo. y. 6d. each. 

Endeavours after the Christian 
Life. Discourses, Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d, 


Martineau (James) — continued. 

The Seat of Authority in Religion. 
8vo., X4S . 

Essays, Reviews, and Addresses. 4 
Vols. Crown 8vo. , 7s. 6d. each. 
Home Prayers, with Two Services for 
Public Worship, Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Max Mailer (F.). 

The Six Systems of Indian Phil- 
osophy. 8vo., i8s . 

Contributions to the Science op 
Mythology. 2 vols. 8vo. , 321, 

The Origin and Growth of Re- 
ligion, as illustrated by the Religions 
of India. The Hibbert Lectures, 
delivered at the Chapter House, 
Westminster Abbey, in 1878. Crown 
8 VO., ss. 

Introduction to the Science of 
Religion : Four Lectures delivered at 
the Royal Institution. Cr. Svo. , y. 
Natural Religion. The Gifford 
Lectures, delivered before the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow in 1888. Cr. 8vo., 
5 ^- 

Physical Religion. The Gifford 
Lectures, delivered before the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow in 1890. Cr. Svo. , 

9 ’ 

Anthropological Religion. The Gif- 
ford Lectures, delivered before the 
University of Glasgow m 1891. Cr. 
8vo., y. 

Theosophy ; or, Psychological Reli- 
gion. The Gifford Lectures, delivered 
before the University of Glasgow in 
1892. Cr. Svo , 3 j. 

Three Lectures on the Vedanta 
Philosophy, delivered at the Royal 
Institution in March, 1894. Svo. , 5n 
RAMAKiJ.'SHiVA : HiS LIFE AND SAY- 
INGS. Crown 8vo., 5 a 

Romanes.—THOUGHTS on Religion. 
By George J. Romanes, LL.D., 
F.R,S. Crown 8vo., 4JP. 6(f. 

Vivekananda.— Yoga Philosophy : 
Lectures delivered in New York, Winter 
of 1895-6, by the SWAMI VIVEKAN- 
ANDA, on Raja Yoga ; or, Conquering 
the Internal Nature ; also Patanjali’s 
Yoga Aphorisms, with Commentaries, 
Crown 8vo., y. 6d. 

Williamson, — The Great Law: 
A Study of Religious Origins and of 
the Unity underlying them. By Wj^ 
Williamson. 8vo.,i4^. 
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